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EDITORIAL PREFACE 


THE writers of this series of volumes on the variant forms 
of religious life in India are governed in their work by two 
impelling motives. 

1. They endeavour to work in the sincere and sympathetic 
spirit of science. They desire to understand the perplexingly 
involved developments of thought and life in India and dispas- 
sionately to estimate their value. They recognize the futility of 
any such attempt to understand and evaluate, unless it is ground- 
ed in a thorough historical study of the phenomena investigated. 
In recognizing the fact they do no more than share what is 
common ground among all modern students of religion of any 
repute. But they also believe that it is necessary to set the 
practical side of each system in living relation to the beliefs and 
the literature and that, in this regard, the close and direct contact 
which they have each had with Indian religious life ought to 
prove a source of valuable light. For, until a clear understanding 
has been gained of the practical influence exerted by the habits of 
worship, by the practice of the ascetic, devotional, or occult 
discipline, by the social organization and by the family system, the 
real impact of the faith upon the life of the individual and the 
community cannot be estimated: and, without the advantage of 
extended personal intercourse, a trustworthy account of the 
religious experience of a community can scarcely be achieved by 
even the most careful student. 

2. They seek to set each form of Indian religion by the side 
of Christianity in such a way that the relationship may stand out 
clear. Jesus Christ has become to them the light of their seeing 
and they believe Him destined to be the light of the world. They 
are persuaded that sooner or later the age-long quest of the Indian 
spirit of religious truth and power will find in Him at once its 
goal and a new starting-point, and they will be content if the 
preparation of this series contributes in the smallest degree to 
hasten this consummation. If there be readers to whom this 
motive is unwelcome, they may be reminded that no man 
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approaches the study of a religion without religious convictions, 
either positive or negative: for both reader and writer, therefore, 
it is better that these should be explicitly stated at the outset. 
Moreover, even a complete lack of sympathy with the motive 
here acknowledged need not diminish a reader’s interest in 
following an honest and careful attempt to bring the religions 
of India into comparison with the religion which to-day is their 
only possible rival, and to which they largely owe their present 
noticeable and significant revival. 

It is possible that to some minds there may seem to be a 
measure of incompatibility between these two motives. The 
writers, however, feel otherwise. For them the second motive 
reinforces the first: for they have found that he who would lead 
others into a new faith must first of all understand the faith that is 
theirs already—understand it, moreover, sympathetically, with a 
mind quick to know not its weakness alone but that in it which has 
enabled it to survive and has given it its power over the hearts of 
those who profess it. 

The duty of the Editors of the series is limited to seeing that 
the volumes are in general harmony with the principles here 
described. Each writer is alone responsible for the opinions 
expressed in his volume, whether in regard to Indian religions or 
to Christianity. 
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PREFACE 


NOTHING is so fascinating as the study of people. The 
Muslims of India are particularly interesting, but, strange to say, 
little has ever been written about them. True, political histories 
deal with their conquests and political life, but the people them- 
selves and their religion have had scant attention. 

The first attempt to write of the Muslims of India was 
made in 1832, when G. A. Herklots, M.D., surgeon in the Madras 
Establishment, induced a Deccani Muslim, Ja‘far Sharif, to write 
an account of ‘The Customs of the Musalmans of India’, under 
the title QOdnin-z-[slam, which he translated from the Deccani 
Urdti into English, adding some comments of his own. In the 
Same year there appeared Observations on the Mussulmauns of 
India, which were the ‘home letters’ of an English woman, Mrs. 
Mir Hasan ‘Ali. As the wife of a Shi‘ah Muslim of good family, 
she had long lived in Lucknow, and she intimately describes the 
life of the high class Muslims of that city. A few years ago both 
these books were revised and republished by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

W. W. Hunter in 1871 published Zhe /ndian Musulmans, but 
this deals mostly with the political aspects of the Wahhabi 
activities. In 1896 Sir T, W. Arnold published Zhe Preaching of 
Islam, in which he devoted a chapter to the peaceful spread 
of Islam in India. Many scattered articles, too, have appeared 
from time to time, dealing with various aspects of Islam in India, 
but nowhere is there to be found any comprehensive treatment of 
Indian Islam from the standpoint of religious history. 

It is with the greatest diffidence, therefore, that this book has 
been attempted. The ground is so unbroken, the field is so vast, 
the resources, though often hidden, are so varied and extensive, 
and one’s lack of knowledge in such an enormous field is such a 
handicap, that it has been difficult to make progress. The manners 
and customs, as well as the main theological outlines of Islam, 
have been excluded. The former have been omitted because 
they may be found in great detail in the revised edition of Herk- 
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lots’ /slam in India, so ably prepared by W. Crooke; the latter 
because there was no need to repeat what had been done before, 
and so well, by Margoliouth, Sell, and many others. I have, there- 
fore, confined myself to a discussion of the religious history of 
Islam in India: how it came, how it spread, how it divided and 
subdivided, how it has been affected by its environment, and how 
it has reacted to modern conditions. 

While it has been my constant aim to treat this subject without 
bias and prejudice, and I hope not without some measure of 
success, yet it has been difficult at times to know just what testi- 
mony was the most reliable, and what conclusions would be the 
most just and fair. In all cases the attempt has been made to seek 
out the facts from purely Islamic sources, or from actual personal 
experience. If there has been failure to do justice to Indian Islam 
it has not been because of lack of desire. 

Conscious as I am of the inadequate treatment that has been 
given to many subjects, I earnestly solicit the criticism of readers 
who are in a better position to correct the deficiencies, which only 
patient and scholarly investigation can remove. 

In the main, the system adopted for the transliteration of 
Arabic and Persian words is that of the Transliteration Com- 
mittee of the Tenth International Congress of Orientalists 
(Geneva, 1894). The chief exception is in the case of the 
assimilation of the article to the solar letters. This was done 
to guide those who are not familiar with the pronunciation of 
Arabic ; and, as for those who do know, it will be no hindrance 
to their perceiving what the original was. Some few words, such 
as current proper names, are spelled according to usage. Usage, 
likewise, has governed the spelling of others, as mau/vi rather 
than mawlawiz, which would hardly be recognized. 

A word of explanation is needed regarding the Appendix. 
An attempt has been made to make it, in a sense, the focus of 
the book. I would scarcely have thought of preparing it in its 
present form but for the fact that the idea occurred to me after 
seeing the 1925 Annuaire of the Revue du Monde Musulman, 
which contains such excellently arranged reference material. 
Accordingly, I am greatly indebted to M. Louis Massignon, editor 
of the Revue, who has graciously given me permission to translate, 
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use and adapt this material for the Appendix. The statistical 
tables have been compiled from the Census of India Report 
for 1921. 

This book was written as a thesis for the Faculty of the 
Kennedy School of Missions, of the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A., in partial fulfilment of the require- 
ment for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. It is the product of 
nineteen years’ residence in India, but was started only ten years 
ago, at the request of the late Dr. J. N. Farquhar, without whose 
constant encouragement, as well as that of my valued friend and 
teacher, Dr. D. B. Macdonald, it would never have seen the light 
of day. I am deeply indebted for helpful suggestions to Dr. S. M. 
Zwemer, Dr. W. G. Shellabear, Sir Thos. W. Arnold, Mr. J. A. 
Subhan, Miss Marjorie Dimmitt and Mr. Z. A. Hashmie, Deputy 
Collector. My thanks are due, also, to many others, who have 
kindly assisted me with their information and criticisms. Last of 
all thanks are due to my wife, for her tireless patience and labour 
in assisting in the revision of the manuscript for the press, as well 
as for her inspiring ‘confidence, which has kept me at the task. 


Budaun, India M.T.T. 
November, 1929 
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CHAPTER I 


THE RELIGIOUS OBJECTIVE OF THE MUSLIM 
CONQUERORS 


INDIA, SO commonly described as the land of the Vedas and 
the home of the Hindus, is also the Motherland of the largest 
Muslim population found in any single country. Of the total of 
two hundred and forty million Muslims in the world, nearly 
seventy millions, or every fourth one, belongs to India. Only 
by comparison with other nations can these enormous figures 
be appreciated. In Bengal, for example, where every second 
person is a Muslitn, this single province has a larger population 
of Muslims than all Arabia, Turkey, and Persia combined. The 
Punjab has almost as many Muslims as the land of Egypt; and, 
besides these two outstanding examples, there are at least eight 
other provinces and states that have Muslim populations ranging 
anywhere from a million to six and a half millions. 

Another feature of the Indian Muslim population which 
attracts attention is its diaspora, or dispersion far beyond the 
borders of the Indian peninsula. This situation, which is a matter 
of far-reaching importance, has arisen almost entirely since the 
close of the eighteenth century. Indian Muslims are to be found 
in East Africa, South Africa, Madagascar, Mauritius, Argentina, 
Brazil, Guiana, Trinidad, the West Indies, the United States, 
Australia, Berlin, London, and Paris. In each country or centre 
that has been imentioned, there are important groups actively 
engaged in nationalistic, communal, and religious propaganda. 
Indian Muslims to-day lead the Muslims of the world in their zeal 
and practical endeavour for the spread of their faith. 

As we contemplate this great community of people, large 
enough in itself to be a nation with independent existence, and 
consider its wide distribution, stretching across more than two 
thousand miles from Baluchistan to Assam, and from Kashmir to 
the very southern tip of the peninsula, there arises before us a 
multitude of questions which press for an answer. How did Islam 
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enter India? What were the motives of the conquerors? Was 
Islam always spread by the sword? Why are there so many sects 
and divisions among the Muslims of India? How are they orga- 
nized, and what contribution have they made to the social and 
religious life of the country? What has been the effect of the 
Hindu environment? What movements have arisen to modify 
the religious and social life under the pressure of modern condi- 
tions, and what effect does the tumult in the Muslim world have 
upon these Indian masses? In short, what is the history of the 
religious quest of the Muslim people of India ? 

Others have told of the military and political achievements, 
and the glories of the Mughul Empire. Still others have describ- 
ed the genius of the Muslim poets, artists, and builders. The 
manners and customs and, to some extent, the religious beliefs of 
the various sects have already been described. The object of 
this book is different. It is an attempt to consider Islam in India 
from the standpoint of its religious mission, the manner of its 
spread, the means by which its teachings were disseminated, and 
its institutions established. The conquests of armies, the courts 
of kings and emperors, arts and commerce will be touched upon 
only as they are laid under tribute to serve the end in view. The 
task is an enormous one, and the writer is conscious of its exact- 
ing requirements, but he may at least be able to blaze a trail, 
which can be followed by other investigators, or suggest an 
outline that will stimulate further research in a field of unbounded 


interest. 


INDIA’s OPEN Doors 


India, with its heart-shaped peninsula stretching south into the 
Indian Ocean, is compassed by two great natura] barriers, the 
mountains and the sea. But these could not serve to keep her 
completely isolated from the rest of the world, even in ancient 
times. There were gateways through the towering Himalayas, 
and the ‘Black Water’ could be crossed. Long before the com- 
ing of the Muhammadan invader, Aryan hordes from Central Asia 
had poured through the Khyber Pass and conquered the country, 
and in turn had been assimilated by it. When the Muslim armies 
of ‘Umar and ‘Uthman were spreading Islam in the seventh 
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century A.D. toward the north, west, and east, and were pressing 
ever nearer and nearer to the borders of Sind, they would, no 
doubt, have made good their entrance into India at that time, had 
it not been for these difficult barriers. 

There are three doors by which an invader can enter India. 
First, there is the sea. But in these early times kings did not 
venture to send their armies across the waters. The only Muslim 
invaders who did come by this open door were of the peaceful 
sort, Arab merchants from Hadramawt and Iraq. 

Secondly, there is the land entrance, which leads from Meso- 
potamia and South Persia through Baluchistan, south of the 
mountains of Makran into Sind. The dry and desert character of 
this route prevented its being used, and only once did the Arab 
armies succeed in effecting a successful entry by it into India. 

The third entrance is through the Khyber Pass on the north- 
west frontier, through which, from the earliest times, wave upon 
wave of humanity has passed down out of the mountain heights 
and fastnesses of Central Asia to the ever-alluring plains of 
Hindustan. This door has always been open to any invader who 
has had the genius and daring to lead his army through it. 
By this route the Turk, Mongol, and Afghan forces of Islam were 
led into India. These were destined to found an empire not only 
of kings and rulers, who dwelt in crumbling forts and palaces, but, 
more important still for the history of India, an empire of the 
heart reared upon the foundations of a new religious faith, whose 
ruler dwells in temples not made with hands. Through all three 
of these doors the Muslims entered: the warrior and trader, the 
learned and the pious, the Arab, Persian, Turk, and Mongol—all of 
them missionaries of the Crescent for the establishment of the 
faith of Islam in the ancient country of the Hindu. 


EARLY ATTEMPTS AT INVASION 


The western coast of India had been the object of plunder by 
piratical Arab expeditions from earliest times. Although the 
historians tell us that in the caliphate of ‘Umar (A.D. 634-644) 
expeditions were sent to the towns on this coast, yet there is 
nothing to indicate that they had any religious significance.’ 


? Al-Baladhuri, Futih-ul-Bulddn, tr. F. C. Murgotten, 432. 
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The first recorded appearance of Muslim arms in India beyond 
the coast seems to have been in the year A.D. 664, within thirty- 
two years of the Prophet’s death. This was immediately following 
the invasion of Afghanistan, the capture of Kabul, and the 
reported conversion of twelve thousand persons in that region. 
Though the forces led by General al-Muhallab at that time evidently 
penetrated as far as Multan, east of the Indus River, and although 
he carried away many captives to become slaves of Arab masters, 
it does not appear that he made any attempt either to subdue the 
country he entered, or to establish the new religion of the con- 
quering Arabian nation.’ 


THE ARAB CONQUEST OF SIND 


The history of Islam in India properly begins in the year 
A.D. 711, when it was introduced into Sind by the Arabian 
general, ‘Imad-ud-din Muhammad bin Qasim. He led thither an 
expedition, which was sent by Hajjaj bin Yusuf, governor of 
Basrah.” From that time Sind was never without Muslim influence ; 
and the fact that its ancient faith has been so largely supplanted 
by the faith of Islam that seventy-three per cent of the population 
‘is Muslim, is ample testimony to the unremitting zeal of the 
peaceful as well as the militant missionaries of the Crescent. But 
this widespread transformation was not the work of a short time. 
There was a period of suspended military operations for more 
than two and a half centuries, during which time Muslim con- 
querors did not trouble themselves about India. When at last a 
new commander of the armies of the Faithful appeared in India 
in A.D. 1001, it was not an Arab successor to Muhammad bin 
Qasim, but a Turk, Mahmud of Ghazni, who once more entered 
upon the task of the Muslim conquest of India. 

The interesting thing at this point is the failure of the Arab 
conquest. Why did the expansionist Umayyad government at 
Damascus fail to follow up this advance, and carry it into the 
heart of the country, as had been done in the case of Persia and 
Afghanistan ? Further, why was Sind ultimately abandoned as an 
Arabian province after the fall of the Umayyad dynasty? This 
seems very extraordinary considering the zeal and indomitable 
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energy which characterized the spread of Islam throughout so 
many countries in the period of its early history. There were, 
however, certain internal developments taking place in the cali- 
phate that undoubtedly affected the policy of expansion and 
made it all but impossible to continue to hold such a distant and 
inaccesible province. The historian, Elphinstone, presents these 
considerations, together with certain local difficulties, with such 
convincing clearness that I cannot do better than repeat them : 


In India there is a powerful priesthood, closely connected with the 
government, and deeply revered by their countrymen; and a religion 
interwoven with the laws and manners of the people, which exercised an 
irresistible influence over their very thoughts. To this was joined a horror 
of change and a passive sort of courage, which is perhaps the best 
suited to allow time for an impetuous attack to spend its force. Even 
the divisions of the Hindus were in their favour: the downfall of one raja 
only removed a rival prince who was next behind; and the invader 
diminished his numbers, and got further from his resources, without being 
able to strike a blow which might bring his undertaking to a conclusion. 

However these considerations may have weighed with the early 
invaders, they deserve the greatest attention from the inquirer, for it is 
principally to them that we must ascribe the slow progress of the 
Muhammadan religion in India and the comparatively mild and tolerant 
form which it assumed in that country. 

. .. there were other causes which tended to delay the progress of 
the Muhammadans. The spirit of their government was gradually altered. 
Their chiefs, from fanatical missionaries, became politic sovereigns, more 
intent on the aggrandizement of their families than the propagation of 
their faith ; and by the same degrees they altered from rude soldiers to 
magnificent and luxurious princes, who had other occupations besides war, 
and other pleasures as attractive as those of victory. Omar set out to his 
army at Jerusalem with his arms and provisions on the same camel with 
himself ; and Othman extinguished his lamp when he had finished the 
labours of the day, that the public ofl might not be expended on his enjoy- 
ments. Al-Mahdi, within a century from the last named caliph, loaded 
500 camels with ice and snow; and the profusion of one day of the ‘Abba- 
Sides would have defrayed all the expenses of the first four caliphs. The 
translation of the Greek philosophers by al-Ma‘miin was an equally wide 
departure from the spirit which led to the story of the destruction of the 
library at Alexandria by Omar. 


These are the reasons assigned for the sudden termination of 
the Arab conquests in the east. It was left for other nations to 


1 Elphinstone, Hzstory of India, 313. 
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secure for Islam a permanent foothold in India, which has result- 
ed in giving it the largest Muslim population of any country in the 
world. 


LIMITED SuccEess oF ALL CONQUESTS 


From the time that Mahmiid of Ghazni led his hosts out of 
the mountain fastnesses of Afghanistan down to the plains of 
India for trading, plunder, and slaughter of infidels, there was a 
rapid succession of invasions, conquests, and dynasties down to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. These all contributed to the 
widespread establishment of Islam in India. Mahmid in twelve 
or more successive raids between A.D. 1001 and 1027 ravaged and 
plundered the country as far as Gujarat in western India, and as 
far as Kanauj to the east. But his only permanent settlement was 
at Lahore, where he left a governor, who administered the outlying 
province as best he could. 

After Mahmiid and his dynasty, the political power of Islam 
was extended far and wide. Following the occupation of Sind, 
Hindustan, Rajputana, Gujarat, and Bundelkhand, the territories 
of Bihar and Bengal were the next to come under the influence of 
Islam, in the year A.D. 1202. This new conquest was made by 
the Muslim army under Muhammad Bakhtyar Khalji. By the 
beginning of the fourteenth century the Deccan had been invaded 
by ‘Ala-ud-Din; and during the reigns of the Mughul emperors 
(A.D. 1556-1707), from Akbar to Aurangzib, the Muslim empire 
and influence attained its greatest extent and importance in the 
history of India. 

When Mahmid entered the country, at the beginning of the 
eleventh century, Islam had scarcely been heard of beyond the 
confines of Sind, or beyond the western coast, where Muslim 
traders were wont to go. But during the seven centuries that 
elapsed between his coming and the death of Aurangzib, the 
Muslim empire had been flung across India from Quetta to the 
mouths of the Hughli, and from Ceylon to the snows of Kashmir, 
while the hearts of men had been so seeded down with the faith 
of Islam that India was henceforth destined to occupy a position 
of unique importance among the Muslim countries of the world. 

Nevertheless, so far as the conversion of India as a whole is 
concerned, Islam signally failed. In no other country save China 
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where her arms and missionaries have gone has she accomplished 
so little in proportion to the total population. India may have 
more Muslims than any other country, but India is not a Muslim 
country. In other countries, Egypt, North Africa, Asia Minor, 
Persia, Central Asia, which were overrun so completely in the 
early centuries of Muslim conquest, the victory of the Muslim 
faith was complete. Not so in India. In those countries, too, the 
conquest was made complete in a comparatively short space of 
time; but India put up a stubborn resistance to the Muslim 
propaganda even at the point of the sword, and all but successfully 
withstood the storm. 

Even in the palmiest days of the Mughul emperors, and during 
the time of the empire’s greatest extent under Aurangzib, the 
south of India never owed any but the most nominal allegiance to 
Muslim political control; and but few of the people in central 
and south India ever became converted to the Muslim faith. The 
largest Muslim state in India, Hyderabad, in the Deccan, has only 
ten per cent of its population made up of Muslims, while these 
are found chiefly in the cities, and are largely of foreign origin. 
In central India only four per cent of the population is Muslim; 
and in the Madras Presidency only six per cent. Even in Raj- 
putana we find a Muslim population of only nine per cent, 
although it is so near the imperial city of Delhi and the largely 
Muslim areas of Sind and the Punjab, while its chief city, 
Ajmir, has been for centuries a renowned centre of Muslim 
activity, and the home and burial place of one of the most honoured 
of Muslim saints... The United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa tell 
a similar tale of failure to overcome the solid opposition of the 
Hindu ranks. In the former only fourteen per cent of the 
inhabitants are of the Muslim faith, and in the latter province 
they number only ten per cent. Islam predominates only in the 
North-Western Provinces, in Sind and in eastern Bengal. By far 
the greater part of India is solidly Hindu, in spite of the centuries 
of Muslim rule and invasion. The only conclusion, therefore, 
that one can reach as to why the attempt to Islamize India 
was thus only partially successful is that the Hindus were so well 
organized in their social and religious life under the domination of 


1 See p. 118. 
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priests and caste that comparatively little could be effected toward 
the overthrow of their religion. Had they been as well organized 
in their political affairs, and had there been no outcaste groups to 
welcome Islam as a release from social bondage, it is safe to say 
that even a partial victory for Islam would not have been so easily 
won in the land of the Hindu. 


ATTITUDE OF THE CALIPHS TO THE INVASION OF INDIA 


That the early caliphs had their eyes fixed on India as a 
legitimate object of invasion, there can be no doubt. In fact, they 
considered such an invasion a solemn religious duty. The land, 
they knew, was under the sway of Hinduism and Buddhism, 
and war with such infidels and polytheists seemed a peculiarly 
urgent matter. 

Apparently the only thing that kept the Caliph ‘Umar from 
making such an invasion was the fact that the one feasible route 
for conveying troops to India was by sea, and ‘Umar, having great 
dread of naval expeditions, forbade such an attempt being made. 
It is said that when ath-Thaqafi was governor of Oman he sent an 
army to Thana, near Bombay, in the year A.D. 637. When the army 
returned safely, he wrote to the Caliph ‘Umar informing him of 
this expedition. The caliph sent back the following reply, express- 
ing his great disapproval of this conduct: ‘O brother Thagif, 
thou hast put a worm on the wood. By Allah, I swear that if they 
(the army) had been smitten, I would exact from thy tribe a 
like number.’? According to al-Baladhuri, ‘Uthman was the first 
caliph who planned to invade India. He went so far as to order 
an explorer to be sent to the frontiers of Sind by the southern 
land-route across the desert, in order to spy out the land and bring 
back information. Hakim bin Jabala al-‘Abdi was sent. On 
his return the caliph asked him about the country. He replied: 
‘Water is scarce, the fruits are poor, and the robbers are bold; if 
few troops are sent they will be slain, if many, they will starve.’ 
So we are told that because of this unfavourable report the caliph 
‘abstained from sending any expedition there’.’ 

It was not until the caliphate of the Umayyad Walid that 
these early designs for the extension of Muslim power to India 
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were seriously considered. In the early part of the eighth 
century,’ and only seventy-nine years after the Prophet’s death, 
Hajjaj bin Yusuf, the governor of Basrah, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, was able, through the successful generalship of his 
nephew, Muhammad b. Qasim, to effect an occupation of Sind by 
the armies of Islam. This was the first step in the long series of 
Muslim conquests, which resulted in giving the Muslim religion a 
place second only to Hinduism in importance among the religions 
of India. 

In considering the invasions of India it is well to have in mind 
the Muslim canon law in respect to invasions of non-Muslim 
countries. Behind them all was a religious as well as a political 
motive. Early in the development of Islam, jzh@d (holy war) was 
regarded as a religious duty of Muslim rulers. If practicable, 
they should fight until the whole world was under the rule of 
Islam. But if such continual conquest against infidels should be 
an impossibility, then the requirement of the law would be 
fulfilled if the sovereign made, or prepared to make, an expedi- 
tion once a year, This was the canonical position of the early 
centuries, and one that strictly orthodox Muslims hold even to 
this day. In addition to the fanatical hatred of idolaters and 
polytheists which such doctrine so successfully produced, there 
was the desire for booty: gold, silver, precious gems, and slaves. 
All these the invaders knew such conquests would yield, since the 
princes of India were known to be fabulously rich. 

With these considerations in mind, let us examine the invasion 
of Sind in order to discover and set clearly before us the religious 
motives underlying the undertaking. 


HasJAJ’s OBJECT IN INVADING SIND 


One historian informs us that the reason Hajjaj invaded Sind 
was because an Arab ship had been seized at Debul, one of the 
seaport towns of that country, and on Raja Dahir’s refusing to 
make restitution the governor of Basrah decided to send a punitive 
expedition to bring him to terms.” However, judging from the 
correspondence that took place between Hajjaj and Muhammad, 
after the latter had reached Sind, it would appear that there had all 


1 See p. 4. 2 Al-Baladhuri, op. cit., 436. 
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along been other reasons as well that induced the invasion; and 
that the presumptuous act of Raja Dahir, in refusing to make 
amends for the captured Arab ship, was: only one among other 
considerations in the mind of the Basrah governor. 

In an exchange of dispatches between the leader of the 
expeditionary force and the governor of Basrah, quoted by the 
author of the Chach-namah,’ it becomes clear that there had been 
an understanding between Hajjaj and Muhammad relative to the 
use of the expedition for the purpose of striking a blow at idolatry 
and polytheism, and of establishing Islam. In one of his dispatches 
Muhammad is quoted as saying: 

The nephew of Raja Dahir, his warriors and principal officers have 
been dispatched, and the infidels converted to Islam or destroyed. Instead 
of idol-temples, mosques and other places of worship have been erected, 
the khufbah’ is read, the call to prayers is raised, so that devotions are 


performed at stated hours. The fakéir and praise to the Almighty God 
are offered every morning and evening.’ 


After receiving the above dispatch, which had been forwarded 
with the head of the Raja, Hajjaj sent the following reply to his 
general : 

Except that you give protection to all, great and small alike, make 
no difference between enemy and friend. God says, ‘Give no quarter to 
infidels, but cut their throats. Then know that this is the command of the 
great God. You should not be too ready to grant protection, because it 
will prolong your work. After this give no quarter to any enemy except 
those who are of rank.’* 


RELIGIOUS OBJECTIVES OF LATER CONQUERORS 
AND RULERS 


At the later periods, too, the religious motive of the invasions 
was well marked, at any rate up to the time of Babur’s coming 
in A.D. 1526. And even though, as in the case of Mahmid of 
Ghazni, the desire for acquisition of some of the fabulous wealth of 
Hind seems to have amounted almost to a passion, yet the desire 
to establish Muslim rule in India was seldom if ever dissociated in 
the mind of the invader from the necessity of establishing the 


1 A history of Sind written in the early part of the eighth century A.D. 
? The £hutbak is the Friday sermon preached in the mosque. 
8 Chach-nadmah, E.D., I, 164. * (6td., 173. 
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religion of Islam, and warring against the infidels. Of course this 
was to be expected, since, from the earliest times, religious 
domination was regarded as a function of the Muslim State, or 
conversely, political domination as one of the functions of the 
‘Church ’. 

Even Mahmiid looked upon his numerous invasions of India as 
the waging of a holy war, though he did not seem to be as 
anxious to set up a Muslim government in the land as to harass 
the ‘infidels ’, and secure as much booty from them as possible. 
Al-‘Uthi, the historian of Mahmitd, makes clear the religious 
objects of these raids in India. 

‘He demolished idol temples and established Islam. He captured 

. . Cities, killed the polluted wretches, destroying the idolatrous, and 

gratifying Muslims.’ He then returned home and ‘promulgated accounts 
of the victories obtained for Islam ... and vowed that every year he 
would undertake a holy war against Hind ’.? 

Al-‘Utbi shows also, in the remarks he makes on the success 
of the battle of Waihind, how Mahmiid’s contemporaries viewed 
his expeditions and how they rejoiced because of the glorious 
victories that were won for Islam. He writes: 

The face of Islam. was made resplendent by his exertions, the teeth of 
the true faith displayed themselves in their laughter, the breasts of religion 
were expanded, and the back of idolatry was broken.? 

Muhammad Ghiri in his conquests, almost two centuries after 
the famous Mahmid, still shows the same holy zeal in propagat- 
ing his religion. Hasan Nizami says, ‘He purged by his sword 
the land of Hind from the filth of infidelity and vice, and freed 
the whole of that country from the thorn of God-plurality and 
the impurity of idol-worship, and by his royal vigour and 
intrepidity left not one temple standing’. ° 

Iltutmish (A.D. 1210-1236) was likewise enthusiastic .in his 
attempts to put Islam on a firm basis in his domain. Contem- 
porary testimony to this fact is still found over the main arch 
leading into the Arhai-Din-ka-Jhonpra at Ajmir.* This clearly 
sets forth the conception of the early sultans of Delhi as to their 
mission to defend and spread the religion of Islam. The 


1 Ta'vikh-t-Yamini, E.D., Il, 22. 2 Jbid., 28. 
> Taj-ul-Ma’athir, E.D., II, 217. 
‘ A mosque built from the spoils of ornate Hindu and Jain temples. 
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inscription carved in imperishable stone in Arabic as translated 
by Horovitz reads as follows: 

This building was ordered by the Sultan, the high, the just, the great, 
the most exalted Shahanshah, the Lord of the necks of the people, the 
master of the kings of the Turks. and Persians, the Shadow of God in the 
world, Shams al-Dunya wa al-Din, the help of Islam, and the Muslims, the 
crown of the kings and Sultans, the subduer of the unbelievers and the 
heretics, the subjugator of the evil-doers and the polytheists, the defender of 
Islam, the grandeur of the victorious government and the shining religion 
... Abu al-Muzaffar Iltutmish, the helper of the Caliph of God, the 
defender of the Prince of the Faithful 

During the reign of ‘Ala-ud-Din (1296-1316), Amir Khusrt 
records in his 7a’rikh-7-‘Ala’i that Malik Kafur, during his in- 
vasion of south India, explained to the Hindu Rai of Dhur Samund 
‘that he was sent with the object of converting him to Islam, or 
of making him a dhimmi’ and subject to the poll-tax, or of slaying 
him if neither of these terms were assented to’. But, we are told, 
“later (the Rai) prostrated himself to the earth and rubbed the 
forehead of subjection on the ground when he saw resistance to 
the splendour of the sword of Islam over his head was useless.’® 

Amir Khusri, recognized still as the foremost Muslim poet 
that India has ever produced, thus sings the praises of his 
contemporary ‘Ala-ud-Din, and such tributes, even at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, show no variation whatever 
from those bestowed on the earliest leaders of Muslim armies: 
**Ala-ud-Din . . . who has been honoured by the chief of the 
‘Abbasids, has destroyed the country of the sun-worshippers. 
When the arm of his fortune was raised, he became ruler of 
Hindustan. When he advanced from the capital of Karra* the 
Hindus in alarm descended into the earth like ants. He departed 
towards the garden of Bihar to dye that soil with blood red as a 
tulip. He cleared the road to Ujjain of vile wretches, and created 
consternation in Bhilsan. When he effected his conquests in that 
country he drew out of the river the idols which had been con- 
cealed in it;’ and at Deogir, “he destroyed the temples and 
erected pulpits and arches for mosques’.° 


1 J. Horovitz, Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 30. 2 See p. 27 f. 
§ Amir Khusri, E.D., III, 89. 

‘ A town on the Jumna River near Allahabad. 

5 Amir Khusrt, E.D., III, 543. 
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The sultans were no doubt actuated by what they believed to 
be the highest motives. They were under a divine commission to 
establish good government, and put down practices that were con- 
trary to the religion of Islam. In the Futahat-i-Firaz Shahi’ we 
see the picture of a ruler who believed he was obeying the dictates 
of his conscience and the commands of God, and was living up 
to the highest ideals he knew. The pious Sultan himself writes : 

Thanks be to the merciful creator who gave His impulse for the 
maintenance of the laws of His religion, for the repression of heresy, the 
prevention of crime, and the prohibition of things forbidden. . . . First, I 
would praise Him because when irreligion and sins opposed to the Law 
prevailed in Hindustan, and men’s habits and dispositions were inclined 
towards them and were averse to the restraints of religion, He inspired me, 
His humble servant, with an earnest desire to repress irreligion and wicked- 
ness, so that I was able to labour diligently until with His blessing the 
vanities of the world and the things repugnant to religion were set aside 
and the true was distinguished from the false. ? 

But the ruler was not alone in feeling the need for carrying 
out the obligations of the faith, and waging war against the 
‘infidels’ and ‘polytheists’, he was faithfully supported by the 
religious leaders of his time. In fact, it may be assumed that the 
Muslim people were all of one mind in respect to the aims and 
methods employed in the propagation of their faith. This is 
shown with utter frankness, even as late as the time of the reign 
of Sher Shah. Although he was constructive and liberal in his 
governmental policies to a degree before unknown among the 
Muslim rulers of India, yet we are told that one of his learned 
associates, Shaykh Nizam, boldly recommended a jzka@d. ‘For’, 
said he, ‘ there is nothing equal to a religious war against infidels. 
If you be slain you become a martyr, and if you live you become 
a ghazi (hero).’® 

However, times had begun to change, and, although the learned 
might declare that a holy war was desirable on religious grounds, 
yet the emperors of Hindustan were more and more coming to 
realize that it could no longer be defended on political grounds. 
In place of the pulicy of antagonism, there was steadily growing 
up in the government a conviction that Muslims and Hindus must 


* Memoirs, Firtz Shah Tughlugq, a.p. 1351-1388. 
* Firtiz Shah, E.D., IL, 374 f. 8 ‘Abbas Khan, E.D., IV, 408. 
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come into closer co-operation, and that there should be less 
bitterness and arrogance shown by the Muslim rulers to their 
Hindu subjects. During the later period of Muslim domination in 
India, between the years A.D. 1526 and 1800, only once, and then 
for a period of only half a century, was there any marked 
recurrence of the fanatical religious enthusiasm that characterized 
the early centuries of Muslim invasion and occupation. This was 
during the reign of Aurangzib, from A.p. 1659 to 1707.’ 


1 It should be pointed out that the views expressed in this chapter do not 
find favour with some Muslims. There is a liberal school of thought which 
repudiates the usual interpretation placed upon the term 7ik@d. It maintains 
that Islam is a religion of peace, that the word 724@d has been perverted from 
its true meaning by interpreting it as ‘holy war’, whereas it means only 
‘striving ’ or ‘ making an effort’ to spread the faith. Further, those who hold 
this view insist that the real objectives of the conquerors of India were not 
religious at all, but political. However, it must not be forgotten that the 
very essence of Islam is that it is both a religion and a system of government 
—a church-state. In Islam politics is not serely politics, and religion is not 
merely religion. Consequently, if one is to seek for an adequate interpreta- 
tion of the political activities and military conquests of Muslim rulers, 
attention must always be paid to this fundamental conception of the Islamic 
State. While the religious motives and objectives of the conquerors and 
rulers should not be over-emphasized, on the other hand they must not be 
ignored altogether, nor lightly set aside by the judgment that such men were 
inspired by considerations of conquest and political power alone. While 
realizing the difficulties involved,I have nevertheless sought to hold the 
balance as evenly as possible between these two points of view. 


CHAPTER II 


THE METHODS OF THE CONQUERORS 


It is beyond dispute that one of the characteristics of the 
Muslim conquest of India was that of a militant propaganda, with 
the purpose of establishing not only Muslim government over the 
people, but the Muslim faith as well. This was all a part of the 
system and policy of that day. It never occurred to the invaders 
that Islam could be established as a religion independent of the 
existence of the Muslim State, which is being proclaimed as a 
possibility in the more advanced circles of Muslim leadership to-day. 
Nevertheless, there were traders, religious devotees and preachers 
who came to realize the necessity, if not the ultimate desirability, 
of establishing the religion of Islam in India entirely apart from 
the assistance of the Islamic State. It will be necessary, therefore, 
to consider the religious history of Islam in India from these two 
points of view. However, it must always be remembered, that 
whatever may have been the successes of the peaceful penetration 
methods of preachers and traders in adding to the Muslim popula- 
tion, yet the prestige and political influence and real power that 
exists in Indian Islam to-day is due rather to the influence and con- 
trol of the ruling races that invaded the land. They gave protec- 
tion to the learned men from Persia and Arabia; they were the 
patrons of Muslim sciences and arts, and it was they who gave 
Islam a place of importance in the land. Even to-day the descen- 
dants of these ancient ruling chiefs and their associates at the royal 
court and in the army are among the leaders of the Muslim 
community of India. Babur, Akbar, Aurangzib, and their courtiers 
are gone, and the Muslim no longer rules in the land; but through 
their descendants they largely direct the destinies of the nearly 
seventy million Muslims in India. 


INTOLERANCE 


Throughout the whole period of Muslim contact with India 
the attitude of Muslim rulers to their Hindu subjects and their 
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religion has been very largely one of intolerance or indiffe vss, 
True there was a period of conciliation and appreciation under 
Akbar, but this period was short-lived and Akbar was generally 
regarded by Muslims as a heretic. Periods of tolerance seem to 
have been associated in the minds of the Hindus with weakness 
and inability to rule. Asa result, whenever the opportunity came 
they rose in rebellion, and upset what had been accomplished by 
a former strict and capable ruler. The early Muslim conquerors 
and rulers seldom took a sympathetic interest in their Hindu sub- 
jects from a purely humanitarian or cultural point of view. 
Their whole object, apparently, was the religious one of either 
converting the infidels, or of “sending them to hell with the sword’. 
If they submitted at all, they were subjected to looting and the 
imposition of the jzzyah (poll-tax). In order, therefore, that 
we may understand what the conditions were which the conquer- 
ing Muslim armies imposed on the conquered, we shall take only 
the testimony of Muslim historians, who deal with the events and 
policies of those who sought to establish the Muslim religion in 
India, through the agency of political and military power. 

It will clarify the issue somewhat if we consider the ruling 
ideas of the leaders of Islam in their broadest aspects. The whole 
period of Muslim contact with India falls into two divisions. The 
first ends roughly with the close of the fifteenth century; the 
second begins with the founding of the Mughul Empire by Babur 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. During the first period, 
covering eight centuries, there seems to have existed in the minds 
of the invaders, their resident viceroys, and the independent kings 
the hope that they would be able as thoroughly to Islamize 
the country as the armies of the caliphs had been able to do in 
Persia and western lands. 

With the coming of Babur and the founding of the Mughul 
Empire this hope seems to have been very largely set aside 
for the more practical and reasonable policy of government for 
the good of all the people. The intolerant spirit, begotten of the 
older Arab influence, gave place to a more kindly spirit of 
tolerance and appreciation of the indomitable Hindus, the people 
of the country. In this period even the Afghan, Sher Shah 
(A.D. 1539-1545), in his interregnum, showed that a new spirit had 
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1 . awakened; and Akbar carried it to the fullest extent of 
realization. Aurangzib alone, of all the rulers of this second 
period, showed any determination to revive the hope of the 
earlier period for the Islamization of India, but even he was 
forced to recognize the limitations of the task. 


MILITANT METHODS 

A spirit of intolerance and wild fanatical zeal marked the 
conquerors who came bearing the message of Islam during the 
first eight centuries of Muslim contact with India (Aa.p. 711-1526). 
The Arab invasion under Muhammad bin Qasim, in the year A.D. 
711, was ostensibly a punitive expedition only.” It was entirely 
successful from the military point of view, and, having defeated 
the forces of the Raja and taken possession of the citadel of 
Debul,” he next turned his attention to the religious problem that 
confronted him. 

Muhammad was the product of his age. He was filled with 
the zeal and enthusiasm that marked the early missionaries of the 
Muslim ‘church militant’. Scarce twenty years of age, he had 
been born while the conquests of the Crescent were moving 
steadily east, west and north. All through the world in which he 
moved men talked of these brilliant victories for Allah. Muslim 
dominion had been extended from the heart of Arabia to the 
Atlantic shores of North Africa on the west and to the Hindu 
Kush on the east. Behind this mighty sweep of armies lay the 
inspiring magic of the word 7zha@d. The underlying philosophy of 
it, the divine sanction for it, and rules for the treatment of infidels 
all seem cruelly intolerant to us to-day ; but they were considered 
just and reasonable by those who made them their philosophy and 
way of life. 

As we saw in the last chapter, canon law in Islam holds that it 
is incumbent on a Muslim ruler to fight to extend the rule of 
Islam until the whole world shall have been brought under its 
Sway. The world is divided into two camps, dar-ul-Islim (abode 
of Islam), and dar-ul-Harbé (abode of War). All countries come 
under one category or the other. Technically, it is the duty of 
the Muslim ruler, who is capable of doing so, to transform dér-x/- 


* See p. 9. * An ancient seaport of Sind at the mouth of the Indus. 
2 
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Harb into dar-ul-Islam. There are, however, certain principles. 
for the waging of jzh@d which must be kept in mind, for it must 
not be assumed that either Muhammad or his successors were 
acting toward their Hindu antagonists other than in accordance 
with Muslim canon law. When these rules are stated, the actions 
of the Muslim conquerors become intelligible, however regrettable 
they may seem. 

The rule is that the people against whom the 7zhé@d is directed 
must first be invited to embrace Islam. If they refuse they have 
two alternatives: (1) to submit to Muslim rule, become dhimmis, 
and pay the jzzyah (poll-tax) and £hard@j (land-tax), or (2) fight. If 
they embrace Islam they forthwith become citizens of the 
Muslim State, with all the rights and privileges pertaining thereto. 
If they submit and become dhimmis, though their lives, families, 
property, and religious practices are assured them, yet they 
occupy a definitely inferior status. They are not really citizens, 
and are regarded only as wards of the State. On the other hand, 
if they fight, they and their families may be led into slavery, and 
all their property taken as booty, one-fifth of which goes to 
the sovereign and four-fifths to the army.’ Further it must be 
remembered that the status of dkimmi may be offered only to 
those people who have a Scripture (ah/-ul-Kitab). These are 
understood to be Jews, Christians, Magians, and Sabeans. In the 
case of pagans, idolaters, polytheists, who are not regarded as 
ahl-ul-Kitab and have no Scriptures, it is held that for them there 
is a choice only between Islam or death. All of which is based 
on the verse, Qur’an, ix. 29: ‘. . . Fight them, who have been 
given a Scripture, that believe not in God and the last day, and 
who hold not as forbidden what God and His apostle have for- 
bidden, and do not profess the true religion, until they pay the 
jizyah in person in subjection.’” 

It should be noted, as we proceed, the extent to which the 
Muslim conquerors deviated from the strict application of the law 
of 7zhad in dealing with the Hindus who were not ahl-ul-K7tab, 
and were clearly beyond the rule permitting them to occupy the 
status of dkimmis. The alternative for them would have been 
Islam or death. But the application of this rule was of necessity 


1 £1, art. ‘Jihad’, 2 £.1., art. ‘Jizyah’. 
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relaxed. The Muslim armies were too small to enforce the rule 
extensively. They were far from the base of reinforcements, the 
numbers of the people opposing them were too vast ; and, lastly, 
it would have been fatal to the welfare of the troops themselves, 
who were dependent on the services of the agriculturists, artisans 
and menials of the country to provide them with the necessary 
means of existence. There was no alternative left to the invaders, 
therefore, but to make an exception to the rule. It will be noted, 
however, that, in general, the early conquerors usually went as 
far as possible in applying the law of jzkad, and only stopped 
when it was not practicable to do more. In later times, of course, 
extreme tolerance toward Hindus became a policy of state. 

Muhammad b. Qasim’s first act of religious zeal was forcibly to 
circumcise the Brahmans of the captured city of Debul; but, on 
discovering that they objected to this sort of conversion, he then 
proceeded to put all above the age of seventeen to death, and to 
order all others, with women and children, to be led into slavery. 
The temple of the Hindus was looted, and the rich booty was 
divided equally among the soldiers, after one-fifth, the legal 
portion for the government, had been set aside. But Muhammad 
did not continue to inflict the same acts of cruelty on every 
city he conquered. After the first flush of victory was over, 
he seems to have proceeded with more care and caution in 
the treatment of the inhabitants. Henceforth on approaching 
a city of the infidels he-offered them the alternative of embracing 
Islam or of becoming dhkimmis and paying j7zyahk, which was 
established by the Caliph “Umar as a head tax for the protection 
offered by the Muslim State to those of other religions. 
Those who neither became Muslims nor submitted to the jizyahk 
Muhammad regarded as enemies (ardis), against whom it was 
lawful to wage war until they were killed or conquered. It is said 
that in two of the cities of Sind during this invasion no Jess than 
six thousand soldiers in each were put to the sword, while the 
families of the soldiers were taken as slaves. The usual practice 
seems to have been to exempt the merchants and artisans, farmers 
and menials from violence of any sort, and from slavery, though 
of course they were obliged to accept the inferior status of 
dhimmis and pay the jzzyah. 
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While these were the principles of action, let us examine 
further some of the concrete examples of the intolerant spirit 
that marked the early centuries, for, painful as such reading is, it 
is none the less necessary to enable us to understand many 
subsequent events. AJ-Baladhuri tells us that at the capture of 
Multan, after the surrender of the place, the soldiers were 
massacred, ‘ but the children and priests to the number of six 
thousand were made prisoners.’* At Kiraj after the surrender 
Muhammad slew some and the rest he reduced to slavery.” Another 
authority says that after the people of Brahmanabad had held 
out for six months they finally surrendered to him. He then put 
all the soldiers to death and took their dependents prisoners. 
All captives up to thirty years of age were made slaves, and 
a price put on them, but ‘every one who bowed down his head 
and sued for protection was released’. 

Though the early Arab invasion was marked by great cruelty 
and intolerance, yet there were some acts of clemency that are 
deserving of notice. The city of Alrir, which Muhammad besieged 
for several months, finally surrendered to him on condition that 
he should spare the lives of the inhabitants and not touch the 
temples. This he conceded, saying, ‘The idol temples shall 
be unto us like as the churches of the Christians, the synagogues 
of the Jews, and the temples of the Magians.’* On one occasion 
he seems to have been in a quandary as to what to do, for, 
after he had destroyed the temples, the people submitted and 
requested that they should be allowed to build them and carry 
on their former worship. Accordingly he referred the matter 
to the governor at Basrah, and received the reply, that: 


As the people of the towns in question had paid tribute, they were 
entitled to all the privileges of subjects; that they should be allowed 
to rebuild their temples and perform their rites ; that the land and money 
of the Brahmans should be restored; and that the three per cent on the 
revenue, which had been allowed to them by the Hindu government, should 
be continued by the Mussulman.5 


At a later date we learn that the Caliph ‘Umar bin ‘Abd-ul- 
‘Aziz sent letters to the princes of Hind, inviting them to become 
1 Al-Baladhuri, op. cit., 440. 2 Jbid., 440. 


8 Chach-nimah, E.D., I, 179. 4 Al-Baladhuri, op. cit., 439. 
8 Chach-namah, E.D., I, 186. 
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Muslims, and using his powers of persuasion upon them. It is 
recorded that, as they had already heard of his promises, 
character, and creed, so Jaishiya and other princes turned Muslims 
and took Arab names.’ 

While the Muslim invasion of Sind did not result in a per- 
manent occupation, it did clearly foreshadow the militant methods 
of the Muslim conquerors, which were to be prosecuted with 
such unrelenting vigour from the time of the coming of Mahmitd 
of Ghazni in A.p. 1001 down to the appearance of the Mughuls 
in A.D. 1526. Though the caliphate was forced to withdraw its 
direct control from the distant province of Sind by the middle of 
the ninth century, Islam did not depart. The history of the 
intervening centuries is obscure. It seems probable, however, 
that members of the original army of occupation, and colonists 
who had been given land and had married women of the country, 
continued to keep the embers of the faith glowing. Added to 
these were some of the original converts, who had been given 
positions in the army and government. These also did their 
part to keep the new faith alive until the coming of another con- 
queror, who with his successors saw the practical accomplishment 
of the conversion of the Hindus of the Indus valley. To-day there 
are scarcely more than twenty-five per cent of the inhabitants 
of Sind who have not accepted the faith of Islam. 


SYSTEMATIC SLAUGHTER, DESTRUCTION, AND LOOTING 


Mahmiid of Ghazni from the first adopted those plans that 
would strike terror to the hearts of the people of India. Al-‘Utbi 
illustrates this with the graphic picture which he draws of the 
treatment meted out to Raja Jaipal after his defeat in A.p. 1001. 
‘Jaipal was ordered to be paraded about so that his sons and 
chieftains might see him in that condition of shame, bonds and 
disgrace; and that the fear of Islam might fly abroad through 
the country of the infidels.’” 

The effect of such attempts to produce fear is shown in the 
abject surrender of Hardat and his men in the Doab, and their 
voluntary acceptance of Islam, concerning which the author of 
Ta’ rikh-i-Yamini writes thus: 

1 Chach-nadmah, E.D.,1, 124; al-Baladhuri, op. cit., 441. 
2 Al-‘Utbi, E.D., I, 27. 
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When Hardat heard of this invasion by the protected warriors of God 
who advanced like the waves of the sea, with angels around them on all 
sides, he became greatly agitated, his steps trembled, and he feared for 
his life, which was forfeited under the law of God. So he reflected that his 
safety would best be secured by conforming to the religion of Islam, since 
God’s sword was drawn from the scabbard, and the whip of punishment 
was uplifted. He came forth, therefore, with ten thousand men, who all 
proclaimed their anxiety for conversion, and their rejection of idols.? 

At Muttra we are told that Mahmud was greatly impressed by 
the beauty and size of the buildings; but in spite of this fact 
Al-‘Utbi says that he ‘ gave orders that all the temples should be 
burnt with naphtha and fire, and levelled to the ground’. 

The slaughtering of ‘infidels’ seemed to be one thing that 
gave Mahmid particular pleasure. In one attack on Chand Rai, in 
A.D. 1019, ‘ many infidels were slain or taken prisoners, and the 
Muslims paid no regard to booty until they had satiated them- 
selves with the slaughter of the infidels and worshippers of sun 
and fire’. The historian naively adds that the elephants of the 
Hindu armies ‘came to Mahmiid of their own accord, leaving 
idols, preferring the service of the religion of Islam!”® 

Not infrequently the slaughter of the enemy gave a great 
backset to the indigenous culture of the Hindus, as in the conquest 
of Bihar by Muhammad Bakhtyar Khalji. When he took a 
certain place, the 7abagdat-t-Nasiriz informs us that ‘ great plunder 
fell into the hands of the victors. Most of the inhabitants were 
Brahmans with shaven heads. They were put to death. Large 
numbers of books were found... but no one could explain 
their contents, as all the men had been killed. The whole fort 
and city being a place of study.’* 

Of the destruction of temples and the desecration of idols we 
have an abundance of evidence. Muhammad b. Qasim carried out 
his plan of destruction systematically in Sind, as we have seen; but 
he made an exception of the famous temple at Multan for purposes 
of revenue, as this temple was a place of resort for pilgrims, who 
made large gifts to the idol. Nevertheless, while he thus satisfied 
his avarice by letting the temple stand, he gave vent to his malignity 
by having a piece of cow’s flesh tied around the neck of the idol.° 

1 Al-‘Uthbi, E.D., II, 42. 2 J6id., 45. ® Ibid., 49. 
‘ Minhaj-as-Siraj, Zabaqgat-1-Ndsivi, E.D., UW, 306. 
5 History of India, E.D., I, 470. 
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Minhaj-as-Siraj’ further tells how Mahmitd became widely 
known for having destroyed as many as a thousand temples, and of 
his great feat in destroying the temple of Somnath and carrying 
off its idol, which he asserts was broken into four parts. ‘One 
part he deposited in the Jami‘ Masjid of Ghazni, one he placed at 
the entrance of the royal palace, the third he sent to Mecca, and 
the fourth to Medina.’” 

Muhammad Ghiri, one of the enthusiastic successors of 
Mahmud, in his conquest of Ajmir ‘ destroyed pillars and founda- 
tions of the idol temples, and built in their stead mosques and 
colleges, and the precepts of Islam and the customs of the law were 
divulged and established’.? At Delhi, ‘ the city and its vicinity were 
freed from idols and idol worship, and in the sanctuaries of the 
images of the gods mosques were raised by the worshippers of the 
one God’.* 

Qutb-ud-Din Aybak also is said to have destroyed nearly a 
thousand temples, and then raised mosques on their foundations. 
The same author states that he built the Jami‘ Masjid, at Delhi, 
“and adorned it with the stones and gold obtained from the 
temples which had been demolished by elephants, and covered it 
with inscriptions (from the Qur’an) containing the divine 
commands’.® We have further evidence of this borrowing process 
having been systematically employed from the inscription extant 
over the eastern gateway of this same mosque at Delhi, which 
relates that the materials of twenty-seven idol temples were 
used in its construction.°® 

‘Ala-ud-Din, in his zeal to build a second mina@r to the Jami‘ 
Masjid, to rival the one built by Qutb-ud-Din, is said by Amir 
Khusrt not only to have dug stones out of the hills, but to have 
demolished temples of the infidels to furnish a supply.’ In his 
conquests of south India the destruction of temples was carried 
out by ‘Ala-ud-Din as systematically as it had been in the north 
by his predecessors. 

The Sultan Firaz Shah, in his Futg@zhat, graphically relates how 


1 A gddi and historian of Delhi. He died about a.p. 1260. 

2 Minhaj-as-Siraj, E.D., II, 270. ’ Hasan Nizami, E.D., I, 215. 
4 Ibid., 217. 5 Ibid. * J. Horovitz, op. cit., 13. 

7 Amir Khusri@, E.D., I, 70. 
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he treated Hindus who had dared to build new temples. When 
they did this ‘in the city (Delhi) and the environs, in opposition 
to the Law of the Prophet, which declares that such are not to be 
tolerated, under Divine guidance I destroyed these edifices, I 
killed those leaders of infidelity and punished the others with 
stripes, until this abuse was entirely abolished, . . . and where 
infidels and idolaters worshipped idols, Mussulmans now by God’s 
mercy perform their devotions to the true God’.’ 

With the destruction of the temples also went the destruction 
of the implements of worship, and no doubt very often the sacred 
books. Firtiz Shah takes special pains to note how he made his 
destruction complete: ‘The new temple was destroyed, and I also 
ordered that the infidel books, the idols, and the vessels used in 
their worship should all be burnt’.? 

Even in the reign of Shah Jahan we read of the destruction of 
temples that the Hindus had started to rebuild, and the account 
of this direct attack on the piety of the Hindus is thus solemnly 
recorded in the Badshih-namah: 

‘It had been brought to the notice of His Majesty,’ says the historian, 
‘that during the late reign (of Akbar) many idol temples had been begun 
but remained unfinished at Benares, the great stronghold of infidelity. The 
infidels were now desirous of completing them. His Majesty, the defender 
of the faith, gave orders that at Benares and throughout all his dominions 
in every place all temples that had been begun should be cast down. It was 
reported from the province of Allahabad that seventy-six temples had been 
destroyed in the district of Benares.’® 


It was left to Aurangzib to make a final attempt to overthrow 
idolatry. The author of Ma’athir-t-‘ Alamgivi, dilates upon his 
efforts to put down Hindu teaching, and his destruction of temples 
as follows. In April, A.p. 1669, Aurangzib learned : 


that in the provinces of Thatta, Multan and Benares, but especially in 
the latter, foolish Brahmans were in the habit of expounding frivolous 
books in their schools, and that learners, Muslims as well as Hindus, went 
there from long distances... . The ‘ Director of the Faith’ consequently 
issued orders to all the governors of provinces to destroy with a willing 
hand the schools and temples of the infidels; and they were enjoined to 
put an entire stop to the teaching and practising of idolatrous worship... . 


+ Firtiz Shah, E.D., III, 380. 2 Jbid., 381. 
* ‘Abd-ul-Hamid Lahori, E.D., VI, 36. 
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Later it was reported to his religious Majesty that the government officers 
had destroyed the temple of Bishnath at Benares.’ 

This was not all. Perhaps the most vigorous attempt made 
by Aurangzib, and one that showed his fanatical attitude toward 
Hinduism more than any other single act, was his treatment of 
the sacred city of Muttra. The same writer tells how, in 
December, A.D. 1669, ‘this justice-loving monarch’ ordered 
the destruction of the Hindu temple of Muttra, known as 
Dehra Kestt Rai, and ‘soon that stronghold of infidelity was 
levelled to the ground ’. Then follows a glorification of the piety 
of the emperor, and his mighty works for the cause of Islam, in 
these words: 

On the same spot was laid at great expense the foundation of a vast 
mosque. ... Glory be to God who has given us the faith of Islam, that 
in this reign of the destroyer of false gods, an undertaking so difficult of 
accomplishment has been brought to a successful termination! This 
vigorous support given to the true faith was a severe blow to the arrogance 
of the Rajas, and like idols they turned their faces awestruck to the wall. 
The richly jewelled idols taken from the pagan temples were transferred to 
Agra, and there placed beneath the steps leading to the Nawab Begam 
Sahib’s mosque, in order that they might ever be pressed under foot by the 
true believers. Muttra changed its name to Islamabad.? 

Ten years later, we read that Khan Jahan Bahaditr arrived 
from Jodhpur, bringing several cartloads of idols taken from 
Hindu temples that had been razed, and that His Majesty proceed- 
ed to Chitor on the first of the month Safar of that year, and 
‘temples to the number of sixty-three were here demolished’. Abu 
Turab, who had been commissioned to effect the destruction of 
temples at Amber, reported zz/er alia that ‘three score and six of 
these edifices had been levelled with the ground’.® 

But temples were not always destroyed by the conquerors. In 
some cases where the buildings were at all suitable they were 
converted into mosques, and enlarged and modified to such an 
extent that one would not at the present time easily suspect that 
such a transformation had been made. Two such mosques I have 
seen, one at Amroha, where the chain that supported the bell of 
the original Hindu temple is still to be found hanging from 
the ceiling. The other, in Sambhal,* also plainly reveals some of 

* Muhammad Sadi, E.D., VII, 184. 7? /did., 184,185. 5 Jbid., 187, 188. 

* Amroha and Sambhal are both in the Moradabad District, U.P. 
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the original structure of the Hindu temple, so well known as the 
traditional spot where the tenth or Mishkalank Avatar (Spotless 
Incarnation) of Vishnu will one day appear. Still, the general 
practice in dealing with temples, if they were touched at all, was 
to destroy them rather than to convert them into mosques. 


SLAVERY 


Not only was slaughter of the infidels and the destruction 
of their temples resorted to in the earlier period of Islam’s contact 
with India, but, as we have seen, many of the vanquished were led 
into slavery. The dividing up of booty was one of the special 
attractions to the leaders as well as to the common soldiers 
in these expeditions. Mahmitid seems to have made the slaughter 
of infidels, the destruction of their temples, the capturing of slaves, 
and the plundering of the wealth of the people, particularly of the 
temples and the priests, the main object of his raids. On the occasion 
of his first raid he is said to have taken much booty; and half a 
million Hindus, ‘ beautiful men and women,’ were reduced to 
slavery and taken back to Ghazni!* 

When he later took Kanauj, in a.p. 1017, he took so much booty 
and so many prisoners that ‘the fingers of those who counted 
them would have tired’.” The same authority describes how 
common Indian slaves had become in Ghazni and Central Asia 
after the campaign of A.p. 1019. 

‘The number of prisoners may be conceived from the fact that each was 
sold for from two to ten dirkams.* These were afterwards taken to Ghazni, 
and merchants came from far distant cities to purchase them; . . . and the 
fair and the dark, the rich and the poor were commingled in one common 
slavery.‘ 

In the year A.D. 1202, when Qutb-ud-Din captured Kalinjar, 
after the temples had been converted into mosques, and ‘the very 
name of idolatry was annihilated, fifty thousand men came under 
the collar of slavery and the plain became black as pitch with 
Hindus’.° 

Fortunately, after the thirteenth century we find practically no 
references to the practice of reducing Hindus to slavery ; though 


1 Al-Utbi, E.D., I, 26. 7 J/ozd., 45. 
® A dirham was worth about five pence. ‘ Joid., 49. 
5 Hasan Nizami, E.D., I, 231. 
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slavery did not by any means die out, and from Shams-i-Siraj 
‘Afif we learn that there were so many royal slaves in the reign 
of Firtz Shah (A.p. 1351-1388), that, in the city of Delhi and in 
the various fiefs, there were estimated to be one hundred and 
eighty thousand slaves. Slavery thus became an established 
institution. 

Some of the slaves spent their time in reading and committing to 
memory the Holy Book, others in religious studies, others in copying 
books. Some ... went on pilgrimage to Mecca. Some were placed 
under tradesmen and were taught mechanical arts, so that about twelve 
thousand slaves became artisans of various kinds. Forty thousand every 
day were ready to attend as guards in the Sultan’s equipage or at the 
palace. 


There was a separate treasury for the payment of the allowance 
of the slaves, and a distinct department for administering their 
affairs.’ 

DHIMMIS 

During the long period of Muslim rule in India, the govern- 
ment regarded the people as in three classes with reference to the 
faith. First of all, of course there were the Muslims, who alone 
were technically citizens and stood first in all rights, honours, and 
privileges; secondly, there were the dhzmmis, or unbelievers 
who had submitted to the rule of Islam and had agreed to pay the 
jizyah (poll-tax), that, according to the law of Islam, must be levied 
on all unbelievers; thirdly, there were the fardis, or those who 
had not yet submitted to the government and were under the 
process of subjection. Once a territory had been subjugated, as in 
the case of Sind, the warriors either forcibly converted to Islam 
or killed, their wives and children made slaves, and the temples 
destroyed, it was judged expedient to spare the lives of the non- 
combatant classes, and to fix a tax upon them. Of course, all 
who became Muslims were exempt from slavery and the jzzyah, 
but, as for the others, it was a religious duty that the jzzyahk 
be imposed, in addition to the #Aara7, which was levied on the 
land and other property. 

Muhammad b. Qasim, during the first occupation of Sind (A.D. 

711), placed those who did not embrace Islam in three grades for the 


1 Ta’rikh-t-Firuz Shéhi, E.D., lll, 341. 
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purposes of taxation; in the first grade each was to pay silver 
equal to forty-eight dirhams in weight ;* the second grade paid 
twenty-four dirhams ; and the third, and lowest, grade paid twelve 
dirhams. Those who agreed to pay the tribute and kept their 
ancestral faith were also permitted to keep their property.’ 

All the successive invaders and rulers of India, after Muhammad 
b. Qasim, until the time of Akbar, thought of nothing else than 
applying the law of the jzzyah and all other laws, in respect of the 
treatment of dhimmis, which, so far as the records go, must 
have been anything but conducive to approval and respect for 
the government and religion of the invaders. Mahmid levied such 
tribute during his invasions, and no doubt collected it as often as 
he made his frequent raids. There is ample evidence to prove 
that the Hindus very naturally evaded paying the hated tax as 
often as they could get out of it. During the earlier invasion 
we are told that Muhammad b. Qasim appointed the Brahmans 
to be the collectors of the jizyah.° 

This was a matter of necessity, no doubt, because he had 
not enough men of his own faith to whom he could entrust 
this work. One can believe that such Brahmans would be 
well hated by their fellow countrymen, as the publicans were 
despised by the Jews in the days of Christ. The Brahmans, 
moreover, early gained a favoured position with the conquerors, 
possibly because of this practice of appointing them as collectors 
of the poll-tax. During the reign of Firtz Shah (a.p. 1351-1388) it 
was decided that, although the jzzyak had never been levied on 
the Brahmans of Delhi in the former reigns, it was unwise to 
continue this liberal policy. After consultation with his counsellors, 
it was agreed that they should no longer be excused, since, it was 
pointed out, they “were the very keys of the chamber of idolatry, 
and the infidels were dependent on them ’. The Brahmans, in turn, 
objected, but finally they were compelled to pay, though they 
gained something for their trouble, as the amount was reduced 
below the rates commonly applied.* 

The imposition of such a special tax, based on the idea of 


1 A dirham weight was equal to about 3 grammes. 
2 Chach-namah, E.D., 1, 182. * Jbid., E.D., 1, 184. 
* Ta'vikh-t-Firiz Shahi, E.D., lll, 365. 
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subjection and inferiority, was sufficient in itself either to make 
the Hindus the avowed enemies of Islam, or to drive some weaker 
souls to the point of embracing Islam to escape the tax. However 
that may have been, we learn from a historian of the reign of 
“Ala-ud-Din what the orthodox attitude was in those early times 
with respect to the treatment of dhimmis. Although the inter- 
pretation of the law of the jzzyah as given to the Sultan by the 
gadi (judge) may never have been literally carried out, and 
may only have served, as Sir T. W. Arnold suggests, as a counsel 
of perfection, yet so much is revealed in this statement of the 
religious attitude of those times that we cannot lightly pass it by. 

The Sultan ‘AlJa-ud-Din on one occasion asked a gadi, 
“How are Hindus designated in the law—as payers of tribute or 
givers of tribute?’ The answer was given: 

They are called payers of tribute, and when the revenue officer 
demands silver from them, they should without question, and with all 
humility and respect, tender gold. If the officer throws dirt in their 
mouths, they must without reluctance open their mouths wide to receive 
it... . The due subordination of the dhtmmi is exhibited in this humble 
payment, and by this throwing of dirt into their mouths. The glorification 
of Islam is a duty, and contempt for religion is vain. God holds them in 
contempt, for he says, ‘Keep them in subjection.’ To keep the Hindus in 
abasement is especially a religious duty, because they are the most 
inveterate enemies of the Prophet, and because the Prophet has command- 
ed us to slay them, plunder them, and make them captive, saying, 
‘Convert them to Islam or kill them, enslave them, and spoil their wealth 
and property.’ No doctor but the great doctor (Hanifah), to whose school 


we belong, has assented to the imposition of 7zzyah on Hindus; doctors 
of other schools allow no other alternative but ‘ Death or Islam ’.? 


The amount of tax imposed evidently varied with the circum- 
stances and the necessity of the case, sometimes in utter 
disregard of the limits of the law of Islam. In the days of 
“Ala-ud-Din, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
Hindus had in certain parts given the Sultan much trouble. So 
he determined to impose such taxes on them that they would be 
prevented from rising in rebellion. “The Hindu was to be left 
unable to keep a horse to ride on, to carry arms, to wear fine 
clothes, or to enjoy any of the luxuries of life.’ These edicts, 
says the historian of the period, ‘ were so strictly carried out that 


1 Diya-ud-Din Barani, E.D., III, 184. 
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the chaukidhars and khuts and mugaddims were not able to 
ride on horseback, to find weapons, to get fine clothes, or to 
indulge in betel! . .. No Hindu could hold up his head... . 
Blows, confinement in the stocks, imprisonment and chains were 
all employed to enforce payment.’” 

The payment of the jizyak by the Hindus continued through- 
out the dominions of the sultans, emperors, and kings in 
various parts of India with more or less regularity, though 
often the law was in force in theory only; since it depended 
entirely on the ability of the sovereign to enforce his demands. 
But, finally, it was abolished throughout the Mughul Empire 
in the ninth year of the enlightened Akbar’s reign (A.p. 1665), 
after it had been accepted as a fundamental part of Muslim 
governmental policy in India for a period of more than eight 
centuries. It ceased to be a part of the policy of Muslim rule 
until the reign of Aurangzib, who, because of his adherence 
to the tenets of orthodoxy, issued ‘royal orders to collect the 
revenues of each province according to the Moslem law’.? This 
was the last serious effort made to impose the jzzyah on Hindus, 
and from the beginning of the eighteenth century, after the death 
of the Emperor Aurangzib and the rise of the Maratha power, 
the tax gradually fell into disuse, until finally the Hindus were 


completely freed from it. 


ForRCED CONVERSIONS 


Of all the measures taken by the Muslim rulers in India to 
establish Islam as the religion of the country, none met with more 
bitter resentment on the part of the Hindus than the various 
means that were employed to bring about the conversion of their 
people to the Muslim faith. The echoes of this policy have not 
even yet died away, though more than a century has passed since 
the last forced conversions under royal sanction took place. 

As we have already seen, Muhammad b. Qasim began his inva- 
sion of India in A.D. 711 by forcibly circumcising the Brahmans of 
Debul, and when they objected to this treatment he put all of the 
males over seventeen to death. As he advanced eastward and 
took other cities, we are told that some of the people embraced 


1 Diya-ud-Din Barani, E.D., III, 182,183. * Bakhtawar Khan,E.D VII, 160. 
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Islam rather than die, and we may be sure that all who were made 
slaves were compelled to embrace the religion of the masters to 
whom they were allotted. It was the custom also for the invaders 
to take wives from the Hindus, and, among many instances, we are 
told that Muhammad b. Qasim sent two daughters of the Raja 
Dahir of Sind to Basrah to enter the harem of the governor Hajjaj. 
In fact, these early Arab invaders, who came to India without their 
families, may be pictured, as Elliot says, ‘in several military 
colonies, séeking solace for their lost homes in the arms of native 
women of the country, and leaving their lands and plunder to be 
inherited by their Sindo-Arab descendants’. The point is that these 
alliances, forced, as they were, resulted in conversion to Islam.* 

We do not know how successful the early Arab invaders were 
in bringing about conversions of the Hindus by these methods. 
It is more than likely that they confined operations of this sort 
chiefly to the cities and towns they captured; and it was not 
until a much later period that the bulk of the inhabitants of Sind 
became Muslim. However, with the first invasion of India began 
the use of the royal prerogative of Islam, as conceived of by 
the early propagandists, in bringing about conversion of harbis 
and dhimmis by the use of force. 

Though forced conversions were not the only means of 
increasing the numbers of the faithful, and although the supposi- 
tion is wrong that Islam in India was propagated entirely by the 
sword, even in the early days, yet the fact remains that the use of 
force in some form or other has always been recognized, by the 
Muslim rulers of India, and by the orthodox Jawyers of Islam, as 
being a proper and lawful method of propagating the faith of the 
Prophet. It is impossible, therefore, either to ignore or lightly 
pass over this phase of the religious history of Islam in India, 
though we may well rejoice that the day of greater liberality anda 
more generous interpretation of the precepts of Islam has dawned. 

Such invaders as Mahmid and Timtir seem to have been more 
concerned with iconoclasm, the collection of booty, the enslaving 
of captives, and the sending of infidels to hell with the ‘ prosely- 
tizing sword’ than they were with the conversion of them even by 
means of force. But when rulers were permanently established 
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the winning of converts became a matter of supreme urgency. It 
was a part of the State policy to establish Islam as the religion of 
the whole land. 

Qutb-ud-Din, whose reputation for destroying temples was 
almost as great as that of Mahmud, in the latter part of the 
twelfth century and early years of the thirteenth, must have 
frequently resorted to force as an incentive to conversion. One 
instance may be noted: when he approached Koil (Aligarh) in 
A.D. 1194, ‘those of the garrison who were wise and acute were 
converted to Islam, but the others were slain with the sword ’.* 

Further examples of extreme measures employed to effect a 
change of faith are all too numerous. One pathetic case is 
mentioned in the time of the reign of Firtz Shah (A.p. 1351-1388). 
An old Brahman of Delhi had been accused of worshipping idols 
in his house, and of even leading Muslim women to become 
infidels. He was sent for and his case placed before ‘the judges, 
doctors, elders and lawyers. Their reply was that the provisions 
of the law were clear. The Brahman must either become a 
Muslim or be burned. The true faith was declared to him and the 
right course pointed out, but he refused to accept it.’ Consequently 
he was burned by the order of the Sultan, and the commentator 
adds, “Behold the Sultan’s strict adherence to law and rectitude, 
how he would not deviate in the least from its decrees’.’ 

As late as the middle of the eighteenth century, we learn of a 
case of forced conversions after the crushing defeat of Hindu 
arms near Delhi by Ahmad Shah Abdali. ‘About ninety 
thousand persons, male and female, were taken prisoners, and 
obtained eternal happiness by embracing the Muslim faith. 
Indeed, never was such a splendid victory achieved from the time 
of Amir Mahmitd Sabuktigin to the present day by any of the 
Sultans.’ ° 

In his interesting study, The Preaching of Islam, Sir T. W. 
Arnold shows to what lengths rulers could go in their zeal for the 
Faith even down to modern times. Tipt Sultan, in south India, 
engaged in the most systematic endeavours for securing forcible 
conversions that could be imagined. 


1 Hasan Nizami, E.D., II, 222. 2 Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, E.D., III, 365. 
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In 1788 he issued the following proclamation to the people of 
Malabar :* 


From the period of the conquest until this day, during twenty-four 
years, you have been a turbulent and refractory people, and, in the wars 
waged during your rainy season, you have caused numbers of our 
warriors to taste the draught of martyrdom. Be itso. What is past is past. 
Hereafter, you must proceed in an opposite manner, dwell quietly and pay 
your dues like good subjects ; and, since it is the practice with you for one 
woman to associate with ten men, and you leave your mothers and 
sisters unconstrained in their obscene practices, and are thence all born in 
adultery, and are more shameless in your connections than the beasts of 
the field, I hereby require you to forsake these sinful practices and to be like 
the rest of mankind ; and if you are disobedient to these commands, I have 
made repeated vows to honour the whole of you with Islam and to march 
all the chief persons to the seat of government. This proclamation stirred 
up a general revolt in Malabar ; and early in 1789 Tipti Sultan prepared 
to enforce his proclamation with an army of more than twenty thousand 
men, and issued general orders that every being in the district without 
distinction should be honoured with Islam, that the houses of such as fled 
to avoid that honour should be burned, that they should be traced to their 
lurking places, and that all means of truth and falsehood, force or fraud 
should be employed to effect their universal conversion. ‘Thousands of 
Hindus were accordingly circumcised and made to eat beef; but by the 
end of 1790 the British army had destroyed the last remnant of Tipi 
Sultan’s power in Malabar, and this monarch himself perished, early in 
1799, at the capture of Seringapatam. Most of the Brahmans and Nayars 
who had been forcibly converted subsequently disowned their new religion.? 


.. Perhaps the greater number of Hindus who were forced to 
accept the new faith experienced a milder form of compulsion, 
such as that referred to earlier, when one of the caliphs sent 
‘Jetters to the Princes of Hind, inviting them to submit to his 
authority and embrace Islam’. The historians all speak of the 
enthusiasm that the sultans and emperors had for ‘ promulgating 
the true faith’ and doctrines of Islam, and we may assume that 
quite often the objects of their persuasion were quietly compelled 
to become Muslims. Firtz Shah, in his Futéhat, naively writes 
that he encouraged his infidel subjects to embrace the religion of 
the Prophet, and proclaimed that every one who repeated the 
‘ereed and became a Muslim should be exempt from the jzzyah. 


Information of this came to the ears of the people at large, and great 
numbers of Hindus presented themselves, and were admitted to the 


1 Arnold, Zhe Preaching of Islam, 261 f. 2 [bid. 
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honour of Islam. ‘Thus they came forward day by day from every 
quarter, and were exonerated from the 7tzyai and were favoured with 
presents and honours.’ 


Even the mild Akbar makes a confession to having forced 
Brahmans by fear of his power to adopt the religion of his 
ancestors,” and Aurangzib personally taught ‘the sacred kalimah 
to many infidels with success’, and invested them with £Az/‘ats 
(royal robes) and other favours.* 

Aurangzib is also known to have brought about the forced 
conversion of certain Rajput tribes in the vicinity of Agra, 
notably the group known as the Malkands. Sometimes it happen- 
ed that the head of a tribe or family would accept Islam alone, 
in order to preserve the ancestral property in the family, and then 
later others of the family would follow; or leading Hindu 
families and houses of ruling Hindu princes would be compelled 
to give some of their women as wives to the kings and emperors 
and Muslim chiefs. 

The latest, and we trust the last example of this extreme type 
of forced conversion, occurred in the year 1921, during the out- 
break known as the Moplah Rebellion.* This unfortunate occur- 
rence was the outcome of agitation among this most ignorant and 
fanatical section of all the Muslims of India on the part of certain 
‘“Khilatat’ preachers. With more zeal than judgment they sought 
to impress on the Muslims of this section that their assistance 
was required to help their brethren throughout India to bring 
pressure to bear on the Government to assist in restoring to the 
late Turkish caliphate the part of its empire lost in the Great 
War, particularly the Hejaz, Palestine, and Syria. The Moplahs 
proved to be too apt pupils, and their enthusiasm soon got 
beyond the control of the ‘AA#z/afat’ preachers. Thinking that 
the way they could best make a contribution to the cause of loyalty 
to Islam was to take up arms, they proceeded to start a rebellion, 
in which many innocent Hindus were made the object of their 
attacks. Numbers who refused to be forcibly converted to Islam 


1 Futihat-i-Fiviiz Sh@hi, E.D., Ill, 386. 

? Abii’l-Fadl], 4kbar-nadmah, E.D., VI, 60. 

4 Bakhtawar Khan, E.D., VII, 159. 
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were killed, but the numbers that were so converted, in order to 
save their lives and property, were still greater. This affair reminded 
people of the south of the days of Haydar ‘Ali and Tipt Sultan, 
and as soon as the rebellion was put down the Hindus immediately 
arranged to receive back into caste as many of these unfortunate 
converts as wished to return. 

The day of forced conversions as a policy of religion has passed: 
not only beyond the limits of practical possibility in Indian Islam, 
but well beyond the pale of respectable opinion. Aurangzib and 
Tipu Sultan would find difficulty in understanding to what lengths. 
the representatives of Islam were willing to go at the Delhi Unity 
Conference in October, 1924, where they mutually agreed with the 
Hindus that force should not be used in bringing about conver- 
sions, and that people should be free to change their religion with- 
out fear of persecution. 


CHAPTER III 


PEACEFUL PENETRATION 


Tue story of the spread of Islam by the sword has been told 

so repeatedly that it is not easy for the casual reader of history to 
realize that its followers ever einployed any other method. While 
India, in common with other conquered countries, furnishes in- 
numerable examples of the employment of military and political 
power to secure conversions, as we have observed in the preceding 
chapter, we are now to consider the evidences of peaceful penetra- 
tion, and the results of the patient missionary endeavours of 
itinerant preachers and traders. We shall also need to consider 
the effect of the democratic social system of Islam, with its strong 
appeal to the down-trodden millions of the depressed classes of 
Hindus. In fact, there seems to be ample reason for believing 
that a relatively larger proportion of the present Muslim popula- 
tion of India can be regarded as the result of methods of peaceful 
penetration than can be associated with the harsher methods of 
the Muslim conquerors. 
There is an abundance of material available on this subject in 
the extensive biographies of the Indian Muslim saints, which 
undoubtedly would yield rich reward to the painstaking student.* 
Up to the present, however, very little has been done to un- 
cover this information beyond the able researches of Sir 
T. W. Arnold, who has presented the main outlines in his chapter 
on India in The Preaching of Islam. Since there is room for no 
more than a bare sketch of the extensive operations of Muslim 
missionary efforts, I hereby acknowledge my indebtedness to Prof. 
Arnold’s investigations in what follows. 


THR INFLUENCE OF MUSLIM TRADERS 


The reason for mentioning the trader first is not that his was 
a more potent influence for the dissemination of Islam than that 


1 For extensive bibliography see W. Ivanow, Descriptive Cat. Pers. MS., 
A.S.B., 1, 1924, 78-115 ; and II, 71-90. 
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of other peaceful missionaries, but because he was the first to 
arrive. It is known that Arab traders have had long and intimate 
contacts with the western coast of India, but the earliest record of 
any settlement appears to belong to the eighth century. We may 
even suppose that while Muhammad b. Qasim was fitting out his 
military expedition for the occupation of Sind, which was to become 
the most distant eastern province of the Damascus government, 
traders from Arabia were fitting out their ships, and preparing to 
say farewell to the homeland in anticipation of the new trading 
colonies to be established on the western coast of India. The Arabs 
were the people who, in these early centuries, maintained the com- 
mercial routes between India and Europe, and conducted a thriving 
trade in spices, ivory, and gems. Many of them, also, landing at 
the ports of Sind, travelled across western India and up into 
Central Asia; and, if we may judge from the missionary 
activities credited to Muslim traders in other parts of the world, 
it is more than likely that these traders from Arabia were a very 
real influence for the spread of the faith. 

One very important factor in the establishment of Muslim 
settlements on the western coast of India was the encouragement 
to trade given by the Hindu rulers. The Balhara dynasty in the 
north, and the Zamorin of the Malabar coast, were most partial 
to Muslims; and many a trader, encouraged by the complacent 
attitude of the Hindu chieftains, took up his abode in Anhilwara, 
Cambay and Sindan, or in Calicut and Quilon. They were treated 
with great consideration, were allowed to build mosques freely, 
and were permitted to practise their religion without hindrance. 
Consequently, these early Arab and Persian settlers established 
themselves all along the coast, intermarried with the Hindu 
population, and thus gave rise to the Nawaits or Natia community 
of the Konkan, and the Mappillas or Moplahs of the Malabar 
coast. 

The traditional account of the introduction of Islam to the 
Malabar coast is recorded by Zayn-ud-Din, an historian of the 
sixteenth century.’ He states that the conversion of Cheruman 
Perumal occurred during the lifetime of the Prophet. A company 
of pilgrims from Arabia were making a journey to visit Adam’s 


1 See Arnold, op. cit., 264 ff. 
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footprint in Ceylon. On their arrival at Cranganore they paid a 
visit to the raja, and told him of the miracle of Muhammad’s having 
split the moon. Perumal was captivated by this report of the exhi- 
bition of such supernatural power. He was converted ; and when 
the pilgrims returned from their journey he secretly joined them, 
and went with them to Arabia to visit the Prophet, who had not 
yet fled to Medina. 

The king remained in Arabia for some time, and was on the 
point of returning to his country for the purpose of erecting 
mosques and spreading the faith of Islam when he fell sick 
and died. On his death-bed he requested his companions not to 
abandon the proposed missionary visit to Malabar. To further this 
object he gave them letters of recommendation to his viceroys, 
and also requested them to conceal the fact of his death. After 
the king had passed away, Sharaf bin Malik and his companions 
set sail for Cranganore. They were kindly received on the 
presentation of the king’s letters, and were given a grant of land, 
on which they erected a mosque. One of the missionaries, 
Malik bin Dinar, decided to settle there, but Malik bin Habib 
journeyed throughout Malabar for the purpose of building 
mosques. He first went to Quilon and is said to have built a 
mosque there; thence to Hili Marawi, where he built another 
mosque, and so on, until he had caused the erection of mosques in 
seven other places before finally returning to Cranganore. Later 
on he is said to have visited all these places again, to pray in the 
mosque of each, and then came back, praising and giving thanks to 
God for the manifestation of the faith of Islam in a land filled with 
unbelievers.’ 

While this is an interesting bit of tradition, it unfortunately 
lacks the support of any historical evidence ; and, so far as actual 
records are concerned, we are not able to trace the arrival of Arab 
settlers to the Malabar coast earlier than the eighth century A.p., 
when some refugees from Iraq came and took up their residence 
in the country. The narrative is of value, however, in that it shows 
the extent to which it is believed that Islam had its origin in south 
India from wholly peaceful methods. The Arab traders enjoyed the 


1 J. Duncan, art.‘ The Coast of Malabar’, 4.4., V,9; Arnold, op. cit., 
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favour of the Hindu rulers, whose states profited extensively from 
the mercantile relations thus established; and as a result no 
hindrances were put in the way of their proselytizing. In fact, the 
native converts are known to have been treated with the same 
respect and consideration as foreigners, even though they may 
have been recruited from the lowest classes of society. 

One interesting feature of the spread of Islam on the Malabar 
coast was the part the zamorin of Calicut took in the coming of the 
Muslims. He is said to have deliberately encouraged the lower 
castes to become Muslims, in order to have sufficient sailors to man 
his warships; and to this end ordered ‘that, in every family of 
fishermen in his dominion, one or more of the male members 
should be brought up as Muhammadans’.* Thus ‘a Hindu political 
necessity ’ came to lend a hand to the spread of Islam in south 
India ; and, through intermarriage with the women of the country, 
along the coast, as well as through converts from the lower castes, 
who welcomed the coming of Islam as a chance to win a degree 
of social freedom that Hinduism denied them through its cruel 
and rigid caste system, the immigrant Arab traders, who were 
constantly being reinforced by new arrivals, gradually brought 
about the establishment of their faith. So rapid was the process 
of conversion that took place during the early centuries of the 
Muslim era, that, had the Portuguese not arrived on the scene 
when they did, it is claimed, the whole of the Malabar coast 
would have become solidly Muhammadan. 

It would be interesting to know something of the individuals 
who took part in this early work of propagating Islam in the 
Malabar country, but unfortunately no records exist. We do find, 
however, that a special mission was sent, in A.D. 1441, to the 
zamorin of Calicut by the Timtrid aspirant to the caliphate, 
Shah Rukh. ‘Abd-ur-Razzag, who was himself chosen as the 
special envoy for this mission, has left an account of this un- 
successful expedition, which runs as follows: ‘A Muslim ambas- 
sador came to the court of Shah Rukh from the Hindu zamorin 
of Calicut and represented to the sultan how excellent and meri- 
torious an action it would be to send a special envoy to the 
zamorin, to invite him to accept Islam in accordance with the 
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injunction, “Summon thou to the ways of thy Lord with wisdom 
and with kindly warning,”’* and open the bolt of darkness and error 
that locked his benighted heart, and let the splendour of the light 
of faith and the brightness of the sun of Knowledge shine into 
the window of his soul’. However, ‘Abd-ur-Razzaq found the 
zamorin unresponsive to this proposed plan, so the project had 
to be abandoned and the special envoy was forced to return to 
Khurasan. 

The testimony of travellers is illuminating in the matter of 
showing the extent to which these Muslim trade settlements had 
become permanently established in south India. Ibn Batttah 
(A.D. 1304-1377), in the early part of the fourteenth century, notes 
that there were many rich merchants with whom the towns of 
Malabar were crowded, and that five mosques stood as an orna- 
ment to Quilon. In the fifteenth century, ‘Abd-ur-Razzaq writes 
that, on every Friday and solemn feast day, ‘the £hufbah was read 
according to the rules of Islam ’.® 

The Muslim community to-day on the Malabar coast of south 
India is spoken of as the Mappillas or Moplahs, and it is the 
direct result of the coming of these early Arab traders of the 
eighth and succeeding centuries. To-day they number one million, 
one hundred and eight thousand, and are found in the presidency 
of Madras and the native state of Coorg. Their language is 
Malayalam. They are very bigoted and ignorant as a class, 
and have given trouble from time to time by their fanatical out- 
bursts, the last and most serious of all being in 1921,* when 
they carried on a real rebellion. They endeavoured to set 
up a Muslim kingdom, and perpetrated forced conversions 
among the Hindu community. Even to-day Islam is spreading 
rapidly among the Hindu low-castes through the active but quiet 
efforts of the Mappillas. Looking farther afield, there is no doubt 
that Arab traders not only introduced Islam into Ceylon, but that 
it was even carried from the Malabar coast to the Maldive and 
Laccadive Islands, which are now wholly Muslim. 


1 Qur’an, xvi, 126. 
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Another interesting Muslim community of south India, which 
seems to owe its origin to Muslim traders, is that of the Labbais on 
the east Tamil coast. One account relates that they are the descen- 
dants of some Arab traders who were shipwrecked on the Indian 
coast, and compelled to settle there. Another tradition says that 
they were Arab refugees, exiled from Iraq in the early part of the 
eighth century by Hajjaj bin Yusuf of Basrah,who first landed on the 
Konkan. Some of them remained there, but others, after crossing 
over India, settled on the coast, north-east of Cape Comorin. Like 
the Arabs of the west coast, they intermarried with the Tamil 
tribes of the lower castes, and steadily added to their community. 
At the present time they number three hundred and eighty-two 
thousand. They use the Tamil language written in the Arabic 
character, with a large sprinkling of Arabic words.’ 

Lastly, mention should be made of the influence of traders, as 
recorded by al-Baladhuri, in the north-western part of India, which 
supports the testimony already given, that the Muslim trader has 
in his quiet way had no little share in the spread of Islam. ‘This 
author relates an account of the conversion of a king of ‘Usayfan, 
somewhere between Multan and Kashmir, in the caliphate of 
Mu'‘tasim (A.D. 833-842). This king became disgusted because 
prayers to an idol could not save his son’s life, so he attacked the 
temple, destroyed the idol, and killed the priests. Then he invited 
a party of Muslim traders to come to him, “who made known to 
him the unity of God’. Whereupon he believed in the Unity and 
became a Muslim.’ 


THE WorK OF MISSIONARIES 


Throughout the history of Islam in India the missionary, or 
itinerant preacher, has been a relatively important factor. His 
work has not received anything like the attention that it deserves, 
from the standpoint of the results accomplished. Most writers 
have chosen to stress the military and political aspects of Muslim 
life in the country, and, with the exception of the researches of 
Sir T. W. Arnold, the Muslim missionary has been hitherto 
almost entirely neglected. It must not be thought that the Muslim 
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preachers were organized for their propaganda work in any 
modern way. Nor is there any proof, save in one or two 
instances, that they were ever brought in by the Muslim con- 
querors. Usually they have been individuals endowed with piety 
and religious zeal, frequently men of learning, who, through their 
own personal interest in the spread of Islam, and inspired with a 
divine call, have been content to wander from place to place and 
gather disciples. 

The period of this individualistic missionary activity extends 
from the beginning of the eleventh century right up to the 
present time, though with considerable irregularity. The records 
show that there were very few missionaries in the first two 
centuries beginning with the time of Mahmitd’s invasions. But, 
in the thirteenth century A.D., well-known names begin to 
appear, particularly that of Khwajah Mu‘in-ud-Din Chishti 
of Ajmir. The fourteenth century A.D. seems to have been 
the time of the greatest display of missionary zeal, since the 
number of missionaries of whose names and work we find a 
record exceeds that of any other single century. The fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries following showed a tendency to a decline 
in missionary work, probably because of the marked spirit of 
toleration in the policy of the Mughul emperors; and in the 
seventeenth centuries names are all but lacking. However, this 
may be to a large extent due to the fact that, for want of 
organization of any sort, no careful records could be kept; and, 
in the absence of such, we are not justified in assuming that no 
missionary work was accomplished. In fact, we know that quiet 
personal work must have gone on all the time, as it does at the 
present day, resulting in numerous accessions to the Muslim 
community. 

One of the earliest missionaries of whom we have any record 
was Shaykh Isma‘il, who came to Lahore about the year a.p. 1005. 
He belonged to the Bukhara Sayyids, and was distinguished both 
for his secular and religious learning. It is said that crowds 
‘flocked to listen to his sermons, and that no unbeliever ever 
came into personal contact with him without being converted to 
the faith of Islam’.” 


* Arnold, op. cit., 280. 
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To the eleventh century also belong ‘Abd Allah,’ a mis- 
sionary from the Yaman, who began his work of preaching 
in Gujarat about the year A.p. 1067. It is said that through the 
performance of his miracles many Hindus were converted to 
Islam. The Bohrahs regard him as their first missionary.’ 

In the twelfth century we meet with the name of Nur-ud-Din, 
another Isma‘ili missionary, more generally known as Nur Satagar, 
the name which he adopted in deference to the Hindus. He was 
sent from Alamitt, in Persia, the headquarters of the Grand Master 
of the Isma‘ilis, and came to Gujarat in the reign of Siddha Raj 
(A.D. 1094-1143). It is said that he was instrumental in the con- 
version of the Kanbis, Kharwas, and Koris, all low-caste folk. 
The Khojahs regard Nutr Satagar as their first missionary.* 

In the thirteenth century there are several names of impor- 
tance. One of these is that of Sayyid Jalal-ud-Din of Bukhara 
(A.D. 1190-1291). He settled in Uch, in Sind, in a.p. 1244, and was 
successful in winning many converts to the faith of Islam. Many 
of his descendants are still revered as saints, and even to this day 
his tomb is guarded by members of his family. This remarkable 
family has been responsible for a widening circle of religious 
influence.* Sayyid Sadr-ud-Din and his son, Hasan Kabir-ud-Din, 
who laboured in theneighbourhood of Uch, are likewise held to have 
been the cause of many turning to Islam in the thirteenth century, 
and the latter is said to have possessed such hypnotic influence 
that as soon as his glance fell upon any Hindu he would at once 
accept the faith.” Sayyid Ahmad Kabir, known as Makhdtm-i- 
Jahaniyan and grandson of Jalal-ud-Din, is said to have been the 
means of the conversion of several tribes in the Punjab. 

Perhaps the most famous Muslim missionary of India was 
Khwajah Mu‘in-ud-Din Chishti, who died in Ajmir in A.p. 1236. 
A native of Sistan, in what was then east Persia, he is said to have 
received his missionary call to India while on a pilgrimage to 
Medina. The Prophet came to him in a dream and said to him, 
‘The Almighty has entrusted the country of India to thee. Go 
thither and settle in Ajmir. By God’s help, the faith of Islam 
shall, through thy piety and that of thy followers, be spread in 

1 Najm-ul-Ghani Khan, Wadhdabib-ul-[slam, 272. 2 See also p. 98. 

5 Arnold, op. cit., 275. * Joid., 281. 5 Jbid., 282. 
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in that land.’ According to the account, he obeyed the call and 
came to Ajmir, where idolatry prevailed under Hindu rule. One 
of his first converts was a yogi, the spiritual preceptor of the 
Raja himself. Little by little Mu‘in-ud-Din attracted to himself a 
body of disciples, whom he had won over from infidelity by his 
teachings. His fame as a teacher became so well known abroad 
that Hindus are said to have come to him in great numbers, and 
that many were induced to embrace Islam. Even during his 
short stay in the city of Delhi, when on his way to Ajmir, he is 
said to have converted seven hundred persons.’ 

Late in the same century, Bu ‘Ali Qalandar, a missionary from 
Persian Iraq, came to north India and settled at Panipat, near 
Delhi. The Muslim Rajputs of this place declare that they are 
descendants of one Amir Singh, who was a convert of this saintly 
man. Bu ‘Ali Qalandar died there in A.p. 1324, and his tomb 
in still an object of veneration to many pilgrims.’ 

Generally speaking, Muslim missionaries have followed in the 
wake of conquering armies. This was the case in the north, and 
in Bengal especially. Muhammad Bakhtyar Khalji swept over 
Bihar and Bengal at the close of the twelfth century A.D., and 
founded a Muslim kingdom there with headquarters at Gaur. 
Under the protection of this Muslim sovereignty, missionaries of 
the faith found freedom for the exercise of their zeal; and, as a 
result of certain social and religious causes, they were eminently 
successful. In eastern Bengal, Islam is not confined to the cities 
and centres of government, as is largely the case in northern India. 
Here, even under the admittedly severe measures of many of the 
Muslim rulers to spread the religion of Islam, but few, compara- 
tively, of the village people embraced the religion of their con- 
querors. But in eastern Bengal we find it mostly in the villages; 
and, judging from the manners and customs of the followers of the 
Prophet, their physical appearance, and the caste distinctions 
which they still retain, it seems clear that these converts were 
recruited from the original inhabitants of the soil.* In this part 
of India, Hinduism was not nearly so well organized and con- 
solidated as in the northern, western, and southern parts of the 


2 Arnold, op. cit., 281. 4 Jbid., 282. 
’ Sir H. H. Risley, Zhe Tribes and Castes of Bengal. 
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country. The inhabitants were under the influence of a crude 
form of Buddhism; and, despised as they were by their proud 
Aryan rulers, who held them in disdain, they apparently welcomed 
the Muslim missionaries gladly. The following statement of W. W. 
Hunter would seem to be quite a fair interpretation of the response 
made by the people of eastern Bengal to the work of the Muslim 
missionaries : 
To these poor people, fishermen, hunters, pirates, and low-caste 
tillers of the soil, Islam came as a revelation from on high. It was the 
creed of the ruling race ; its missionaries were men of zeal, who brought 


the Gospel of the unity of God and the equality of men in His sight to a 
despised and neglected population. 


Missionary efforts in Bengal, as elsewhere, are attested by the 
graves and shrines of missionaries, who are credited with having 
been zealous for the spread of their faith. One of the earliest of 
these belonged to the thirteenth century, Shaykh Jalal-ud-Din 
Tabrizi, who died in A.p. 1244. He is said to have visited Bengal 
and died there, though the place of his tomb is unknown. Yet his 
memory is revered; and a shrine in his honour has been erected, 
which is still visited by pilgrims.’ 

During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries A.D., mission- 
ary work was carried on in the Punjab, Kashmir, the Deccan, 
western India, and eastern India with increasing zeal. In the 
Punjab we find Baha-ul-Haqq, Baba Farid-ud-Din, of Pak Pattan 
and Ahmad Kabir, known as Makhdtn:-i-Jahaniyan, at the height 
of their endeavour. The first of these is said to have converted 
many on the plains of the western Punjab, and Baba Farid-ud-Din 
is said to have been the means of the conversion of some sixteen 
tribes.° Bulbul Shah is said to have been the first missionary to 
Kashmir. In the early part of the fourteenth century he converted 
the first Muhammadan king of that country, who took the name 
Sadr-ud-Din. Later in this century, in A.D. 1388, the progress 
of Islam was greatly advanced by the coming of Sayyid ‘Ali 
Hamadani, who is said to have brought with him seven hundred 
Sayyids. These men ‘ established hermitages all over the country, 


+ Arnold, op. cit., 279. 
* /6td., 280. See also Ibn Batiitah, tr. Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, 
IV, 151. ® Arnold, op. cit., 281 f. 
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and by their influence appear to have assured the acceptance of 
the new religion’. We are told, also, that their arrival seems to 
have aroused considerable fanaticism, for the Sultan Sikandar 
(A.D. 1393-1417) was given the name But-shikan (idol-smasher), 
from his destruction of Hindu idols and temples.” 

In the Deccan and western India we find the well-known 
Sayyid Muhammad Gistt Daraz and Pir Mahabir Khamdayat at 
work. The latter was an Arab preacher, who came as a mission- 
ary to Bijapur about the year A.p. 1304, and began work among 
the peasants. Among these are to be found Muslims who claim 
that their ancestors were Jains converted by him. At the close of 
the same century, Gist’ Daraz was working among the Hindus of 
the Poona district, where he met with success, and later was 
similarly successful in Belgaum. He was laid to rest from his 
labours at Gulbarga. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Sind and western 
India particularly were the scene of the labours of Muslim mis- 
sionaries. In Sind and Cutch, Sayyid Yusuf-ud-Din and Pir Sadr- 
ud-Din became famous for their work. We are told that Sayyid 
Yusuf-ud-Din, who was a descendant of ‘Abd-ul-Oadir Jilani, 

was bidden in a dream to leave Baghdad for India and convert its 
inhabitants to Islam. He came to Sind in a.p. 1422, and, after labouring 
there for ten years, he succeeded in winning over to Islam seven hundred 
families of the Lohana caste, who followed the example of two of their 
number, by name Sundarji and Hansraj; these men embraced Islam, 
after seeing miracles performed by the saint, and on their conversion 
received the names of Adamji and Taj Mohammed respectively. Under 
the leadership of the grandson of the former, these people migrated to 
Cutch, where their numbers were increased by converts from among the 
Cutch Lohanas.’ 


Pir Sadr-ud-Din began his labours in Sind about the year 
A.D. 1430. He was an Isma‘ili missionary who was head of 
the Khojah sect.* He made certain concessions to Hindu beliefs 
and customs, with the result that he won his first converts in the 
villages and towns of Upper Sind. He also worked in Cutch ‘and 
from these parts the doctrines of his sect spread southwards 
through Gujarat to Bombay’.® 


1 Arnold, op. cit., 292. 2 Ibid. 2 Jbid., 274. 
* See p. 101. 5 Arnold, op. cit., 275. 
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In Gujarat and other parts of western India, missionaries 
of Islam were actively engaged in spreading their doctrines. 
Imam Shah of Pirana and Dawal Shah Pir are two whose names 
are linked together in the latter half of the fifteenth century a.p. 
The former is said 


to have converted a large body of cultivators by bringing about a 
fall of rain after two seasons of scarcity. On another occasion, meeting 
a band of Hindu pilgrims passing through Pirana on their way to 
Benares, he offered to take them there; they agreed, and in a moment 
were in the holy city, where they bathed in the Ganges and paid their 
vows ; they then awoke to find themselves still in Pirdna, and adopted the 
faith of the saint who could perform such a miracle. 


Malik ‘Abd-ul-Latif, the real name of Dawal Shah Pir, was 
the son of one of the nobles of Mahmtid Begarha (A.p. 1458-1511), 
of the Muslim kingdom in Gujarat. Many of the Cutch 
Muslims hold the Pir as their spiritual leader, and assert 
that through his influence many Hindus were converted.” 

In Nasik are to be found the descendants of Shah Muhammad 
Sadiq, an Arabian ‘missionary, who came from Medina in A.p. 
1568, thus following another Arabian missionary, Khwajah 
Khunmir Husayni, who laboured in the same region fifty years 
before, with considerable success.° 

To Kashmir, towards the close of the fifteenth century, came a 
missionary from Talish, on the Caspian Sea, by the name of Mir 
Shams-ud-Din. He was a Shi‘ah, and with the help of his disciples 
is said to have soon converted a large number of people.* 

Arnold tells of another group of people in southern India, 
the Dudekulas, 

who live by cotton cleaning (as their name denotes) and by weaving 
coarse fabrics, and attribute their conversion to Baba Fakhr-ud-Din, whose 
tomb they revere at Penukonda.® Legend says that he was originally a 
king of Sistan, who abdicated his throne in favour of his brother, became a 
religious mendicant and set out on a proselytizing mission. The legend 
goes on to say that he finally settled at Penukonda in the vicinity of a 
Hindu temple, where his presence was unwelcome to the Raja of the place. 


Instead of appealing to force, he applied several tests to discover whether 
the Muhammadan saint or his own priest was the better qualified by 
1 Arnold, op. cit., 277. 
2 Bombay Gazetteer, V, 89, Bombay, 1877-1904. 
® Ibid., XVI, 75-76. * Arnold, op. cit., 292. 
5 Eighty-six miles north of Bangalore. 
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sanctity to possess the temple. As a final test, he had them both tied up 
in sacks filled with lime, and thrown into tanks. The Hindu priest never re- 
appeared, but Baba Fakhr-ud-Din asserted the superiority of his faith by 
being miraculously transported to a hill outside the town. The Raja 
hereupon became a Mussalman, and his example was followed by a large 
number of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, and the temple was turned 


into a mosque.’ 

Another community, found in south India, that is an excellent 
example of group conversion by missionaries is that of the Ravut- 
tans, found in the districts of Madura, Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, 
North Arcot, and the Nilgiris. These people assert that they were 
converted by the preaching of missionaries, whose tombs they 
venerate to the present day. Of these the leading one seems to 
have been Sayyid Nathar Shah (a.p. 969-1039), variously called 
also Nadir Shah and Nathad Vali. This man, who is said to have 
converted large numbers of Hindus to Islam, made his head- 
quarters at Trichinopoly, after wandering much in Arabia, Persia, 
and northern India. His tomb is a famous place of pilgrimage in 
south India.’ 

In considering the work of the earlier Muslim missionaries 
notice should be taken of the fact that most of the evidence 
recorded is derived from biographers who undoubtedly have 
given liberal interpretation to the ability and success of their 
heroes. Much of their success is attributed to wonder-working 
powers and the effect of magic on the minds of the credu- 
lous, some of the miracles being recorded and others being 
referred to in the most general terms. Again, others seem to 
have attracted followers to themselves because of their undoubted 
piety, which is matter of great consideration among the Hindus. 
But all seem to have made an impression and won a hearing 
because of the simple and straightforward religious and social 
precepts of Islam, which exalt the unity of God, declare the 
abomination of idolatry, and proclaim the equality of all believers 
as opposed to the oppressive system of caste, which has been 
for so many centuries the blight of Hinduism. So, after all due 
allowance is made for the influence of the miraculous, it remains 


1 Arnold, op. cit., 267. 
2 Madras District Gazetteers, Trichinopoly, I, 338, Madras, 1907; 


Arnold, op. cit., 267. 
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without question that, as a result of the piety and zeal of the 
missionaries and the message they had to proclaim, they un- 
doubtedly did win conspicuous success. Just how much may 
never be measured, and it is a curious thing, to say the least, that 
in the record of the historians of the kings and emperors of the 
various dynasties practically no mention is made of the work 
of the missionaries in spreading the religion of Islam, and 
thus aiding the rulers who so frequently styled themselves 
defenders and propagators of the faith. Whether this absence 
of comment is deliberate or accidental we may never know. 
Whether it indicates, as some may think, that the success of the 
missionaries was not nearly so great as is usually attributed to 
them, is likewise a matter that cannot fully be settled. Neverthe- 
less, the presumption is strong that they were successful, and 
it is more than likely that the absence of comment is due to the 
fact that the historians were too interested in royal affairs to busy 
themselves with the activities of such humble folk as missionaries. 


MISSIONARY WorK SINCE 1800 


The work of individuals has been going on as before; and, 
having come under critical review, results can be more accurately 
evaluated. In the early part of the nineteenth century there was 
a remarkable revival of the Muhammadan religion in Bengal, 
particularly under the inspiration of the Wahhabi reformers,’ 
Haji Shari‘at Allah and his son Didht. Miyan, who won many 
converts from among unbelievers. Nor can the conversions be 
said to have stopped at the present time. 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century there has been a 
widespread revival of Islam all over India, and the annual 
conversions are estimated anywhere from ten thousand to six 
hundred thousand. Some parts of the country report no 
missionary activity whatever, while in others it is very marked, 
notably in Bengal and on the Malabar coast. But there are no 
means of judging the accuracy of any of the statements made. 
Occasionally gross exaggeration is the only expression that will 
characterize the work of the preachers, as when in the Punjab 
a certain Haji Muhammad is reported to have converted as 


1 See ‘ Wahhabi Movement’, pp. 178 ff. 
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many as two hundred thousand.’ It is said that between the 
years 1901 and 1911 conversions frequently took place at the Jami* 
Masjids of Lahore and Delhi. At the former two thousand are 
said to have accepted Islam and six hundred and forty-six at the 
latter, while no fewer than forty thousand must have embraced 
Islam during the decade in the Punjab alone. The converts there 
were mostly from the lower classes of the Chuhras and Chamdars.” 
On the Malabar coast conversions are being made from among 
the Tzyans, Mukkuvans, or fishermen caste, from the Cheruman, 
or agricultural labourers, and other low castes. At Ponani, under 
the auspices of the Minnat-ul-Islam Sabha, there are two schools 
for new converts, one for boys and another for girls. Here also 
resides the spiritual head of the majority of the Muslims of 
Malabar, who directs the work of the Sabha (Society). It is report- 
ed that more than six thousand converts have passed through 
these schools since they were organized. Those under instruction 
are not only given free tuition in the tenets of the new faith, but 
are given material assistance as well. There are sixteen branches 
of the Sabha in south Malabar, Travancore, and Cochin; and 
extensive charities have been organized.® 
So numerous have the conversions from Hinduism been that 
there is a decided tendency for the Muhammadans, of both the west 
and east coasts of southern India, to retain the aboriginal type 
from which they are drawn. During the decade ending in 1911, 
the Mappillas on the west coast increased fourteen per cent, 
largely through accessions from the lower classes of Hindus. In 
fact, the increase has been so rapid as to make it possible that, in 
a few years, the whole of the lower grades of Hindu society of 
the west coast may become Muhammadans. This possibility 
receives support from the evidence of the Census Superintendent 
of 1881, who wrote concerning the decrease in the number of the 
Cheruman caste as follows: 
This caste numbered ninety-nine thousand in Malabar at the Census of 


1871, and in 1881 only sixty-four thousand, seven hundred and thirty-five. 
There are forty thousand fewer Cherumans than there would have been but 


1 Garcin de Tassy, La Langue et la Littévature Hindoustanies, Paris, 
1874, 343. 2 C.1.2., 1911, XIV, Punjaé, pt. I, 170. 
8 C.1.#., Madras, 1911, XO, pt. I, 54. 
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for some disturbing influence, and this is very well known to be conversion 
to Muhammadanism.? 

There are many zealous Muslim missionaries working at the 
present time throughout India, with varying results. The most 
noted of these is undoubtedly Khwajah Hasan Nizami, of Delhi, 
who is himself the living centre of a most active and interesting 
tabligh (propaganda) movement. He is a Sufi of the Chishti order, 
and has followers all over the country. He is the editor-in-chief of 
several papers, and has developed a considerable amount of 
literature in the form of tracts, pamphlets and books, which are 
circulated not only in Urdu but other Muslim languages of India 
as well. His preachers are instructed to work especially among 
the untouchables and convert them. He gives the fourfold object 
of his ‘Tablighi Mission’ as follows: 

1. To strengthen Muslims through religious teaching. 

2. To assist Muslims to improve their economic condition. 

3. To inspire Muslims with missionary zeal. 

4. To propagate Islam among non-Muslims. 

Other important modern missionary agencies are the Jam‘iyat- 
i-Tabligh-ul-Islam,” and the Ahmadiyah propaganda organiza- 
tions.® 

OTHER CAUSES OF CONVERSION 


When it comes to considering the classes of Hindus from 
which converts have largely come, it is impossible to account for 
the size of the numbers wholly through the militant or peaceful 
zeal of conquerors, traders, and missionaries. There are other 
elements that enter in from the side of the Hindus themselves, and 
from the structure of their society, that have been an aid to the 
spread of Islam. The first of these factors, which have been 
effective from the earliest times, has been the oppressive social 
conditions under which the low castes have had to suffer. Conse- 
quently any outcaste man, who wished to escape the insults and 
degradation imposed upon him by his social status, could easily 
find a welcome freedom by accepting the benefit of a system of 
religion which has no outcastes, and which permits prince and 
sweeper to worship together in the house of God. 


1 Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, I, 60. 
2 See p. 201. 3 See pp. 226 ff. 
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In this way alone tan the large number of so-called low-caste 
Muslims of India, such as the weavers and oil-makers, water- 
carriers, leather-workers, and even sweepers, be accounted for. 
Not alone in Bengal, but in the United Provinces, the Punjab, and 
western India this process of assimilation to a higher form of social 
life has been going on for centuries. In the middle of the sixteenth 
century a very remarkable illustration of this sort occurred in the 
north-eastern part of the province of Bengal. An aboriginal tribe 
known as the Koch became practically Hinduized ; but the lower 
classes, on finding themselves regarded as outcastes, all became 
Muhammadans.’ 

A very common cause of conversion to Islam arises when a 
Hindu for any reason loses caste and is ostracized. The door of 
Islam has always been open to receive all such. Still other causes 
are found in illicit love affairs, where a Muslim man falls in love 
with a Hindu woman, or vice versa. In either case, the Hindu 
must become a Muslim, for there can be no union of Muslim 
women with unbelievers, and the Hindu women who enter into 
such alliances perforce become Muslims, and assume Muslim 
names. 

Still another factor which has not been without its influence on 
Hindus of the lower castes, in leading them into the fold of Islam, 
is to be found in the fact that enormous numbers of them worship 
at the shrines of Muslim saints. I have again and again observed 
Hindus paying their devotions to such shrines, on the principle 
that they should seek help from all spiritual powers possible; 
and it is recorded that families have been known to become 
Muslims from a vow having been made to some saint, if he 
would grant a son to an imploring father. One such instance is 
forthcoming from Ghatampur, in the district of Cawnpore, where 
there is one branch of a large family that is now Muslim as the 
result of a vow of their ancestor, Ghatam Deo Bais, ‘ who, while 
praying for a son at the shrine of a Muhammadan saint, Madar 
Shah, promised that if his prayer was granted half his descen- 
dants should be brought up as Moslems’.? That this process has 
gone on for centuries, and is still proceeding, is indicated by the 


1 E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, 89. 
* Arnold, op. cit., 289; Gazetteer of the N.W.P., VI, 64, 238. 
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fact that in northern India in the Census of 1891 there were two 
million, three hundred and thirty-three thousand, six hundred and 
forty-three Hindus of the lower castes who were classed as wor- 
shippers of Muhammadan saints.” 

There can be no doubt that, during all the centuries of Islam 
in India, one of the very strongest assets has been the privilege 
of brotherhood, which it has held out freely to all who would 
come within the pale. True it is that certain aspects of the caste- 
system are to be found among Indian Muslims to-day ; but even 
so, these disabilities are nothing compared with those of the 
Hinduism from which these inherited caste-features have emerged ; 
and Islam, even in its Hindu environment, knows no outcastes. 
What Arnold says is no doubt true. ‘It is this absence of class 
prejudices which constitutes the real strength of Islam in India, 
and enables it to win so many converts from Hinduism.’? 


1 CLA., 1891, XVI, 1, 217, 244. ? Arnold, op. cit., 291. | 


CHAPTER IV 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SUNNI COMMUNITY 


IsLAm in India has never functioned as an organic unity. It 
has never developed a thorough-going organization, which through 
its recognized representatives and hierarchy could exercise a far- 
reaching and effective control over the whole Muslim community, 
so that in matters of religion it could act as a unit. However, 
some earnest efforts have been made during the last half-century 
to achieve such organization, with promising results. During the 
period of Muslim domination, the unity of the faithful was 
brought about, to a certain extent, by the ruler, who was regarded 
as the chief custodian of Islamic law as well as the defender of 
religion. 

While, in the beginning, this dependence on the power of the 
ruler was an undoubted help in the establishment of Islam in 
the country, there can be no doubt that this reliance on the strong 
arm of the government and on the leadership of a ruler to bring 
glory to the faith has, in the long run, resulted in producing 
weakness in the community rather than strength. The same has 
been true in the case of Christianity whenever it has leaned too 
hard on temporal power for strength and protection. Yet there 
is this difference, that the Christian Church has always maintained 
a spiritual or ecclesiastical organization independent of the 
temporal; whereas, in theory at least, in Islam there should be no 
distinction between the temporal and the spiritual. The two 
organizations merge into one. The Caliph is not only the head 
of the State, but is also the head of the Church; for Islam, under 
ideal conditions, is not a State Religion but a Religious State. 

Likewise, the king or emperor in an independent Muslim 
country is regarded as the viceroy of the Caliph, and as such is 
the recognized head of the religion of Islam in his dominions. 
Therefore, so long as Muslim rule could be maintained in India 
the people looked to the ruler, whether petty chief, king, or 
emperor, as the visible centre of religious as well as temporal 
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power. Keeping in mind, then, this relationship existing between 
the sovereign and his people in matters of religion, it is very 
interesting to observe the development of Islam in India as a 
religious community, along with all the ecclesiastical, legal, and 
educational institutions that were set up. We shall devote our 
attention particularly to the evolution of organization in the 
Sunni community, leaving the Shi‘ahs for consideration in the 
following chapter. 


EARLY RELATIONS TO THE CALIPHATE 


We shall begin by tracing the relation of Indian Islam to the 
caliphate from the earliest times. We have already noted at the 
beginning how the Caliph ‘Umar had his eyes fixed on India as a 
field for the extension of Islam, and was only deterred therefrom 
because he disliked sending naval expeditions. We have similarly 
noted how his successor, ‘Uthman, desired to send an expedition 
into India, but was kept from it because the only land route then 
open was through. southern Persia and Baluchistan, a desert 
country which it was exceedingly difficult to cross. But finally, 
in the reign of the Umayyad Caliph Walid, when Muhammad 
b. Qasim invaded Sind (A.D. 711), the colonial government which 
was set up was under the Umayyad caliphate. We learn that 
Hajjaj, the governor of Basrah, wrote to Muhammad b. Qasim 
that throughout the cities and towns captured ‘the kAutbah 
should be read and the coin struck in the name of this govern- 
ment’.? And throughout the period in which the Arab governors 
held sway over Sind, the £ufbah continued to be read in the 
name of the Khalifah.” Even in the distribution of the booty 
taken by the early Arab invaders, the Ahalifah was remembered 
in the portion of one-fifth that was reserved for him, as directed 
by the Qur’an.° 

Mahmtid of Ghazni, as ruler of his Indian possessions, 
recognized the supreme authority of ‘the successor of the Prophet 
of God’. But Iltutmish was the first independent ruler of India 
{A.D. 1210-1235) to receive the investiture of a diploma and 
title, which came from al-Mustansir, the ‘Abbasid Caliph of Bagh- 

1 Chach-namah, E.D., I, 206. 


2 Al-Baladhuri, Putih-ul-Buldain, E.D., I, 210. 
5 E.D., Altstory of Igdia, I, 462. 
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dad in the year A.D. 1229. That he appreciated the honour and 
his heavy religious responsibility to the full, is indicated in the 
inscription found over the archway of the main entrance to the 
Arhai-Din-ka-Jhonpra, at Ajmir, where he speaks of himself as 
‘the defender of Islam’ and ‘the helper of the Caliph of God’. 
Iltutmish had the document from the caliph read before a great 
assembly at Delhi, and from that date put the name of the caliph 
on his coins, and had his name read in the £Aufbah. 

Iltutmish had made a good beginning in acknowledging the 
overlordship of the caliph, but the story of what followed has 
been the subject of extensive research by Prof. T. W. Arnold, so we 
shall let him continue the recital of matters which are pertinent 
to the subject in hand. Referring to I]tutmish and later rulers he 
says: 


His successors followed this pious example. The name of the last 
‘Abbasid Khalifah of Baghdad, Musta‘sim (1242-1258), first appears on 
the coins of ‘Ala-ud-Din Mas‘tid-Shah (1241-1246); and, though Musta- 
‘sim was put to death by the Mongols in 1258, his name still appears on 
the coins of successive kings of Delhi,e.g. Mahmiid Shah Nasir ad-Din 
(1246-1265), Ghiyath ad-Din Balban (1265-1287), and Mu‘izz ad-Din 
Kayqiibad (1287-1290), the last monarch of the so-called ‘Slave’ dynasty ; 
and the first of these continued to have the name of Musta‘sim mentioned 
in the khutbah. 

A new dynasty arose, that of the Khalji ; the same need for legitimi- 
zation was apparently still felt, and the coins of Jalal-ad-Din Firiiz Shah 
II (1290-1295) continued to bear the name of Musta‘sim, though this caliph 
had been trampled to death by the Mongols more than thirty years before. 

What was an unfortunate Muslim monarch to do who felt that his 
title was insecure ? He knew that it was only his sword that had set him 
on the throne, that his own dynasty might at any time be displaced, as he 
had himself displaced the dynasty that had preceded him, while his legal 
advisers and religious guides told him that the only legitimate source of 
authority was the Khalifah, the Imam, and he realized that all his devout 
Muslim subjects shared their opinion. So he went on putting the name of 
the dead Musta‘sim on his coins, because he could find no other, and the 
Muslim theory of the state had not succeeded in adjusting itself to the fact 
that there was no Khalifah or Imam in existence. His successor, ‘Ala-ad- 
Din Mohammed Shah I (1295-1315), got out of the difficulty by ceasing 
to insert Musta‘sim’s name and by describing himself merely as Yamin 
al-Khilafat Nasir Amir al-Mu‘minin, ‘ The right hand of the Caliphate, the 
helper of the Commander of the Faithful’; and this was sufficient for the 
satisfaction of tender consciences ; though in reality he was giving no help 
at all to any caliph, any more than either of his predecessors had done. 
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who had seen the unhappy Musta‘sim trampled to death without moving 
a finger, though they had gone on making use of his name for their own 
selfish political purposes.* 


In common with efforts made by other independent Muslim 
princes, some of the earlier Indian monarchs aspired to assume 
the dignity of the caliphate of the Muslim world. One of these, 
Sultan “Ala-ud-Din Khalji (1296-1316) of Delhi, 


was Styled by his biographer, the great poet, Amir Khusri, ‘ the Caliph 
of the Age’, and the ‘Shadow of the Merciful on the heads of man- 
kind ’. His son, Qutb ad-Din Mubarak Shah (1316-1320), had inscribed on 
some of his coins,‘ The most exalted Imam, the Khalifah of the Lord of 
the worlds, the pole-star of the earth and of the faith, Abt‘l-Muzaffar, 
Khalifah of God.’? 





Whenever a new king came to the throne at Delhi or in any 
of the independent principalities of India it was the custom to 
have the £Autbah read in the name of the ruling sovereign, thus 
recognizing his religious as well as his governmental authority, 
and the fact that he caused it to be done indicated that he accepted 
the usual Muslim ruler’s responsibility for defending and extend- 
ing the faith within his dominions. 

But the kings at Delhi were not always as fortunate as IItut- 
mish in obtaining the investiture of authority as Muslim rulers 
from the caliphate; nor, if we read history aright, did they always 
regard it as important or necessary. Hence it became the custom 
for the king to have his own name only read in the £hutbah; 
for we read that when Muhammad Shah Tughluq came to the 
throne in A.D. 1324, he found this practice prevailing and felt 
much concerned about it. After making diligent inquiry, he finally 
decided that the Aha/tfah of Egypt was the rightful successor of 
‘the ‘Abbasid dynasty, and so ‘he had his own name and style 
removed from his coins, and that of the Ahalzfah (of Egypt) 
substituted ’, and, in A.D. 1343, his ambassador to Egypt, Haji 
Sa‘id Sarsari, returned to the sultan, bringing ‘honours and a 
robe from the Khalifah’. The reason for the above was that he 
had come to the conclusion 


that no king or prince could exercise regal power without confirma- 
tion by the Kkalifah of the race of ‘Abbas, and that every king who had 


1 Arnold, Zhe Caliphate, 86 ff. 2 [bid., 116. 
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or should hereafter reign without such confirmation had been or would be 


overpowered . .. From that date permission was given that out of res- 
pect the Khalifah’s name should be repeated in the prayers for Sabbaths 
and holy days ... and it was also ordered that in mentioning the names 


of the kings in the £hutbah, they should be declared to have reigned under 
the authority and confirmation of the ‘Abbasi Khalifahs. And the name of 
the Ahalifah was ordered to be inscribed on lofty buildings, and no other 
name besides.' 


Likewise, when the pious Firtz Shah III came to the throne, 
in A.D. 1351, he counted it a great honour to have the recognition 
of the caliph; for he tells us that 


the greatest and best of honours that J obtained through God’s mercy 
was that by my obedience and piety and friendliness and submission to 
the Khalifah, the representative of the holy Prophet, my authority was 
confirmed. ... A diploma was sent me confirming my authority as 
deputy of the Khilafat, and the leader of the faithful was graciously 
pleased to honour me with the title Sayyid as-SaJatin. He also bestowed 
on me robes, a banner, a sword, a ring, and a footprint as badges of 
honour and distinction.” 

Nowhere do we find a better illustration of the Sultan in India 
being regarded as the national head of the religion of Islam than 
in these two instances cited above. He was held by all to be the 
one person in whom the executive function and glory of Islam 
were centred in the land. If he was strong and able as a ruler, 
great was the power and glory of Islam. If he was weak and 
incapable, Islam suffered in proportion. 

It is said also that Khidr Khan, of the so-called Sayyid dynasty 
of Delhi (a.p. 1414-1421), had the AAutbah read in the name of 
Shah Rukh, son of Timiir, who made great efforts to get himself 
recognized as Caliph, and even provided the text of the £Aufbah 
that Khidr Khan was to have read: 

O God, cause the foundations of the kingdom and of the religion to 
abide forever, uplift the banner of Islam and strengthen the pillars of the 
incontestible Shari‘at, by maintaining the kingdom of the exalted Sultan, 
the just Khaqan, the noble overlord of the necks of the nations, the ruler 
of the sultans of the Arabs and the non-Arabs, the shadow of God upon the 
earth, the ruler over land and sea, who enlarges the foundations of peace 


and security, who uplifts the banner of justice and benevolence, who protects 
the territories of God, who gives help to the servants of God, and to whom 


1 Diyd-ud-Din Barani, 7a’vikh-i-Firiiz Shahi, E.D., Ul, 249, 250. 
2 Fulihat-i-Firiz Shahi, ©.D., Wl, 387. 
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the help of God has been given, to whom has been granted victory over 
his enemies, the supporter of truth, the world and religion, Shah Rukh 
Bahadiir Khan may Almighty God make his rule and sultanate abide for 
ever in the Caliphate over the world, and grant increase of His goodness 
and blessings for the inhabitants of the earth.? 


THE CALIPHATE PRETENSIONS OF THE MUGHUL EMPERORS 


One of the interesting developments in India in respect to the 
relation to the caliphate came about during the flourishing rule of 
the Mughul emperors. The very glory, wealth, and power of 
their court brought about a decidedly independent attitude in 
respect to the overlordship of the Ottoman Caliph, the significance 
of which is well pointed out by Arnold, who graphically describes 
the situation as follows: 


During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the only Sunni 
monarchs who could rival the Ottoman Sultans in wealth and extent of 
territory were the Mughal emperors of India. After the manner of their 
ancestors in Transoxiana,? they commonly assumed the title of Khalifah, 
and from the reign of. Akbar onwards they called their capital ddr al- 
khildfat (the abode of the Caliphate). Akbar’s famous gold coin bore the 
inscription ‘The great Sultan, the exalted Khalifah’. It certainly never 
formed any part of the policy of the Mughals to acknowledge the over- 
lordship of the Ottoman Sultan ; their own wealth and power made them 
independent of outside assistance, even if any could have been rendered by 
an empire so far removed from their own, nor did the current theory of 
the Caliphate suggest submission to some central Muslim authority. .. . 
Correspondence was opened in the name of Akbar in 1557 with (the 
Ottoman) Sultan Sulaiman, when Akbar was only a boy, fourteen years of 
age; advantage was taken of the presence in India of the Turkish 
admiral, Sidi ‘Ali Katibi, to establish relations with the Ottoman court, 
and ‘string the kingly pearls of confidence on the thread of affection’, and 
‘ bind together the chains of union and love’. 


Accordingly, Sulayman is addressed as ‘he who has attained 
the exalted rank of the caliphate’, the familiar verse (Qur’an, 
xxxv, 37) is quoted; and prayers are offered that his caliphate 
may abide for ever. At the same time the Ottoman Sultan is 
reminded that there is now installed on ‘the seat of the Sultanate 
and the throne of the Khilafat of the realms of Hind and Sind’, 
a monarch whose magnificence is equal to that of Solomon. 


1 Arnold, Zhe Caliphate, 113-14. 
2 The country lying north of Afghanistan and east of the river Amii Darya 
or Oxus. 
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“The same claim was repeated in the reign of Shah Jahan’, 
in a letter to the Sultan Ibrahim, but at the same time the letter 
adds a word of praise and congratulation for the victories of the 
‘Khalifah of the (four) rightly Directed Khalifahs ...’ As 
the title Khalifah had been adopted officially by the imperial 
house, of course historians and men of letters had no hesitation 
in making use of it, and numerous examples might be given, 
down to the reign of Shah ‘Alam II (1759-1806), whose authority 
for a considerable part of his life was not even effective within 
the walls of his own palace. Yet his biographer lauds him as 
Khalifah and Shadow of God.*? Nevertheless, in a country like 
India, in which the study of the Traditions was prosecuted with so 
much zeal, there was always a considerable body of learned men 
who remained faithful to the earlier doctrine that the caliphate 
could belong only to the Quraysh.? 


RELATIONS TO THE CALIPHATE SINCE 1800 


The question of the Indian Muslim community’s relation to 
the caliphate in more recent times has been provocative of intense 
agitation, throwing the whole country into turmoil, and a state of 
excitement which has not entirely died down even in the present 
day. In the absence of a ruler who could act as its immediate 
temporal and religious head, the Sunni Muslim community of 
India has for many years past taken especial interest in the affairs 
of the Ottoman caliphate; and had been in the habit for many 
decades of mentioning the name of the Ottoman Caliph in the 
khutbah. .To him they looked as the defender of the faith, since 
the only hope of the abiding glory and prestige of Islam was 
centred in him. In fact, more than once during the last hundred 
years, the question has arisen whether India, without a Muslim 
ruler, was technically dar-ul-[slam, or if it was not actually 
dar-ul-Harb. Accustomed as they had been for so many cen- 
turies to lean on an emperor, sultan, or local king as the support 
of the faith, to consider him as the leader around which they 


1 Arnold, Zhe Caliphate, 159-62. Joseph de Hammer, ‘ Memoir on the 
Diplomatic Relations between the Courts of Delhi and Constantinople’, 
I.R.A.S., ii, 462-486. 

2 The Quraysh was the name of the Arab tribe to which Muhammad 
belonged. 
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could rally, the large Muslim community of India was without a 
leader, and without a voice that could speak with any degree of 
authority. It found itself floundering among the unaccustomed 
vicissitudes of a new age, like a ship without a rudder. It was 
lost, and was trying to find itself, and in the process it began to 
clutch at the caliphate; for the Caliph symbolized the unity and 
strength of Islam. 

The story of how the Muslims of India have valiantly struggled 
during the last half century to create a certain amount of organiza- 
tion, unity and internal strength without the aid of any resident 
ruling authority will be told in a later chapter. But for the 
present we must note certain aspects of the ‘Khilafat Agitation’ 
which bear upon the subject. 

It is well known that, as long as there was even a nominal 
ruler on the Mughul throne of Delhi, Muslim opinion of India was 
more or less indifferent to the fate of the Caliph of Constantinople. 
When, however, in 1853 Bahadur Shah II reversed the practice of 
his predecessors, in maintaining a complete independence of 
the Mughul throne by making a secret avowal of allegiance 
to Persia, the first step was taken toward disturbing Indian 
Muslim complacency in regard to the caliphate. Finally, when 
this last of the Mughul rulers was overthrown in 1857, and 
the dar-ul-Khilafat of India was empty, then Indian Sunnites, 
realizing the critical position of their community, were forced to 
direct their religious loyalty to the Ottoman Caliph.’ 

During the years 1877-1908 the relation of Indian Sunnis to 
the Ottoman caliphate began to assume something of form and 
substance. The Sultan, ‘Abd-ul-Hamid II, was developing his 
doctrine of Pan-Islamism, and under the leadership of such agents 
as Jamal-ud-Din Afghani, who made his headquarters at Hydera- 
bad and Calcutta during his enforced stay in India (1879-1881 ?), 
an extensive propaganda was developed.” When the Damascus- 
Medina railway project was being promoted by the Caliph, Indian 
subscriptions were sent forward from Lahore. In 1912, during 
the war between Italy and Tripoli, Muslim support in India was 
aroused on behalf of the Caliph with no little success. In 1914, 


2 F. W Buckler, ‘A New Interpretation of Akbar’s Infallibility Decree’, 
J.R.A.S., 1924, 608. * See £./., art. ‘Djamal-al-Din Afghani’. 
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however, when the Great War broke like a storm over the heads 
of the nations of the world, the Caliph sought to play upon the 
sympathies of the Muslims of India and elsewhere by declaring a 
qjithad. It was assumed that, by thus arousing the loyalty of the 
Muslims of India, sufficient trouble would be created for the Allies 
to make an easy victory for the Germans and the Islamic hosts 
possible. But at this critical juncture there was a great dashing of 
hopes; for Muslim India, contrary to expectations in some 
quarters, turned a deaf ear to the Caliph’s proclamation of a holy 
war. 

However, it was not long until a reaction began to set in. The 
leaders of the Indian Muslims began to be fearful of the judgment 
that would be meted out to Turkey in case she was defeated, and 
they suddenly became anxious to preserve as much of the dignity 
of the Caliph and of Islam as possible. Here was a problem in 
loyalties. They honestly desired to be loyal to the Government 
of India, and at the same time felt their loyalty to the Caliph, as 
the symbol of Islamic power and prestige, growing stronger and 
stronger. This second loyalty soon gave birth to the now well- 
known ‘Khilafat Agitation’, which had as its object to help to 
secure as good terms as possible for a defeated Caliph in the 
interests of Islam and the Muslim world. The first visible result 
of this movement was the promise, made by the British Premier 
in August, 1917, that the Allies would seek to preserve the best 
interests of Islam in the final settlement with Turkey. 

Finally, a permanent ‘Khilafat’ organization was effected and 
a Central Committee was established in Bombay (1920), with 
provincial and district committees all over India. During the 
agitation that followed, lasting with varying fortunes even up to 
the present time, large funds were collected, delegations were 
sent to Paris and London to seek to secure the best possible 
terms for the Caliph, while feeling in India grew intense. In their 
growing interest in the Caliph and the waning fortunes of the 
caliphate, enthusiasm ran high. Certain leaders. preached the 
doctrine of 42jrat, and declared that India was no longer a suitable 
place where Muslims could live and exercise the functions of 
their religion. Hence no less than eighteen thousand people sold 
their property and fled away to Afghanistan and Central Asia, all 
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because of their devotion to the Caliph.? In Malabar, in 1921, 
a serious rebellion of the fanatical Mappillas? against the 
Government was started; a ‘Khilafat Kingdom’ was temporarily 
set up, and more than a thousand cases of the forcible conversion 
of Hindus were reported. 

The agitation continued in full force from one end of India to 
the other, and even won the support of the Hindus under the 
leadership of Mr. M. K. Gandhi, who gave the whole force of his 
political power and personal endeavour to the movement. Thus 
matters stood, up to March, 1924, when Kemal Pasha pricked the 
khilafat bubble, and rudely shattered the hopes of the Indian 
Muslims for the maintenance of the dignity and prestige of not 
only the Caliph but the Muslim world, by summarily deposing 
the Caliph ‘Abd-ul-Majid, and by banishing him and his family 
from the Turkish nation. 

Even this did not silence the agitation or the agitators. Out 
of sympathy for the Caliph, telegrams were sent to him from 
India protesting the loyalty of the Indian Muslims, and even two 
well-known Shi‘ah leaders, the Rt. Hon. Syed Amir ‘Ali and His 
Highness the Agha Khan, attempted to criticize the action of 
Angora and to remonstrate with Kemal Pasha by sending letters, 
which were published in a certain Constantinople journal. But 
the Turkish Government paid no attention to these protests from 
India, and when at last the supporters of the Caliph in India saw 
there was no more to be expected from that quarter, they turned 
their attention to attempting to support the call from Cairo for 
a Khilafat Conference, with delegates from all over the Muslim 
world, who should confer and endeavour to agree on the election 
of a Caliph to act as the head of a ‘League of Muslim Nations’. 
When this conference was finally held in Cairo, during 1926, 
Indian delegates were present, thus clearly indicating that the 
Indian Muslim belief in the caliphate as an institution still 
persists; and that there is a hearty desire that there should be a 
visible head for Islam in whom Muslims may centre their loyalty, 
and give expression to their belief in the possibility of maintaining 
Islam as a united world force. 


1 L. F. Rushbrook Williams, /adta in 1920, Calcutta, 1921, 51-53. 
2 See p. 34 f. 
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MOSQUES AND CONGREGATIONS 


The Muslim religious organization is not congregational in 
system. It resembles the Church in certain of its episcopal forms, 
in that it is organized from the top down, rather than from the 
bottom up. Thus one of the first duties devolving upon a con- 
queror, such as Muhammad b. Qasim in Sind, was to arrange for 
the organization of the local congregation, made up of converts 
and the garrison. In fact, he was armed with a mandate to see 
that, wherever there was an ancient place or famous city or town, 
“mosques and pulpits should be erected there’.’ So, after the 
capture of Debul, the first city taken in Sind, he marked out a 
place for the Muslims to dwell in and built a mosque.” Likewise 
at Nirtin he built a mosque on the site of the temple of Budh, 
and ordered prayers to be proclaimed in the Muslim fashion, 
and appointed an imam.* 

Wherever these early Arab armies went they established small 
colonies or abodes in cities of their own construction, or in canton- 
ments adjacent to the original cities, as in the case of Multan. 
Some one of the camp followers who was qualified was appointed 
as an imam of the mosque, and placed in charge of the instruction 
of converts. Much of the conquered land, also, was bestowed on 
sacred buildings and institutions. Such religious foundations are 
to be found to-day all over the country. The oldest of them are 
of course in Sind, where at one time they were so numerous that 
they consumed one-third of the entire revenue of the State under 
the Talptr kings.* 

One of the duties of the kings and emperors was to build 
mosques within their dominions. The largest and most beautiful 
mosques of India have been built with the funds of the public 
treasuries of such monarchs as Qutb-ud-Din, who started the 
mosque at old Delhi, famous for its minar, and who also built 
the Arhai-Din-ka-Jhonpra, Ajmir ; Shah Jahan, who built the Jami‘ 
Masjid, Delhi, and the Moti Masjid at Agra. Likewise the 
Imambarah Masjid of the Shi‘ahs, at Lucknow, was built by the King 


1 Chach-namah, E.D., I, 206. 

* Al-Baladhuri, Fut#h-ul-Bulddn, E.D., I, 120. 
®* Chach-namah, E.D., I, 159. 

* E.D., History of India, I, 462. 
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of Oudh, Asaf-ud-Daulah, and the Makka Masjid, at Hyderabad, 
Deccan, was started by Quli Qutb Shah and finished by Aurangzib. 

Such mosques were endowed with lands or given other 
income by the State; and to-day the problem of handling these 
pious foundations for the benefit and best good of the Muslim 
community has become a matter for the legislation of the various 
Provincial Councils. Mosques also have been built by individuals 
for their own private use. Such private chapels are to be found 
everywhere ; and often connected with such a mosque is a private 
cemetery. Private endowments were assigned to such mosques, 
and thus their upkeep was provided for. 

The first mosques were built, as has been observed, in 
connexion with military camps and occupation. But, as settlers 
from the Afghan hills began to increase in number, and as the 
Muslim chiefs were given grants of land for meritorious service 
in the government or army where they went to take up their 
residence, private and community mosques began to spring up. 
Wherever the governors resided there were mosques, and thus 
Muslim religious centres began to increase as the government 
gradually spread over the land and colonies were established. 
Community effort for the erection of mosques is the practice 
everywhere to-day. Mosque erection and repair funds are created, 
and some very large and fine mosques in recent times have been 
built in this way. Others, scattered through the villages, are poor, 
mud structures costing but little more than twenty-five or thirty 
rupees to build. In the case of some of the larger community 
mosques, years pass before sufficient money is raised to finish the 
structure ; so the process of construction goes on little by little 
as the funds come in.” 


1 In this connexion it is highly interesting to note that a movement is 
being started by Khwajah Hasan Nizami, of Delhi, called the Zanzim-1-Masjid 
(Organization of Mosques Movement). It has for its object the taking of a 
census of all the mosques in India, securing better organization of the congre- 
gations, improved arrangements for the appointment and pay of the 
imams (pastors), and the erection of new mosques where they are needed. 
See the monthly magazine edited by Hasan Nizami, Nizdm-ul-Mash@ikh, 
March, 1928, 35. 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL AND CIVIL ORGANIZATION 


Great as the importance of the ruler was in the matter of 
his relation to the Muslims as a religious community, he was not 
a wholly independent executive. Islam, it is true, has no state 
clergy; nevertheless, we find a counterpart to our Christian 
hierarchies in the ‘ulama*? who were associated with the court. 
Islam being a Religious State, these graduates in divinity were 
also graduates in law. Thus it was from them that the various 
officers of government as well as religion were chosen, since the 
civil and religious functions of the State were one and insepar- 
able. It was through these men, whose presence was indispens- 
able to a ruler to assist in the interpretation and execution of the 
law, that the functions of the religious and social life of the 
Muslim community were carried on from the beginning. Follow- 
ing the invading armies, traders and adventurers from Muslim 
lands, came those learned in the law as well as the scriptures. 

While the number of such learned men was undoubtedly small 
at first, as in the case of the Arab invasion of Sind, yet, as time 
went on, the number increased. Ultimately, through this group, 
Islam in India came to have a ‘permanent establishment’ of 
religious and law officers, who were able to perform the religious 
and civil functions required by the community. This ‘ permanent 
establishment’ was largely independent of the existence of a 
Muslim ruler to whom the community would ordinarily look to 
perfect the organization, and make the necessary appointments. 
In a small state, it would be possible for the ruler to be personally 
responsible for appointments, even of zmdams* for the mosques ; 
as we find Muhammad b. Qasim was in the early days of the 
establishment of Islam in Sind. But when the business of State 
increased, and the community became great in numbers and was 
widely spread, the duties of government became more and more 
complex, so that it would naturally be impossible for the ruler at 
Delhi to take cognizance of such minor appointments. In fact, the 
ruler was often entirely in the hands of the learned, and how 
great their influence was may be judged, as Blochmann points out, 
from the fact that, ‘of all the Muslim emperors at Delhi and 


- 1 Men learned in Islamic ‘sciences’, ? Prayer leaders or ‘ ministers’. 
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Agra, only Akbar, and perhaps ‘Ala ad-Din Khilji, succeeded in 
putting down this haughty set.’* 

The growth of the ecclesiastical organization has been 
one of gradual development, and it is possible to indicate 
only in the merest outline just what has occurred in the past 
centuries. In the first place it should be noted that the responsible 
religious leaders, for a considerable period of the history of Islam, 
were either foreigners, chiefly Arabs or Persians or their descen- 
dants. 

So far as the invasions of Mahmiid are concerned, we may 
assume that they left behind as little in the way of permanent 
ecclesiastical organization as of political, Lahore was the only 
place permanently occupied ; and, since we hear of one Shaykh 
Isma‘il beginning his work as a Muslim missionary there as early 
as A.D. 1005, it is reasonable to suppose that here also a permanent 
ecclesiastical organization was effected. Qutb-ud-Din Aybak, who 
was the first independent king of Delhi, must have found in his 
time plenty of learned men on whom to draw as suitable 
appointees for the administration of the religious functions of the 
mosques as well as the regular affairs of State, for we are told 
that he built nearly a thousand mosques on the sites of as many 
temples which he had destroyed.” 

Another event of great significance for Muslim India was the 
Mongol invasion, which swept over Central Asia in the thirteenth 
century and overturned the governments of the countries to which 
it extended. As a result of this invasion, with its attendant 
horrors, men of eminence and learning were forced to leave their 
native lands; and during the reign of Ghiyath-ud-Din Balban 
(A.D. 1266-1286) they came to India in large numbers, as his was 
the only Muslim government that was not subverted.* ‘He used 
to boast that no less than fifteen sovereign princes had been 
dependent on his hospitality.’ But we are told that the number 
of literary fugitives was, naturally, still more considerable, includ- 
ing many famous authors of that age. Among these men there 
were many who occupied positions in the civil and ecclesiastical 


1 H. Blochmann, /utroduction to the A’in-t-Akbazri, vi. 
2 Hasan Nizami, 747-ul-Ma’athir, E.D., I, 223. 
® Elphinstone, op. cit., 380. 
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establishment of the government, and helped to advance the 
cause of Muslim learning in India, thus adding to the tradition 
for scholarship that was rapidly becoming part of the heritage of 
the community. 

An excellent illustration of the manner in which learned and 
capable men from outside India were used in effecting the organi- 
zation of Islam in the early stages is afforded by the life of 
Minhaj as-Siraj, the author of 7abagat-i-Naszrz. His father before 
him had been appointed a gadi in the army of Hindustan by 
Muhammad Ghiri in A.p. 1186, and he himself came from Ghitr 
to Sind in a.p. 1227. He was a learned man and was placed in 
charge of the ‘ Firtizi College’, at Uch. Later he was made Qadi 
(judge) of Delhi and of all Bahram Sha&h’s territories. About 
A.D. 1246 he was appointed Principal of the NaAsiriyah College, 
at Delhi. He also served as Qadi of Gwalior, and Khatib 
(preacher) in the cathedral mosque at Delhi. Under I[]tutmish he 
was appointed one of the court preachers, law officer, director of 
preaching, and of all religious, moral, and judicial affairs.’ 

As the business of government increased with the expansion 
of Muslim rule and the development of a Muslim community, it 
became necessary for the ruler to enlarge his organization. One 
of the earliest lists of officers of government on record is that 
given by Shihab-ud-Din Abw’l-‘Abbas Hamid, of Damascus (a.p. 
1297-1348), who visited Delhi early in the fourteenth century. He 
says that there were four main departmental officers in the central 
government: the Amrviyah, in charge of the army and people at 
large; the Sadv-z-Jahan, in charge of the lawyers and learned 
men; the Shaykh-ul-[slam, in charge of the darwishes; and 
lastly there was a department in charge of da@dzrs or secretaries, 
who were over all travellers, ambassadors, and men of letters.’ 

Under the Mughuls, the work of organization and administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Muslim community reached its highest 
development. The chief officers of government were the Qddi-ul- 
Qudat (Chief Justice), who was responsible for the appointment 
of all the gadis (canon-law judges), the ‘Zdz/s (common-law 
judges), and the #ftzs (subordinate law officers) ; secondly, there 


1 E.D., History of Lndia, Ul, 259, 260. 
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was the Diwan (Chancellor of the Exchequer); thirdly, the 
Khan-i-Siman (Lord High Steward of government property); 
fourthly, there was the Sadr-us-Sudiir, who was in charge 
of the wagfs (religious endowments). The Shaykh-ul-Islam was 
the head of the darwishes as before. Lastly, mention should be 
made of the officer known as the Muhtasib (Censor of Public 
Morals). His duties were to enforce the commands of the 
Prophet and put down practices forbidden by him, such as 
drinking, gambling, and the use of drugs. Besides he was 
clothed with authority to put down heretical teaching, and to 
punish Muslims who neglected the five daily prayers and the fast 
of Ramadan. It apparently was not an uncommon sight to see 
him going through the streets with a band of soldiers demolishing 
and plundering liquor shops, distilleries, and gambling dens 
wherever they were to be found, seeking to enforce the strict 
observance of religious rites on the Muslim populace. Sometimes 
his soldiers even had pitched battles with the ‘ bold sinners who 
showed fight’. During the reign of Aurangzib one of the duties 
of this officer was to demolish temples that had been recently 
built.1 The Muslim rulers, as a matter of course, levied the zakat 
(tithes), amounting to one-fortieth of the income, on the Muslims. 
In theory they were obliged to spend this money for the 
erection of mosques, the subsidizing of saints and theological 
teachers, the endowment of saints’ tombs and monasteries, the 
care of Muslim paupers and orphans, and the providing of 
dowries for Muslim maidens. But in later times, Muslim rulers 
frequently abused this trust by spending zaka@/ money on their 
own personal needs and public works.’ 

While the ruler relied on his ‘x/ama@ for legal interpretation 
and advice in affairs of state, on some occasions he acted on his 
own judgment, regardless of the opinion of the wise and learned 
counsellors. It is said of Sher Shah that he lived in such close 
relations with these advisers that he never breakfasted without the 
company of his ‘v/ama and priests.* When a judgment was 
needed on the punishment to be meted out to an offending 
Brahman, who had caused the apostasy of Muslim women, the 


1 Jadunath Sarkar, Mughal Administration, 30 ff. 
? Loid.,19,29,30. * ‘Abbas Khan, 7a’rikh-t-Sher Shah, E.D., IV, 408. 
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case was placed before ‘the judges, doctors, elders, and lawyers’, 
who rendered their decision to the Sultan.* 

But rulers were not always so reliant on their ‘u/amd; and 
sometimes took matters into their own hands. Akbar went so far 
as virtually to set aside the authority of the ‘z/amd@ in his reign 
in matters of religion, by securing from them the following written 
decision, which it would appear they were forced to sign: 


If there be a variance of opinion among mujtahids upon a question of 
religion, and His Majesty, in his penetrating understanding and unerring 
judgment should incline to one opinion ... and give his decree for the 
benefit of mankind, and for the due regulation of the world, we do hereby 
agree that such a decree is binding on us, and on the whole nation. Signed 
by the principal ‘#/amd and lawyers.? 


Sometimes, when a ruler was determined and careless in his 
personal habits, which were contrary in many respects to the 
Muslim law, the learned men felt called upon to take him to task. 
But their remonstrances sometimes fell on-deaf ears, or received 
only ridicule. An outstanding instance of this was the case of 
Jahangir. The traveller, Catrou, in his History of the Mughal 
Dynasty, gives the following description of this emperor’s 
attitude toward some of the practices of Islam and the troubles 
his “z/ama had with him. 


The fast which the Muslims observe so scrupulously for an entire 
month was the subject of his derision. He invited to his table the most 
conscientious observers of the laws of religion and inveigled them into a 
companionship in his excess of wine and in eating prohibited meats, the gédi 
and the z9z@ms, who are the doctors of Muslim law, in vain admonishing 
him that the use of certain meats was forbidden by Al-Coran. Fatigued 
with their importunities, he inquired in what religion the use of drinks and 
food of every species without distinction was permitted. The reply was, 
‘In the case of the Christian religion alone.’ ‘We must then’, he rejoined, 
‘all turn Christians. Let there be tailors brought to us to convert our 
robes into close coats, and our turbans into hats.’ At these words the 
doctors trembled for their sect. Fear and interest made them hold a less 
severe language. They all declared that the sovereign was not bound by 
the precepts of Al-Coran and that the monarch might, without scruple, use 
whatever meats and drinks were most agreeable to him.’ 


1 Ta’vikh-t-Firiz Shahi, E.D., Ill, 365. 
2 Budaytini, Wuntakhab-ut-Tawdarikh, E.D., V, 532. 
3 E.D., History of India, VI, 513, 514. 
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Beyond the small group of advisers who surrounded the ruler, 
the circle widened out first to all the provincial government 
centres, such as Budaun, Lahore, and the cities of the south and 
east, where the religious officiants would always be found in 
sufficient numbers to maintain high standards of knowledge and 
Islamic observance. But, as the circle widened still further to the 
smaller towns and villages, it became more and more difficult to 
secure properly educated men to assume the duties of ¢mam and 
gadi, with the result that even to-day there are great numbers of 
Muslims in the villages of India who are but poorly instructed in 
the faith, and who, if they have a mosque at all, have only a poor 
affair, built of mud walls with a thatched roof, the za#z@m of which 
is barely able to read the Qur'an, and then with but little idea of 
what it really means. 


Musitim LAW AS A UNIFYING FORCE IN THE COMMUNITY 


While the conception of the Law (Savi‘az) in its details may 
often be every hazily conceived and imperfectly understood, yet 
it wields a potent influence over the minds of the vast majority 
of the millions of Muslims of India even in the villages, and 
reverence for it is maintained to the best of their ability. All men, 
from the ruler to the slave, are alike under the Law of Islam. 
This Law must be obeyed or the believer will suffer not only the 
punishment of his community, but, what is worse, the punishment 
of God Himself on the Last Day. 

When Islam was first introduced into India, in the eighth 
century, the gadis were guided solely by the Qur’an, as it was not 
until a later date that the Traditions and the Four Schools of Law 
were developed. As time went on, however, legal decisions were 
not so easily arrived at. A mass of legal literature, decisions, and 
commentaries on the Islamic Law Books had been collected in 
India, which formed a perfect maze. Through this it was an 
impossibility for any but the most learned to find his way. Akbar 
tried to simplify matters in his reign by issuing circular orders, 
which obviated the necessity of referring any religious, political, 
or fiscal matters touched on in the circulars to gadis or muftis. 

At a later period Aurangzib went a step further, and at great 
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expense had an enormous work on Hanafite Law decisions 
compiled. This compilation, which is known as the Faté&wa-i- 
‘Alamgiri, is described by Bakhtawar Khan as follows: 


As it is a great object with this Emperor that all Muslims should 
follow the principles of the religion as expounded by the most competent 
law officers and the followers of the Hanafi persuasion . . . and as there 
was no book which embodied them (the principles of the Hanafite sect) 
all, . . . therefore His Majesty, the protector of the Faith, determined that 
a body of eminently learned and able men of Hindustan should take up 
the voluminous and most trustworthy works which were collected in the 
royal library, and, having made a digest of them (the legal opinions con- 
tained in them), compose a book which might form a standard canon of 
the law, and afford to all an easy and available means of ascertaining the 
proper and authoritative interpretation. . . . When the work, with God’s 
pleasure, is completed, it will be for all the world the standard exposition 
of the law, and render everyone independent of Moslem doctors.? 


Thus matters stood until the complete dissolution of the 
Mughul Empire. But with the establishment of the British 
courts, Muhammadan Law began to enter upon a new and 
interesting phase in India, which Sir ‘Abdur Rahim describes in 
the following words: 


It is no longer the law of the land, and is applicable to the Muham- 
madans so far as its administration by the courts is concerned only by the 
declaration of the sovereign power. 

In the early days of the British settlement the Muhammadan Code 
was enforced in all its departments, but in the course of time Muham- 
madan laws relating to crimes and punishments, revenues, land tenures,. 
procedure, evidence, and in part also transfer of property, have been 
gradually abandoned and replaced by enactments of the legislature. 
Questions relating to family relations, and status, namely, marriage, 
divorce, maintenance and guardianship of minors, succession and inherit- 
ance, religious usages and institutions, and dispositions of property by 
gift (42bah), will, and wagf (pious endowment) are still governed by the 
Muhammadan law, so far as Muhammadans are concerned, and in some 
parts of India the Muhammadan law of pre-emption is also recognized. 
Further, if any sect of Muhammadans has its own rule, that rule, generally 
speaking, should be followed with respect to litigants of the sect. 

The administration of the Muhammadan as well as Hindu laws was 
for some time carried on with the help of Indian officers who acted as 
expert advisers to the courts, the Muhammadan law officers being called 
Maulavis and the Hindu law officers Pundits. But for a long time the 
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employment of such experts, being considered undesirable and unneces- 
sary, has been abandoned.’ 


It may be observed here that the Friday and ‘Id prayers are regular- 
ly held all over India, and recognized to be validly held according to the 
Muhammadan Canonical Law. Further, the Muhammadans of India enjoy 
absolute proteetion of person and property and religious freedom, and 
their laws relating to religious institutions and usages, and those govern- 
ing family relations and succession and certain forms of transfer of pro- 
perty, are enforced by the Anglo-Indian courts. Another convincing test 
that India under the present form of government must be regarded as 
dar-ul-[slam, is that these Muhammadans who strictly follow the rules 
of juristic law regarding v76a (usury) do not feel themselves justified in 
taking interest on money advanced to non-Muslims.’ 

The situation in regard to the application of Muslim law in 
relation to the courts, which of course has nothing to do with 
strictly religious observances, presents a situation of peculiar 
interest. There have been so many accessions to the Muslim 
community from Hinduism that not infrequently the tribal or 
customary law of the converts, which obtained in their former 
Hindu society, has continued to be recognized as the rule by 
which they shall be governed, even though it may be quite 
contrary to Muslim law. This matter of ‘Muhammadan Law vs. 
Customary Law ’ forms the subject of a very interesting investiga- 
tion by Mr. S. Roy, who makes the following observations: 

The intimate connexion between law and religion in the Muham- 
madan faith is very great, and consequently the authority of law is 
supreme among Muhammadans. Any variation or modification of that 
Koranic law—especially in matters of inheritance and succession—by 
family or local custom is usually not permitted.* 

In fact, it has even been assumed by some that ‘any attempt 
to repudiate the Law of the Koran would amount to infidelity ’; 
that no such custom ‘should be recognized by our (the Anglo- 
Indian) courts, which are bound by express enactment to 
administer Muhammadan law in questions of inheritance among 
Muhammadans’ ; and that ‘the law which governs these Provinces 
(the United Provinces) gives no opening, where parties are 
Muhammadans, to a consideration of custom’.* 

? Sir‘Abdur Rahim, Zhe Principles of Muhammadan i sed 37. 

2 Ibid., 397. 

* S. Roy, Customs and Customary Law in British India, 378. 
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Nevertheless customs and customary law have been followed 
again and again in certain instances, thus showing that conditions 
in India are such that strict interpretation of the Qur’anic law has 
neither been deemed wise nor absolutely necessary ; thus setting 
aside the technical opinion, that for Muhammadans the Muham- 
madan law must be followed. In dealing with Hindu converts 
to Islam it has been held that, ‘although the Muhammadan law, 
pure and simple as found in the Koran, is part of the Muhammadan 
religion, it does not of necessity apply to all who embrace that 
creed’; and that, in dealing with such converts, the principle is 
recognized that in questions of succession and inheritance 
Hindu law is applied to those converts who were originally 
Hindus, provided they so desire it. In fact, in Bombay, the 
Punjab, Oudh, and the Central Provinces, ‘custom takes prece- 
dence of Muhammadan law ’.? 

The courts give distinct recognition ‘to the legal validity of 
the institution of caste, in some form or other, among Muham- 
madans ’, and consequently in certain communal or internal 
matters, such as marriage and social status, the courts have held 
that Muslims of a particular caste must be bound by the rules of 
that caste.’ 


The Sunni Bohoras, in Northern Guiarat, who were originally Rajputs 
and were converted to Islam centuries ago, in matters of succession are 
still governed by the Hindu law. The Molesalam Girasias, of Broach, who, 
originally Rajputs, were converted some centuries ago, are governed by 
Hindu law in matters of inheritance and succession. The Mappillas, or 
Moplahs, on the Malabar coast, generally follow the Moslem law except in 
matters of inheritance.’ 


THE VARIETY OF LEGAL SCHOOLS 


In respect of the different legal schools that obtain in India, it 
thus appears that there is a variety scarcely to be found in any 
other Muslim country. The majority of Indian Muslims follow 
the legal interpretations of the Hanafite school; there are some 
followers of the legal code of Imam ash-Shafi‘i in southern India 
among the Mappillas. The Shi‘ahs (Ithna ‘Ashariyah) of course 
observe their own Imami code, while, in addition, there is the 


1S. Roy, op. cit., 379-80. ? Joid., 401. ° Ibid., 402. 
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large area among Muslim converts where customary law in civil 
matters may be applied. Besides, there are other sects, such as 
the Ahl-i-Hadith and the Ahl-i-Qur’an, which have definitely set 
about modifying the religious law to accord with their own con- 
ceptions of legal authority in religion. 


THE MODERN ORGANIZATION OF THE ‘ULAMA 


The graduates in theology (mawlawis or maulvis), who are 
also called ‘u/ama, on whom the conduct of the religious affairs 
of the community depended, seem to have been devoid of any sort 
of organization in a formal sense at first, though they undoubtedly 
maintained an important form of fellowship through the ever 
increasing number of colleges which served as centres of control 
and regulation of the religious development over large areas. In 
fact, it is these colleges which to-day control the thinking and 
education of the masses through the ministers of religion who 
pass through them and out into the varied streams of Indian 
Muslim life. It is only in these modern times that an attempt has 
been made to organize the ‘wlama& of all India, so that they can 
meet and consider problems affecting the life of the Muslim 
community. This organization is known as the Jam‘tyat-ul- 
‘Ulama-i-Hind. It has annual conferences, and central head- 
quarters at Delhi. The body is not infrequently asked for a legal 
decision (fatw@) on some matter of religious duty, as, for instance, 
as to whether it was permissible to omit the Pilgrimage to Mecca 
during the struggle between Ibn Sa‘tid and King Husayn for the 
control of the Hejaz. To-day the ‘z/amda are better organized than 
has ever been the case before, and consequently it is becoming 
possible for them to make their influence felt more widely than 
in the past. 


THE TRADITIONAL EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


We have already mentioned the fact that these learned men 
(‘ulam@) have always been the backbone of the religious and 
legal system of Islam in India. We have seen the enormous 
amount of influence they wield. It now remains to consider the 
system by which they have been educated and trained, as well as 
the general system of Muslim education which has obtained from 
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the beginning, and which has been responsible for the shaping of 
the community on the lines in which it has developed. The 
traditional system in India does not differ one whit from that 
found elsewhere in the Muslim world. There is the mosque 
school (makiab), where elementary principles of reading and 
writing are taught, as well as the reading of the Qur’an, and the 
elements of religious law (fzgh). The chief aim of these schools 
has always been, and still is, religious teaching: to make good 
Muslims rather than to impart knowledge in the broader sense. 
The number of such schools of religious education in a country 
like India is enormous. Beyond the makiab is the madvasah 
(college), commonly called also dav-ul-‘uliim (abode of the 
sciences), where the student is kept in residence for years, 
studying the Islamic ‘ sciences’ pertaining chiefly to the Qur’an 
with the commentaries, the Traditions, and the Canon Law. 

The need for such schools was early recognized, and it is 
certain that, as mosques were established from the earliest times, 
they were made centres for the training of converts and their 
children, and that the zzz@ms were expected to employ no small 
part of their time in this way. Madvrasahs came later, but 
provision was made for them quite early in the history of the 
spread of the religion of Islam. So far as we are able to 
ascertain, they were usually built by the ruler. The first record 
we have of a madrasah being founded dates from about the year 
A.D. 1191, when Muhammad Ghiri, during his conquest of Ajmir, 
is said to have ‘destroyed pillars and foundations of the idol 
temples, and built in their stead mosques andcolleges’.* Muhammad 
Bakhtyar Khalji in Bengal established madrasahs after his 
invasion, and most of the rulers did the same. The Firuzi 
College, at Uch, founded about aA.p. 1227, and the Nasiriyah 
College, founded about A.p. 1237, at Delhi, by Iltutmish, were two 
of the most important of these early madrasahs, of both of which 
Minhaj as-Siraj, the author of the Zadbagat-i-Nasivi, was the 
principal at different times in the thirteenth century. That even 
colleges were numerous in the early days there seems to be no 
doubt, though the testimony of some writers may be open to 
question, as, for example, that of Shihab-ud-Din Abi’l-‘Abbas 
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Hamid, who visited India in the first half of the fourteenth 
century, and in describing Delhi declares that he found one 
thousand colleges, one of which belonged to the Shafi‘is and the 
rest to the Hanafis!’ Colleges built by rulers were always heavily 
endowed, often with lands; and payment for maintenance of the 
establishment, if not otherwise provided for, was met from the 
state treasury. 

Besides madrasahs built by kings and emperors, there are 
some which have been built by private individuals. Of these, 
mention should be made of the one built in a.p. 1478-79 in 
Bidar, by Mahmud Gawan, the ruins of which are still standing, 
and of another, founded in a.p. 1561, near Delhi, by Mahum 
Anagah, the nurse of Akbar. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody good, and, as has been 
already noted, the devastating raids of the Mongols in Central 
Asia drove many learned men from their homes to find refuge in 
India, so that, almost from the outset, the madrasahs were well 
supplied with teachers of the highest learning. Here, in their 
new-found home, they successfully established the tradition of 
scholarship which had made the Muslim schools of the west, 
whence they had come, so famous, 

The largest and best of these schools were to be found 
in the chief centres where Muslim rule was established most 
firmly. At the present time, the most important of all the Indian 
madrasahs is not found, as might be expected, at Delhi, but at the 
small city of Deoband, in the Saharanpur district of the western 
United Provinces. The Ddar-ul-‘Ulaim there is to India what the 
University al-Azhar, in Cairo, is to Egypt and the Near East. 
From these madrasahs, found all over the land, teachers now, as 
formerly, go out to teach in the makiaés, or mosque schools, even 
to the remotest towns and villages. 

We are not surprised that, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan found it necessary to enter a 
protest against the Muslim community’s continuing to fetter 
itself with the exclusively oriental curriculum taught in the 
‘schools, and proclaimed far and wide his gospel of modernization. 
What does strike us as being peculiarly interesting is that a Muslim 
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sovereign, aS devoted to orthodoxy as Aurangzib was, should 
have criticized the classical curriculum of his day. The statements 
attributed to him by Bernier are so penetrating and discriminating 
that we shall give them just as Aurangzib is supposed to have 
delivered them to his former teacher, who repeatedly sought an 
appointment from the Emperor. 


Pray what is your pleasure with me, Mullah Ji, Monsieur the Doctor ? 
Do you pretend that I ought to exalt you to the first honours of the 

State ? Let us then examine your title to any mark of distinction. I do not 
deny you would possess such a title if you had filled my young mind with 
suitable instruction. Show me a well-educated youth, and I will say that it 
is doubtful who has the stronger claim to his gratitude, his father or his 
tutor. But what was the knowledge I derived under your tuition? You 
taught me that the whole of Franguistan (i.e. Europe) was no more than 
some inconsiderable island,of which the most powerful monarch was 
formerly the King of Portugal, then he of Holland, and afterward the King 
of England. In regard to the other sovereigns of Franguistan, such as 
the King of France and him of Andalusia, you told me they resembled 
our petty Rajas, and that the potentates of Hindoustan eclipsed the glory 
of all other kings; that they alone were HYusnayons, Ekbars, Jehan- 
Guyres, or Chah-Jehans ; the Happy, the Great, the Conquerors of the 
World, and the Kings of the World ; and ¢hat Persta, Usbec, Kachguer, 
Tartary,and Cathay, Pegu, Siam, and China trembled at the name of 
the Kings of the /zdzes. Admirable geographer! Deeply read historian ! 
Was it not incumbent upon my preceptor to make me acquainted with the 
distinguishing features of every nation of the earth; its resources and 
strength; its mode of warfare, its manners, religion, form of govern- 
ment, and wherein its interests principally consist ; and, by a regular course 
of historical reading, to render me familiar with the origin of states, 
their progress and decline; the events, accidents or errors, owing 
to which such great changes and mighty revolutions have been effected ? 
Far from having imparted to me a profound and comprehensive know- 
ledge of the history of mankind, scarcely did I learn from you the names 
of my ancestors, the renowned founders of this empire. You kept me 
in total ignorance of their lives, of the events which preceded, and the 
extraordinary talents that enabled them to achieve their extensive 
conquests. A familiarity with the languages of surrounding nations may 
be indispensable in a King; but you would teach me to read and write 
Arabic, doubtless conceiving that you place me under an everlasting 
obligation for sacrificing so large a portion of time to the study of a 
language wherein no one can hope to become proficient without ten or 
twelve years of close application. Forgetting how many important 
subjects ought to be embraced in the education of a Prince, you acted as 
if it were chiefly necessary that he should possess great skill in grammar, 
and such knowledge as belongs to a Doctor of Law; and thus did you 
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waste the precious hours of my youth in the dry, unprofitable, and never- 
ending task of learning words!..... 

Were you not aware that it is during the period of infancy, when the 
memory is commonly so retentive, that the mind may receive a thousand 
wise precepts, and be easily furnished with such valuable instruction as 
will elevate it with lofty conceptions, and render the individual capable 
of glorious deeds? Can we repeat our prayers, or acquire a know- 
ledge of law, and of the sciences, only through the medium of Arabic? 
May not our devotions be offered up as acceptably, and solid information 
be communicated as easily, in our mother tongue’? You gave my father, 
Chah-Jehan, to understand that you instructed me in philosophy; and, 
indeed, I have perfect remembrance of your having, during several] years, 
harassed my brain with idle and foolish propositions that seldom ever enter 
into the business of life. ... O yes, you caused me to devote the most 
valuable years of my life to your favourite hypotheses, or systems, and 
when I left you, I could boast of no greater attainment in the sciences than 
the use of many obscure and uncouth terms, calculated to discourage, con- 
found, and appal a youth of the most masculine understanding ; terms 
invented to cover the vanity and ignorance of pretenders to philosophy ; of 
men who, like yourself, would impose the belief that they transcend others 
of their species in wisdom, and that their dark and ambiguous jargon con- 
ceals many profound: mysteries known cnly to themselves. If you had 
taught me that philosophy which adapts the mind to reason, and will not 
suffer it to rest satisfied with anything short of the most solid arguments ; if 
you had inculcated lessons which elevate the soul and fortify it against the 
assaults of fortune, tending to produce that enviable equanimity which 
is neither insolently elated by prosperity nor basely depressed by 
adversity ; if you had made me acquainted with the nature of man; 
accustomed me always to refer to first principles, and given me a sublime 
and adequate conception of the universe, and of the order and regular 
motion of its parts ;—if such, I say, had been the nature of the philosophy 
imbibed under your tuition, I should be more indebted to you than 
Alexander was to Aristotle, and should consider it my duty to bestow a 
very different reward on you than Artstotle received from that 
Prince... - 


THER PILGRIMAGE 


One factor of vast importance for strengthening the communal 
religious consciousness of Indian Muslims, and for maintaining 


contacts with the rest of the Muslim world, has been the annual 
pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina. There are no records of the 


earliest pilgrim journeys from India, and it is not known how 


long it took before the traffic began to assume large proportions. 
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Strat, in Gujarat, in the Mughul period, was used as the pilgrim 
port. In fact, traces of the old pilgrim route still exist in the town 
and harbour, and there is a street in Strat called the ‘Mecca 
Road’ to this day. The number of ships that set out from here 
annually must have been considerable, for Sher Shah (a.p. 1539- 
1545), who had the welfare of his people at heart, is said to have 
regretted that he had not been able to ‘ build two fleets of fifty large 
vessels each as commodious as sardis (hotels) for the use of the 
pilgrims from India to Mecca ’.’ 

In Akbar’s time the pilgrimage became a matter for further 
royal concern. So, after Gujarat was annexed (a.p. 1572), it was 
decided that the dignity and importance of his government 
demanded that ‘every year one of the officers of his court should 
be appointed Mir Haji, or Leader of the Pilgrimage, to conduct a 
caravan from Hindustan, like the caravans from Egypt and Syria, 
to the holy places. The design was carried out, and every year (for 
five or six years) a party of enlightened men of Hind . . . received 
provision for their journey from the royal treasury, and went 
under an appointed leader from the ports of Gujarat to the holy 
places.’ ” 

At the present time the pilgrimage arrangements are under the 
careful supervision of the Government of India, which endeavours 
to see that the comforts and requirements of some sixty thousand 
pilgrims a year are looked after. Most of these sail from the 
ports of Calcutta, Bombay, and Karachi, particularly from the 
two latter. 

From this it will be seen how important the pilgrimage is, for 
the returned pilgrims are found in villages, towns, and cities from 
one end of the country to the other. They are invariably the pro- 
moters of orthodoxy, and return to receive the veneration and 
respect of all good Muslims. The pilgrims are recruited from all 
classes. They are both men and women, peasants and landlords, 
editors of papers as well as the illiterate, men with university 
degrees, and even rulers of Native States, one such in recent 
years being Her Highness the Begam Sahibah of Bhopal. But it 
remained for 1926 to add a touch that may in the future make 


1 Ni‘amat Allah, Za’rikh-1-Khdn Jahan Lodi, E.D., V, 108. 
? Nizam-ud-Din Ahmad, 7adagdat-t-Akbari, E.D., V, 391. 
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the pilgrimage an affair of unusual importance to Indian Muslims. 
Among the delegates to the Muslim World Congress, held at 
Mecca, June 7th to July 5th, were a number from India, and this 
body decided that henceforth representatives from each of thirty- 
three Muslim countries and areas, including India, should meet 
there annually at the time of the pilgrimage. But, whether this 
Congress functions or not, there is not the least doubt that the 
pilgrimage to-day continues to be one of the foremost agencies 
for promoting the traditions of Muslim culture and religion among 
the great majority of the seventy million Muslims of India. 


CHAPTER V 


SHI‘AHS AND MAHDAWIS 


Tue diversity of Indian Islam constitutes one of its most 
interesting phases, and offers ample testimony to the multitude of 
divisive influences that have been at work through the history of 
its development. In this respect it suffers from the difficulties of 
sectarian weakness, just as Christianity does. Of course, the vast 
majority of India’s extensive Muslim community belong to the 
orthodox fold of Sunni Islam, but, apart from this group, there is 
found in India the largest community of Shi‘ahs outside of 
Persia, where the peculiar faith of the Shi‘ah is the established 
religion. 

The number of Shi‘ahs in India cannot be definitely given, 
owing to the fact that the Census returns are by no means 
complete, in spite of efforts to secure accurate tabulations.’ It is, 
however, variously estimated at from four to six millions, and is 
certainly less than ten per cent of the whole Muslim population. 
The undoubted reason for the difficulty of collecting the exact 
figures through the Census is that Shi‘ahs are permitted, by their 
religious doctrine of fagiyah (guarding one’s self), to conceal 
their sectarian affiliation, in order to secure immunity from 
persecution from their hereditary enemies, the Sunnis. However, 
at the present time, it would seem that more cordial relations exist 
between the two communities than ever before, and we are told 
that there are numerous signs that Shi‘ahs reveal their identity far 
more readily than used to be the case. One curious fact, however, 
in connexion with the 1911 Census in Peshawar, was that the 
Shi‘ahs recorded were far in excess of their actual numbers, and 
the reason assigned for this was that if the Sunni enumerators 
had a grudge against anyone residing in the block with which 
they had to deal they would be likely to record him as a Shi‘ah 
by sect.” 


1 C.1.F., 1921, 1, pt. I, 119. * ClR., 1911, N.W.F.P., para. 125. 
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Muslims of Sh‘iah persuasion are to be found in practically all 
parts of India, though they are less numerous in the regions of 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa than elsewhere in proportion to 
the Sunnis. They are found chiefly in south India, where their 
principal centre is Hyderabad; in western India where the 
chief centres are Bombay and Surat; in northern India and the 
Punjab, Lucknow being their most important centre, not alone of 
this area, but of all India. 

Indian Shi‘ahs belong to two of the unorthodox groups that 
have become famous in Muslim history, which are designated as 
the /thna ‘ Ashariyah (followers of twelve JImams) and the Sab‘iyah 
(followers of sever IJmams). To the former group most of the 
Shi‘ahs of India belong. Each group will be dealt with in its 
place. It is not our purpose to state the doctrinal differences 
between the Shi‘ahs and the Sunnis in any detail, for these 
are available in the various accounts that have been given by 
numerous writers; we shall therefore confine our remarks to the 
matters of distinctly Indian importance, and shall endeavour 
simply to describe the Indian Shi‘ahs in their historical settings, 
and their present relationship to the rest of the Muslims of the 
country. 

The term ‘.SAz‘ah’ connotes ‘party’, and is used to designate 
all those Muslims who support the claim of ‘Ali, the fourth Caliph, 
as the first and rightful successor to the Prophet. This ‘Ali 
‘party’ came into existence certainly not later than the period of 
discussion over the caliphate which immediately followed the 
death of Muhammad. It held that the right of succession to the 
Imamate, or caliphate, of the Muslim community was vested in 
‘Ali and his lineal descendants, since through his wife, Fatimah, a 
daughter of the Prophet, they were all of the Prophet’s family. 
The ideas and influence of the “Ali party spread to different parts 
of the Muslim world in the early centuries, and, as time went on, 
divisions and subdivisions developed one after another. The 
leading branch of the S/z‘ah, as has been stated, is known as the 
Ithna ‘Ashartyah (the Twelvers). They hold that there have 
been in all twelve successors of Muhammad, and that the twelfth 
one, who mysteriously disappeared, did not die but is still living. 
He is concealed under Divine care, and is called the Hidden /mam. 
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They also expect him to return to earth in the character of the 
Mahdi, whose coming is prophesied as a sign of the last days. 
Another important group of the Shi‘ahs came into existence 
after the death of the sixth Imam, Ja‘far as-Siddiq. ‘They 
recognize his son, Isma‘ll, as the seventh Imam, with whose 
death they regard the Imamate closed. They likewise assign to 
him a Mahdi character. This group is known as the Sad‘iyah 
(Seveners). These are the two groups which are to be found 
in India. The whole matter of the development of the Shi‘ah 
in its theological and political aspects is very involved, but 
perhaps enough has been said to indicate the fundamental lines 
of cleavage that exist between the two Shi‘ah groups in India, 
and between them and the orthodox Sunnis. We now turn to 
consider them both in more detail, whence they came, how they 
are organized, and their main activities. 


THE ITHNA ‘ASHARIYAH OR IMAMIS 


The Muslim conquerors of India were all Sunnis, as also were 
the emperors who ruled at Delhi and Agra. Nevertheless, Shi‘ah 
influence from Persia was at times very strong, and many Shi‘ahs 
found their way into India, and established communities through- 
out the land. The introduction of the sect in different parts of 
the country came about in a variety of ways, which we shall now 
attempt to describe. 

The armies of the kings and emperors of the north, up to the 
time of the Mughuls, were largely recruited from foreign 
countries. These, composed of Mongols, Persians, Turks, 
Georgians, Circassians, Calmucs, and other Tartars, were mostly 
Shi‘ahs.* We hear especially of these troops being employed in 
southern India, for the establishment of the Bahmani Kingdom in 
the Deccan in a.p. 1347, and in connexion with the factional 
strife that prevailed between the Sunnis and Shi‘ahs until the 
larger kingdom was disrupted and divided into several rival 
states, many of whose rulers were ardent Shi‘ahs. Thus it 
happened that the Shi‘ah religion became established throughout 
the Deccan. 


* Elphinstone, op. cit., 476. 
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INFLUENCE OF PERSIAN RULERS AND SAINTS 


To what extent Persian rulers may have had a hand in 
encouraging the establishment or maintenance of these Shi‘ah 
kingdoms of the south we may never know fully, but that direct 
Persian influence of one sort or another was present there cannot 
be the slightest doubt. This is brought out very clearly in the 
case of the conversion of Ahmad Shah I, the ninth king of the 
Bahmani dynasty, who was the first Shi‘ah to rule in India (A.D. 
1422-1436). His conversion was apparently only a personal 
matter, and he made no attempt whatever to establish his adopted 
religion. He seems to have become a Shi‘ah some time before 
A.D. 1430, and the circumstances of his conversion are so 
suggestive of the Shi‘ah influence from Persia, which must have 
been very active, that I shall give them somewhat in detail. 
The king seems to have heard of the Shi‘ah saint, Shah Ni‘mat 
Allah, of Mahan, near Karman in south Persia, and sent a mission 
to him, composed of Shaykh Habib Allah Junaydi, Mir Shams- 
ud-Din of Qum, and others to act as proxies, and to demand 
admission for the king to the circle of the saint’s disciples. This 
favour was accorded the king, so he sent a second mission to ask 
that the Shaykh should send one of his sons to India to act as 
his spiritual guide. Instead, however, Ni‘mat Allah sent his 
grandson, Mir Nutr Allah; but on the death of the saint, in A.p. 
1430, his son, Khalil Allah, with two other sons visited India, 
and the sons seem to have taken up permanent residence in the 
Deccan." 

Following the break-up of the Bahmani kingdom, as we have 
seen, the rulers of the rival dynasties took an active interest in 
laying foundations for the establishment of the Shi‘ah religion in 
south India. The first of these was Yusuf ‘Adil Shah, of Bijapitr, 
who is said to have enjoyed living in Persia, where he became a 
zealous Shi‘ah.? On his accession to the throne, in A.D. 1490, he 
declared the Shi‘ah faith to be the established religion of the 
state. Evidently, however, it was not all smooth sailing, for we 
learn that ‘by a proceeding so unexampled in India, he caused 
much disaffection among his own subjects, and produced a combi- 


1 Sir Wolseley Haig, ‘The Religion of Ahmad Shah Bahmani’, /.2.4.5S., 
1924, 73. ? Najm-ul-Ghani Khan, Madhdhib-ul-Isldm, 438 f. 
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nation of all the other Muhammadan kings against him’.’ At 
Ahmadnagar, the second ruler of the Nizam Shah dynasty, 
Burhan by name, openly professed the Shi‘ah religion, when 
he ascended the throne in A.p. 1509, and made good its establish- 
ment in the state.” In a.p. 1512, just three years later, when the 
Turk, Quli Qutb, founded the Qutb Shah dynasty at Golkonda, he: 
likewise found no difficulty in introducing the Shi‘ah faith into his 
dominions, which formed the beginning of the present Hyderabad 
State. 

There may be nothing more than a coincidence in the fact that 
the Shi‘ah kingdoms of the Deccan and the Shi‘ah Safawid 
dynasty of Persia were all founded within a comparatively short 
time of each other, toward the close of the fifteenth and the 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries. This much is clear, however, 
that Shah Isma‘il, who was the first ruler of the Safawid dynasty, 
took great interest in India. In the year A.p. 1511, when 
Muzaffar II ascended the throne of the petty kingdom of Gujarat, 
he was greeted with a splendid embassy from Shah Ism4a‘il, who 
paid a similar compliment to most of the Indian princes, with the 
undoubted design of seeking to win favour for the Shi‘ah religion, 
which he was desirous of introducing.® 

That the Shi‘ah rulers of the Deccan had far more than casual 
relations with the Shi‘ahs of Persia is abundantly shown by the 
fact that frequent embassies arrived at the court of Tahmasp, from 
the princes of the southern part of the peninsula. These were sent 
especially from Nizam Shah, of Ahmadnagar; Qutb Shah, of 
Golkonda and Hyderabad; ‘Ali ‘Adil Shah, of Bijapir, also sent 
embassies and presents and assurances of friendship. The latter 
went so far as to inform the Shah that he had ordered the £hufbah 
of the Shi‘ahs to be read in all the mosques of his dominion in the 
illustrious name of His Majesty the King of Persia. The king was 
so delighted that he expressed his satisfaction by presenting all 
manner of royal gifts to the ambassadors.* 

Encouraged, no doubt, by the apparent success of the establish- 
ment of the Shi‘ah religion in south India, it is not surprising 


1 Elphinstone, op. cit., 757. 2 Ibid., 758. 
5 ‘Ali Muhammad Khan, M17’ at-1-Ahmadi, 219. 
* Ta’ rikh-i- Alam-Gra-t- Abbasi, in Jawhar’s Tadhkirat-ul-Wagi'dt, 126. 
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that Shah Tahmasp should take advantage of the forced visit of 
the Emperor Humaytn to his dominions to make a daring effort 
to compel his royal guest to embrace the Shi‘ah religion. This 
occurred in the year A.D. 1544, when Humayitin was a refugee in 
Persia, whither he had fled after being driven from his throne at 
Delhi by the daring Afghan, Sher Shah. 

Tahmasp was a shrewd and clever ruler, and he entertained 
no small hopes that, through the good offices of Humaytn, he 
might be able to bring about in the north of India what had been 
accomplished in the southern territories ; and thus, with the Shi‘ah 
faith established in India as in Persia, he no doubt anticipated that 
his country might exercise political dominion over her as well. At 
any rate, Humaytin was confronted with no theory but a fact. 
‘Tahmasp insisted that Humaytin must adopt the religion of the 
country he had entered, or take the consequences. Finally, after 
persistent refusal on the part of Humaytin, Tahmasp sent a gad to 
him with three papers, and was told that he might choose which he 
would sign. Finally, after indignant refusals, he was persuaded 
to choose one of the papers, which he read out in apparent assent 
to its contents. It appears that the paper must have contained 
the Shi‘ah confession of faith, together with a promise to intro- 
duce it into India, and a clause relating to the cession of 
the frontier province of Qandahar. Humayiin is said to have 
adopted the Shi‘ah mode of reciting the public prayers, and to 
have further indicated his change of faith by making a pilgrimage 
to the tomb of Shaykh Safi, at Ardabil, in north-western Persia, 
near the Caspian Sea.> On Humayiin’s return to India it was, of 
course, impossible to carry out the wishes of Tahmasp, and to all 
intents and purposes he died a well-regarded Sunni. To what 
extent the perfervid Shi‘ah enthusiasts among the Persian rulers 
may have employed missionaries of their own has not, so far as 
I know, been discovered; but from the above overt acts it is 
clear that they must have fostered a propaganda of some sort. 


SHI‘AHS AT THE MuGHuLt CourRT 


Further Shi‘ah influence was to be found also at the Mughul 
court in the presence of Bairam Khan and other Persians.” This 


1 Jawhar, op. cit., 65 ff. 
2 See also Najm-ul-Ghani Khan, Madhdhib-ul-Islam, 441. 
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worthy gentleman was one of the favourite noblemen of the 
Persian Shah Tahmasp, who became one of Humayun’s officers. 
To him, also, was entrusted the care of the youthful Akbar, who 
made him his first minister. It is little wonder that, on Humaytn’s 
return from Persia, the orthodox ‘u/amd.of the court looked first 
to their own safety, and that they kept at a discreet distance until 
after the fall of Bairam Khan. No doubt much of the influence 
that shaped Akbar’s religious experience is to be found in his early 
contact with this ardent Shi‘ah, who was his first minister and 
guardian. But whatever his religious convictions or those of his 
associates, he would not allow the Shi‘ah religion to become 
supreme. Nevertheless, Shi‘ah influence continued to honeycomb 
the Muslim community, and as late as 1853 we learn that the 
impotent and nominal ruler, Bahadur Shah II, actually made a 
secret avowal of allegiance to Persia and the Shi‘ah faith.’ 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS 


The cause of the Shi‘ah has been promoted also by the rulers 
aud nobility of certain Native States, in comparatively recent 
times. Sa‘adat Khan, originally a merchant from Khurasan, came 
to Delhi, and in the first quarter of the eighteenth century rose to 
a military command. He was made Governor of the province of 
Oudh, and ultimately was the founder of the dynasty of the kings 
of Oudh. Under their patronage and influence Lucknow became 
one of the most renowned centres of the Shi‘ah faith in India, 
and to-day the Maharaja of Mahmitdabad may be said in some 
sense to continue the tradition of royal patronage to the faith that 
it formerly enjoyed to such an unrestricted extent. In Rampur 
and Murshidabad such of the Nawabs as have professed the 
Shi‘ah faith have given it protection, and honoured it with their 
active support. 

In fact, the influence of these Shi‘ah rulers has been so great 
that the rise of the Shi‘ah community around their courts, and 
within their sphere of influence, is found to date from their com- 
ing to power. This is particularly true of Oudh, where, after 
repeated investigation and inquiry, it is clear that the Shi‘ah 


1 F. W. Buckler, ‘A New Interpretation of Akbar’s Infallibility Decree ’, 
J R.A.S., 1924, 608. 
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community has been largely recruited from the original Sunni 
Muhammadans. Shi‘ahs were naturally favoured above others in 
the sight of the rulers, so, for the sake of personal advancement, 
the change has often been made. One well-informed person, part 
of whose family is Shi‘ah, gives it as his opinion that most of 
the Shi‘ahs of Oudh are the result of conversions from Sunni 
Islam which have taken place in the last two hundred years. 
Additional evidence of this is found in the fact that such of the 
Rampur rulers as have been of the Shi‘ah persuasion have been 
led to this decision through the influence of the Lucknow Shi‘ahs.’ 


MISSIONARIES 


That there were Shi‘ah missionaries who were zealous in their 
work, appears from two very striking instances recorded by 
Muslim historians. In the latter half of the fourteenth century, 
during the reign of the pious Firuz Shah III, the ruler himself 
relates the manner in which they carried on their work and the 
way in which he dealt with them. 

Some Shi‘ahs, also called Rawafid, had endeavoured to make prose- 
lytes. ‘They wrote treatises and books, and gave instruction and lectures 
on the tenets of their sect, and traduced and reviled the first chiefs of our 
religion. I seized them all and convicted them of their errors and perver- 
sions. ... Their books I burnt in public, and so by the grace of God the 
sect was entirely suppressed.” 

Three other missionaries are mentioned as having come to 
India during the reign of Akbar, in the sixteenth century. They 
were three brothers from Gilan, near the Caspian Sea, by name 
Hakim Abw’l-Fath, Hakim Humaytn, and Hakim Human. 
Besides, there was one Mulla Muhammad Yazdi. ‘All attached 
themselves,’ says Budaytni, ‘to the Emperor, flattered him, 
adapted themselves to his changes in religious ideas, spoke 
derogatorily of the Companions of the Prophet, and tried hard to 
make a Shi‘ah of him.’* It would be interesting to know what other 
efforts they made to spread their faith, and with what success. 

Hakim Abw’l-Fath, at any rate, was associated with one of the 
most learned and clever Shi‘ah theologians that ever came to 


1 Najm-ul-Ghani Khan, Madhdahib-ul-Islam, 444. 
2 Fulihat-t-Firiz Shahi, E.D., ll, 377. 
* Muntakhab-ut-Tawérikh, E.D., V, 524. 
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India. This was Sayyid Nur Allah bin Sharif al-Husayni al- 
Mar‘ashi Shishtari, who is known as the Shahid Thalith of the 
Ithna ‘Ashariyah Shi‘ahs. Sayyid Nur Allah came to India from 
Shishtar, in Persia, about the year A.D. 1587, during the reign of 
Akbar. He was well received by Hakim Abw’l-Fath Gilani, on 
whose recommendation he was appointed by the Emperor to be 
the Qadi-ul-Qudat of Lahore. He accepted the appointment on 
condition that he would be permitted to give his decisions accord- 
ing to any one of the four legal systems (madhkhab) of the 
Sunnis. As a matter of fact he was suspected from the very first 
by the orthodox ‘wdama& of Akbar’s court as being a dangerous 
person in matters of doctrine, and he was closely watched. During 
his leisure hours as Qadi he wrote in defence of Shi‘ah doctrines, 
and has left several important treatises. The most important of 
these in Persian, the MWajdalts-ul-Mu minin, he finished while in 
Lahore in the year a.p. 1604. It is said that this book was copied 
by a man who had been employed by the ‘ulamd of Jahangir’s 
court, to win the confidence of the Qadi; and on the basis of the 
heretical evidence so secured he was condemned to death. He 
suffered martyrdom by whipping because of activity for his faith 
in the year A.p. 1610, and was buried at Agra, where his tomb is 
greatly revered by all Imamis.’* 


REFUGEES AND ADVENTURERS 


Still another means of the introduction and spread of the 
Shi‘ah religion in India was the shelter which the country 
afforded to those who were driven from their own lands by the 
Mongol invasion of the thirteenth century A.D., in the reign of 
Balban at Delhi; for the horrors of that catastrophe ‘drove men 
of eminence from the countries to which it extended, and, Balban’s 
being the only Muhammadan government that was not subverted, 
his court was filled with illustrious exiles of that religion ’.’ 
Among these were princes and literary fugitives. Knowing how 
the ferment of Shi‘ahism was working throughout the Muslim 
lands, it cannot but have happened that some of these refugees 
were followers of that path. 


1 Mirza Muhammad Hadi, Maulvi, Shahid Thdlith, 15 ff. 
2 E.G. Browne, Persian Literature in Modern Times, 165. 
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Lastly, mention should be made of the courtiers from Persia, 
men of literary genius, and adventurers who came to India to try 
their fortunes. Especially during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, thanks to the generous patronage of Humayin, Akbar, 
and their successors, a great number of the most talented Persian 
poets were attracted to Hindustan. Budaytini mentions one 
hundred and seventy who had mostly been born in Persia. Shibli 
says that fifty-one came in Akbar’s time, and Sprenger supplies 
a long list.2 Most of these, if not all, were undoubtedly Shi‘ahs. 
In many cases the emperors gave grants of land to their govern- 
ment officers, and in this way Shi‘ah communities have been 
established in many places, such as Amroha, in the Moradabad 
district. It is also interesting to note that practically all of those 
Shi‘ahs belonging to the Ithna ‘Ashariyah group are of Persian 
and Turkish descent, and they mostly affect the prefix Sayyid, 
which indicates that they claim lineage in the family of the 
Prophet. 

MINOR PECULIARITIES 

The Indian Ithna ‘Ashariyah does not offer any marked 
peculiarities as compared with people of this sect in other lands. 
Their chief theologians are known as mujtahidin, which title is 
conferred on those of sufficient merit, either by a Shi‘ah ruling 
prince or by the people themselves. While the prevailing legal 
practices among Muslims have been Sunni, particularly of the 
Hanafite school, yet practices peculiar to Shi‘ahs long ago began 
to grow up in certain localities which were subject to Shi‘ah 
governors in former times. Naturally, as the local ruler became 
more and more independent of the supreme head at Delhi and 
the Shi‘ah governments became hereditary, the number of 
adherents to the faith of the ruler increased, and Shi‘ah laws and 
customs would more and more come into force. In some cases 
it would even happen, as in Lucknow, that the sect of the local 
ruler finally came to outnumber that of the distant and nominal 
head at Delhi. In the beginning Sunni law was administered ; 
but finally, as in the case of the last kings of Oudh, the Shi‘ah 
law supplanted the Sunni law and was made the law of the state 


1 Browne, op. cit., 165; also, Sprenger, Catalogue, King of Oudh MSS., 
I, 46, 55 ff. 
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or province. But since the British occupation, in 1857, the 
practice has been to apply none but Shi‘ah law to Shi‘ahs, and 
this only in respect to such subjects as marriage, divorce, pre- 
emption, gifts, pious endowments, wills, and inheritance.” 


RELATIONS BETWEEN SUNNIS AND SHI‘AHS 


In India, as elsewhere, the ‘Sunni-Shi‘ah’ relations have 
always been more or less strained, and Shi‘ahs have been obliged 
at times to practice their doctrine of fagiyah (pious concealment 
of their true faith) in order to avoid fanatical persecution from the 
Sunnis. Even in the time of the liberal Akbar, when Shaykh 
Mubarak, father of the famous Abu’l-Fad] and his brother 
Faydi, turned Shi‘ah, as a result he was greatly persecuted, and 
was obliged to fly with his family from Agra.” Prince Shuja‘, the 
son of Shah Jahan, was a Shi‘ah, and so was regarded with aversion 
by the orthodox. At the same time his brother, Aurangzib, who 
became a model for Muslim orthodoxy, is said to have detested 
the Shi‘ahs almost as much as he did the Hindus. 

An interesting occasion for difficulties between the two sects 
arose during the reign of Shah ‘Alam (aA.p. 1759-1806), which 
caused a widespread disturbance, extending from Lahore to 
Ahmadabad. An order was given that the word wasz (heir) should 
be used among the attributes of the Khalifah ‘Ali in the £Autbak 
(Friday sermon). This was too much of a Shi‘ah innovation, as it 
tended to indicate that ‘Ali was the true successor of the Prophet, 
and it was met with violent opposition in Lahore, Agra, and 
Ahmadabad. In the latter city ‘the crowd killed the khafzb 
(preacher) of the chief mosque’. Finally, after much agitation on 
the part of the religious leaders, the Emperor ordered that they 
should return to the form used in the reign of Aurangzib.* 

The Muharram celebrations usually offer an opportunity for 
a display of fanatical outbursts between the two communities, 
owing chiefly to the curses which the Shi‘ahs call down upon the 
heads of the Sunni caliphs who preceded “Ali; but in recent 
years the feeling between the two communities has considerably 


1 N.B.E. Baillie, 4 Digest of Muhammadan Law, Imamiyah. 
? Elphinstone, op. cit., 533. ® Jbtid., 672. 
* Khafi Khan, Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, E.D., VII, 420 ff,427 ff. 
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softened, and one seldom hears of riots occurring between them. 
This has been brought about in part, no doubt, by the efforts of 
the British Government to have the Muharram processions of the 
Sunnis and Shi‘ahs move at different times and by different 
routes on the days when the /a‘ziyahs' are to be buried. Modern 
education, too, is helping to break down the old prejudices, 
though undoubtedly the old hostility remains among some of the 
more fanatical sections. | 

Evidence of the spread of Shi‘ah influence among Sunnis is 
common, and it is probable that nowhere else in the world of 
Islam are the Sunnis so largely imbued with Shi‘ah ideas and 
customs as in India. Although it is a purely Shi‘ah custom to 
observe the Muharram celebrations for the first ten days of the 
sacred month, many Sunnis in India are found to observe the 
ceremonies with the same regularity as the Shi‘ahs do. Some 
even go to the extent of cursing the first three caliphs, and then 
join in the procession of the ¢a‘ezyahs on the tenth of Muharram 
in memory of the martyrdom of Husayn with as much enthusiasm 
as any Shi‘ah. Sunni literature includes popular poems and stories 
glorifying the martyrdom of Husayn and cursing the inglorious 
name of Yazid, which clearly shows how Shi‘ah influence has 
penetrated the length and breadth of the Sunni community. 

Though the Shi‘ahs are reported to be on the decrease 
numerically, they are far from being an unimportant community. 
One of their best-known leaders was the late Rt. Hon. Syed Amir 
‘Ali, of the Calcutta High Court, who was the author of valuable 
expository and apologetic works on Islam in English, and who 
was an outstanding rationalist of the reform school among 
the Shi‘ahs. His books, Zhe Spirit of Islam and The Ethics 
of Islam, are highly regarded by all the modern Islamic 
reformers of India. A new effort at propaganda has, within the 
last few years, been manifested by the establishment of a school 
or seminary for the training of preachers at Lucknow, called the 
Madrasat-ul-Wa‘izin, under the distinguished patronage of the 
Maharaja of Mahmidabad, a leading Shi‘ah nobleman of Lucknow. 

To promote the interests of the community throughout India, 


1 The ¢a‘zzyah is a representation or model of the tomb of Husayn at 
Karbala, carried in procession at the Muharram time. 
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the ‘All-India Shi‘ah Conference’ was organized in 1907, and has 
regard to the social and educational uplift of the sect. Among 
other developments has been the establishment of the Shi‘ah 
Intermediate College, at Lucknow. Shi‘ahs are inclined to deplore 
the fact that in many respects they are considered outside the 
pale by Sunni organizations ; and one of them, writing in a recent 
periodical of north India, expressed his views under the heading, 
‘Are Shi‘ahs not Moslems, that they are forced to have their 
own separate conference to consider the interests of their com- 
munity ?’ In many things, however, they do act together. The 
Muslim University at Aligarh has special provision made for 
the religious teaching of its Shi‘ah students. One of the 
curious developments of the caliphate agitation in India was 
that the late Rt. Hon. Syed Amir ‘Ali joined the Agha Khan, who 
is the head of the Isma‘ili Khojahs, in sending letters of protest to 
the Kemalist Government at Angora, Turkey, protesting against 
the abolition of the Turkish Caliphate and the deposition and 
banishment of the Caliph, though neither of these gentlemen, 
nor the Shi‘ahs whom they represented, owed the slightest 
religious allegiance to the Sunni Caliphate, to which, indeed, in 
theory they are opposed. The reason for their willingness to 
assist their Sunni compatriots in this case was that they felt that 
in the abolition of the Turkish Caliphate, the world of Islam, of 
which they were a part, would suffer a loss in prestige.’ For the 
most part, however, the Ithna ‘Ashariyah, numbering about five 
millions, finds it necessary to maintain a separate communal 
existence, which extends to worship, places of worship, certain 
festivals such as Muharram and Nau-roz, and matters pertaining 
to the civil code as mentioned above. 


THE SAB‘IVYAH OR ISMA‘ILIS 


The history of the Isma‘ilis is of great interest, not only 
because of the variety of plot and counterplot which it presents, 
and the extremely esoteric nature of its doctrines, but especially 
because its tenets are a vital force in certain parts of India 
to-day. We have already shown how this sect arose as an 
offshoot from the main branch of Shi‘ahs after the death of the 


1 The Muslim Outlook, Lahore, Jan. 12, 1924. 
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sixth Imam, Ja‘far as-Siddiq (a.p. 765), through his son, Isma‘il, 
while the main branch of the Shi‘ahs reject Isma‘il and claim that 
his brother, Musa Kazim, was the true seventh Imam. Because of 
persecution, the sons of Isma‘il were forced to leave Medina and 
escaped into Syria. From their foreign retreats their descendants 
sent out missionaries (da@‘zs)to preach the esoteric (6a@/z77) doctrines, 
which are based on allegorical interpretation of the Qur’an. A 
son of one of these missionaries, ‘Abd Allah by name, became the 
head of the social-religious movement known as the Qarmatians, 
which was ultimately used to support the Fatimid anti-Caliphate 
in Egypt (a.p. 910-1171). The adherents seem to have remained 
fairly well united until the death of the Fatimid Caliph Mustansir, 
after which they divided into two parties, each supporting a son 
of the deceased as the rightful head of the Isma‘ilians. One party 
supported al-Musta‘li and the other Nizar. Representatives of 
both groups are found in India. The Nizaris are represented by 
the Khojahs'’ of Bombay and the Punjab, and the Musta‘lis by the 
Bohrahs of western India.’ 

The Qarmatians, or Carmathians, seem to have been the first 
of the heretical groups to reach India; but eventually they were 
followed by members of both the other sects. Consequently, in what 
follows we shall take up the Qarmatians first, and then pass on to 
consider their successors. 


THE QARMATIANS 


The Qarmatians were the forerunners of unorthodox Muslim 
sects in India® as early as the latter part of the ninth century A.p. 
When they were expelled from Iraq and Egypt because of their 
political rebellions, many of them fled to Sind for refuge and 
a group of them from al-Ahsa, in Bahrain, founded a principality at 
Multan. There must have been a considerable number of them, 
for they seem to have made converts, and obtained a certain 
amount of political control of the old Arab province of Sind. 
Mahmid of Ghazni finally put an end to the three centuries of 


1 For the Khojahs, see p. 101 f.; and for Bohrahs, see pp. 97 ff. 

2 F./., arts. ‘Isma‘iliya’ and ‘Qarmatians ’. 

8’ For an account of their doctrines and history, see Zhe Encyclopedia 
of Islam, IU, 768 ff. 
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Arab influence there by replacing the Qarmatian prince, Abt’l- 
Fath Lodi, of Mansiirah, with a Sunni Muhammadan.’ In their zeal 
they destroyed the famous idol at Multan, which Muhammad b. 
Qasim had allowed to remain, massacred the priests, and converted 
the temple into a mosque to take the place of the one built by 
the Umayyad conquerors, which they closed to show their hatred. 
After Mahmiid had subdued the Qarmatians in the eleventh century, 
he re-opened the ancient mosque and abandoned the new one.” 

This effort on the part of Mahmitd, however, did not put an 
end to the activities of the #x/ahids (heretics), as the Qarmatians 
were called; for in A.D. 1175 we find that Muhammad Ghiri 
once again had to deliver Multan out of their hands. Still later, 
in A.D. 1237, during the brief reign of the Sultana Ridiyah, they 
come to notice in a riot at Delhi; which outbreak evidently 
aroused a determined effort to suppress the heresy, for we do not 
find the Qarmatians mentioned, as such, after this date. This last 
conflict is graphically described by one of the Muslim historians, 
who relates that ‘the Qarmatians and heretics of Hindustan, being 
seduced by a person with some pretensions of learning named 
Nur Turk, flocked to him in large numbers from all parts of 
Hindustan, such as Gujarat, Sind, the environs of the capital, and 
the banks of the Jumna and Ganges. They assembled in Delhi, 
and declared open hostility against the people of Islam, led by 
Nur Turk, who used to say that the learned Sunnis were Wasidis 
(enemies of ‘Ali) and Murjis (that is, those who think faith 
sufficient and works unnecessary). He endeavoured to inflame 
the minds of the common people against the followers of the 
doctrines of Abt: Hanifa and Shafi‘'l, but finally, after an attack 
on the Jami‘ Masjid on a Friday in March, A.p. 1237, when many 
Muslims were killed, they were routed, and every heretic and 
Qarmatian sent to hell and the riot quelled.’ * 

While the suppression of the riot may have resulted in 
suppressing the zame of Qarmatians, it is certain that it did not 
suppress the extreme Shi‘ah views which they held, and which 
have from time to time made their appearance in one form or 
another. It would appear certain that the Roshaniyah sect, 


1 E.D., History of Indta, 1,459. Ibn Athir, Kdmil-ut-Tawdarikh, E.D., 
II, 248. ? létd.,470. * Minhaj as-Siraj, E.D., II, 335 f. 
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which arose in the Punjab and on the north-west frontier during the 
time of Akbar, was related to these heretical antecedents. Others 
probably. tended to become more moderate in their views, and 
became absorbed in the regular Shi‘ah group. These early ‘Alid 
refugees have left evidences of their flight into Sind in the many 
Sayyid families found in that province. Also, in the eastern part 
of India, there are found many Sayyids who trace their ancestral 
settlements to the Indus valley. One tribe in Baluchistan stil] 
shows evidence of its origin in the name Qarmati.' 

That the Qarmatians of India had connexion with their refugee 
brethren in other lands, and that they were actively engaged in 
spreading their doctrines and winning Hindu as well as Muslim 
converts to their faith, is indicated in a very interesting notice by 
Elliot, who says, 

In the sacred books of the Druzes we find an epistle of Muktana Baha- 
ud-Din, the chief apostle of Hamzah, and the principal compiler of the 
Druze writings, addressed in the year a.p. 1032 (?) to the Unitarians of 
Multan and Hindustan in general and to Shaikh Ibn Sumar Raja Bal in 
particular. . . . This- indicates that some of the Sumera tribe, including 
the chiefs, had affiliated themselves to the Qarmatians ... and that the 
Qarmatians of the Indus valley were in relation and correspondence not 
only with those of Persia and Arabia, but with the Druzes, who adored 
Hakim the Fatimide Caliph of Egypt as a God? 

This also agrees quite well with the relations sustained to-day 
between the present Isma‘ilians of India and other members of 
the group in Arabia, Syria, and Central Asia. 


THE BOHRAHS 


The name, Bohrah, belongs to a group of Muslims that is found 
chiefly in Bombay and Baroda, most of whom are Isma‘ilians. 
They number one hundred and fifty-three thousand, three hundred 
and sixty-three,® and are mostly Hindu converts, though some 
few claim to be of Arabian lineage. The term, Bohrah, is said 
to be of Gujarati origin, from the word vohorvu, meaning to 
trade, hence Bohrah means trader. As such it is not used ex- 
clusively for Muslims, as there are a few Hindus, also, who use it 
as a caste designation. 

The Bohrahs constitute that branch of the Indian Isma‘ilians 


1 E.D., History of India, I, 481, 492. 2 Ibid., 491. § C.LR., 1921. 
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which supports the succession of al-Musta‘li as successor of 
al-Mustansir in the line of Fatimid Caliphs and head of the 
Isma‘ili faith. The sect in India had its origin in the work of 
missionaries who came from Yaman, in Arabia, whither the 
head of the sect had to flee from Egypt after the fall of 
the Fatimid dynasty. There is disagreement as to who was 
the first missionary to India. Some claim that it was one 
‘Abd Allah, from Yaman, who landed in Cambay in a.p. 1067 
and carried on a very active propaganda; others assert that it 
was Muhammad ‘Ali, who died in a.p. 1137, and whose tomb is 
still reverenced in Cambay as that of the first missionary. The 
work of winning converts went on peacefully under the Hindu 
rajas, who did not seem to object; but the Bohrahs were cruelly 
persecuted at times during the occupation of the Sunni kings, who 
ruled from A.D. 1396 to 1572." 

The modern history of the Bohrahs begins with the year A.D. 
1539, when the head of the sect, Yusuf bin Sulayman, who had long 
lived in Yaman, Arabia, came to India and took up his residence at 
Sidhpur, to the north of Patan, in Baroda. Up to this time it had 
been necessary for his Indian followers to go to him for the payment 
of their tithes and the settlement of their difficulties, but since the 
coming of Yusuf bin Sulayman they have had a head of their own, 
whom they call their d@‘z, and whom they venerate as the represen- 
tative of the Imam-uz-Zaman (Leader of the Age). 

There are two main branches of the Bohrahs. This division 
came about through a schism that occurred in the year A.p. 1588, 
after the death of Da’td bin ‘Ajab Shah, who was the head of 
the sect resident in Yaman. The Bohrahs, of Gujarat, promptly 
chose Da’tid bin Qutb Shah as their head, but the Isma‘ilians of 
the Yaman would not recognize this choice, and set up one 
Sulayman, whom they claimed Da’td had nominated before 
his death. Sulayman then came to Gujarat to make good his 
claims, which were rejected by all but a few. He finally died at 
Ahmadabad, where his tomb and that of his rival, Da’tid bin Qutb 
Shah, are to be found. The two branches resulting from this 
schism bear the names of their respective founders, and are called 
the Da’tidi and Sulaymani Bohrahs. The head of the Da’iidi 
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branch resides at Surat, and that of the Sulaymani in the Yaman. 
The latter has a representative who lives in Baroda.? 

There is a small number of Bohrahs known as the Ja‘faris, 
who are descendants of Da’tdis. They became Sunnis in the 
time of Muzaffar Shah (A.D. 1396-1411) and succeeding governors 
of Gujarat. These Ja‘fari Bohrahs take their name from one 
Sayyid Ahmad Ja‘far Shirazi, of the fifteenth century, whose 
descendants still officiate as spiritual guides. Besides these three 
groups of Bohrahs which have been mentioned there are two-other 
minor communities, the product of secession. One is known as 
the ‘Aliyahs, which separated in A.D. 1264 from the Da’adis to 
follow ‘Ali bin Ibrahim as their high priest instead of Shaykh 
Tayyib, who had been chosen previously. 

Lastly there are the Nagoshis, who dissented from the ‘Aliyahs 
in the eighteenth century. They derive their name from the 
belief that flesh-eating is a sin, ‘na’ meaning ‘no’, and ‘gosh’ or 
‘gosht’ meaning ‘meat’.? 

The Da’udi Bohrahs have a well organized community, which 
has four grades of mullas besides the Da‘i al-Mutlaq, or Chief 
Mulla. These are called the ma’dhin, mukasir, mash@ikh, and 
mulla. A college was founded in 1809, at Surat, for the training 
of aspirants to religious leadership, and it is still in a flourishing 
condition. The Mullaji, at Surat, has a large income from the 
tithes of his followers, as well as from the wagfs (pious endow- 
ments) which are under his control, and which he is supposed to 
administer for the benefit of his followers. Recently he was 
brought to trial by some responsible persons of his community in 
Bombay, who charged him with mismanagement of the wagfs.* 

The peculiar religious beliefs of the Bohrahs are for the most 
part very obscure, as a systematic practice of concealment obtains 
and little has been published. Of the printed books, the Sahifat- 
us-Salat in Arabic and Gujarati exists ; and among the unprinted 
books there are the Da'im-ul-lslam and al-Hagaiq, both of 
which set forth the doctrines and rites of Shi‘ah Islam, and give 
accounts of Bohrah da@’is and their sayings.* Since most of the 


1 £.J., art. ‘Bohoras’; also Muhammad Najm-ul-Ghani Khan, Madhéhi6- 
ul-Islam, 312 ff. 2 R.MM., X, 480 ff. 
8 Indian Daily Mail, Feb. 25, 1925. * £./., art. ‘ Bohoras ’. 
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members of the community are Hindu converts, they have clung 
to their Hindu customs in many matters. They have not yet 
adopted the Muslim law of inheritance, and so keep their women 
from inheriting property. They both give and take interest on 
loans, and at the Diwali festival they excel] the Hindus in their 
illuminations, and, like them also, change their old account books 
for new ones at that time. However, they do not associate with 
Hindus, and will not take sweetmeats from their hands. If a 
Hindu dhobi washes their clothes they purify them by sprinkling 
holy water on them. 

They also keep themselves distinct from other Muslims. 
They have separate mosques which they call Jamda‘at-khanas, 
and their own exclusive cemeteries. Their calendar is two days 
ahead of the ordinary Muslim calendar. They observe none of 
the ordinary distinctions of ‘caste’ such as Sayyid, Shaykh, 
Mughul and Pathan. The Da’tdi Bohrahs offer only three prayers 
a day—morning, noon and night—instead of the usual five, and 
they do not meet on Fridays for united worship, as other Muslims 
do. The Bohrahs use the Gujarati language, with which they 
have nixed many Arabic words. 

Reforms are at work in this community as in others. I am 
indebted to the Rev. H.J. Lane Smith, of Bombay, for the follow- 
ing account of the reforms that are under way.’ A recent High 
Court action was brought against the Da‘i al-Mutlag, or head of 
the Da’tdi Bohrahs, by some members ‘who desired to dispute 
his claim to absolute power over his followers, regarding such 
claims as not in keeping with the spirit of the times. Those 
who instituted the action were excommunicated from their 
community.’ 

Recently a number of young men have started a ‘Young Men’s 
Bohrah Association’, the objects of which are ‘to benefit their community 
by progress and reform, which are now rendered necessary consistently 
with the times’. From conversation with their secretary, I gather that the 


means by which they hope to achieve this end is by the establishment of 
hospitals, high schools and other similar institutions. 


Some of the representative men of the community have 
attained to eminence in Indian life, notably Badr-ud-Din Tayyibji 


1 The Indian Witness, Lucknow, March 7, 1929, 160. 
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a Sulaymani Bohrah, who was judge of the High Court of 
Bombay. Many of them are very wealthy. 


THE KHOJAHS 


The Khojahs are a small community of Isma‘tlian Shi‘ahs, 
found chiefly in the Punjab, Sind, Cutch, Kathiawar, and other 
parts of western India, particularly Bombay and Poona. Accord- 
ing to the Census of 1921 they numbered one hundred and 
forty-six thousand, one hundred and nine. They are an 
important part of the scattered remnants of the adherents of 
Nizar, son of al-Mustansir, Fatimid Caliph of Egypt, and are 
consequently ‘cousins’ of the Bohrahs, since the latter are 
adherents of the sect that supported the succession of al-Musta‘li, 
brother of Nizar. The spiritual ancestors of the Khojahs were 
those Isma‘ilians known as the Assassins, whose headquarters 
were at Alamit, in Persia, and whose founder was Hasan bin 
Sabbah (d. a.p. 1124). After their overthrow by the Mongol 
Hulagu Khan, in A.p. 1250, they were widely scattered and driven 
from place to place. Some of the sect survived in Syria, while the 
remainder migrated to other parts of the world, and are to-day 
found in Zanzibar, East Africa, Persia, Oman, in the Hindu Kush 
region of Central Asia, on the north-west frontier of India, and in 
Afghanistan. 

There is a tradition preserved by the Khojahs that their first 
dat who came to India as a missionary was one Nur Satagar 
or Nur-ud-Din. It is dbavely possible, therefore, that the riot at 
Delhi, in A.D. 1237, which was led by one Nutr Turk and which 
included certain heretics other than Qarmatians, was an expression 
of the activity of some of the dispersed Isma‘ilians from the 
region of Alamiit; and indeed that this Nur Turk was none other 
than the first Isma‘ilian missionary of the Khojahs mentioned 
above.’ This is the view held by D. Menant.? Niur-ud-Din carried 
on a successful propaganda in Gujarat, and is said to have won 
many followers from among the Hindus by reason of his miracles, 
for which he had a great reputation. The second missionary is 
said to have been Shams-ud-Din, who came from Iraq and settled 
at Uch, about eighty miles south of Multan; while the third, 


1 See pp. 43 and 96. 2 R.M.M., XII, 220. 
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Sadr-ud-Din, came to Sind from Khurasan in the fifteenth century, 
and finally died at Uch. His tomb, however, built by the Khojahs 
in the Bahawalpur State, is at Trinda Gorgej. 

Most of the Khojahs are Hindu converts, and their da‘zs made 
special efforts to adapt their d@/in7 (esoteric) teachings to the 
Hindu beliefs. Sadr-ud-Din (fifteenth century A.D.) wrote the Das 
Avatar (the Ten Incarnations), for the use of his converts in Sind. 
He endeavoured to demonstrate that ‘Ali was in fact the long- 
expected tenth incarnation (avafdr) of Vishnt. Even to-day this 
book is one of the most sacred of the literature of the Khojahs. 
Another book, written in Persian by Agha ‘Abd-us-Salam toward 
the end of the sixteenth century, for the use of his Indian disciples, 
is called Pandyid-t-Jawan-mardi. This has been translated into 
Sindi and Gujarati, and is also regarded as personifying the 
twenty-sixth Khojah pz, (saint).* 

The Khojahs are divided into two well defined groups, which, 
for the sake of convenience, are designated the Punjab Khojahs 
and the Agha Khani Khojahs. The latter is by far the larger 
group, for it includes not only all the others outside the Punjab, 
but the Agha Khan is recognized as the head of the other 
scattered groups outside India as well, which have already been 
referred to. The present Agha Khan, Sultan Muhammad Shah, 
of Bombay, claims to be a lineal descendant of Rukn-ud-Din 
Khurshah, last Grand Master of Alamtt, who claimed descent 
through Nizar, son of Mustansir, from Isma‘il the seventh Imam, 
and great-great-great-grandson of the Prophet’s cousin and son-in- 
law ‘Ali.’ 

For more than three centuries the head of the Agha Khanis 
was a resident of Persia, with whom his scattered followers 
maintained direct personal touch. To him they sent their offer- 
ings, and many even went to visit him. Finally, however, 
political events forced him to leave that country. Crossing 
the deserts of Baluchistan in 1840, he came to Sind, where 
he was well received by the Nizarite members of the Talpur 


1R.M.M., XII, 224 ff.; AL, art. ‘Khodja’; Najm-ul-Ghani 
Madhéhib-ul-Islam, 334 f. 

2 E. G. Browne, 4 Literary History of Persia from Firdausi to 
Sa‘adz, 210. 
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family. Since 1845, however, Bombay has been the headquarters 
of the Agha Khan, with the exception of a couple of years, 
when he resided at Poona and Bangalore. The present Agha 
Khan III, who is a grandson of the one who was a refugee from 
Persia, lives a luxurious life, and spends much of his time in 
Europe and England, where he takes great delight in racing his 
own horses. Having received a modern English education him- 
self, he has been one of the foremost leaders in Muslim reform 
movements and efforts to improve the condition of the Muslim 
community. To this end he has co-operated wholeheartedly with 
the promoters of the Muslim University, Aligarh, to which institu- 
tion he has made generous donations from time to time. He has 
been a strong supporter of British rule in India, and has present- 
ed his views in a book called /ndia in Transition, which appeared 
in 1918. He was the first president of the All-India Muslim 
League, which was founded in 1906. It is very difficult indeed 
to realize that this modern, cultured Indian prince is the spiritual 
successor of the ‘Old Man of the Mountain ’* who was the terror 
of the Lebanon; and to believe that he is almost worshipped as 
an incarnation by hundreds of thousands of devotees in many 
countries, who support him in luxury by their gifts, and count 
themselves fortunate if they ever have the opportunity to kiss 
his hand. 
This community is organized, writes A. Ytsuf ‘Ali in the 
article on the Khojahs in the Encyclopedia of Islam, 
in the form of a complete fiscal centralization round the sacred person 
of the Agha Khan, but of complete congregational independence in 
administrative matters, including even questions of excommunications. .. . 
The officers (of the Jama‘at-khanas) are the mukhi (headman, treasurer, 
chairman) and the Admarta (secretary, accountant). They are sometimes 
appointed by the Agha Khan, but are frequently elected. Offerings for 
the Imam (i.e. the Agha Khan himself) are collected through them ; these 
comprise the fixed Dasondh or tithe (the Momnas split from the community 
in the sixteenth century, and mainly on their refusal to pay this) and various 


minor dues on special occasions, either recurring (as the festival of the 
new moon) or occasional (as the rites of birth, marriage, burial, etc.).? 


Other secessions from the Agha Khani community have 


1 This was the title applied to the head of the Assassins. 
? £.1., WI, 961. 
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taken place, the most important of which occurred in the last 
century. At that time a considerable section endeavoured to 
have the whole group turn Sunni, while in 1901 a small number 
of modernists seceded and joined the Ithna ‘Ashariyah, or 
‘regular’ Shi‘ahs.’ More recent evidence of dissatisfaction within 
the community is apparent in the existence of the ‘Khojah 
Reformers’ Society ’, of Karachi. In August, 1927, it published an 
‘Open Letter,’ addressed to H.H. the Agha Khan which gives a 
detailed account of its grievances and the reforms desired. It 
contains a strong protest against the selfish worldliness of the 
Agha Khan himself, and pleads for reforms in the management 
of the community which will improve its neglected condition. 
The statement closes with the following summary of the demands 
made on His Highness: 

That you will disclaim and repudiate all divine honours paid to you 
which rightly belong only to the True God Almighty. 

That you will change commercial Jama‘at Khanas into mosques 
where prayer only might be offered. 

That you will arrange for Islamic instruction being imparted to one 
and all of the followers of Your Highness. 

That you will absolutely stop and refuse acceptance of all offerings 
whatsoever, pecuniary or kind ; and lastly, 

That you will be good enough to abolish the councils and repeal the 
rules altogether, for we respectfully point out that this is the indefensible 
right of the community as an autonomous body, which alone is competent 
to govern itself and manage its own affairs. 


The Punjab Khojahs do not recognize the Agha Khan as 
their head, so, curiously enough, they turn to the jpzrs of the 
Sunnite Chishti and Qadiri orders for practical religious leader- 
ship. In most other respects their religious beliefs and practices 
are identical with the other Khojahs. 

There is an active Agha Khan Press in Bombay, which 
publishes books, tracts and periodicals in Gujarati and English. 
The recent Year Book of the Khojahs was a beautifully printed 
edition of five thousand copies, describing the activities of the 
Agha Khan and his community. 


1 £.1/,, Il, 961; Najm-ul-Ghani Khan, Wadhdahi6-ul-[sldm, 334 ff. 
2 An Open Letter to H.H. the Aghé Khan, 26, 27. 
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THE ROSHANIYAH SECT 


About the middle of the sixteenth century there arose a new 
sect on the north-west frontier, which bore a direct relation to the 
Isma‘ilians and was evidently an offshoot from them. This was 
known as the Roshaniyah, because of the title, ‘Pir Roshan’, which 
the founder, Bayazid, took for himself. This title means ‘Guide of 
Light’, but his enemies in derision called him ‘Pir Tarik’ or 
‘Guide of Darkness’. Bayazid was born about the year A.p. 1525, 
in the city of Jullundur, in the Punjab, but his father, Shaykh 
‘Abd Allah, soon was compelled to fly with his family to his 
ancestral home at Kaniguram, in Waziristan. After he was grown 
he came under the influence of an Isma‘ili heretic, by the name 
of Mulla Sulayman, upon whose teachings he finally came to base 
his new doctrines.’ 

In common with all Muslims who are the founders of new 
sects, Bayazid felt called to be a divine messenger. He retired to 
a cave near Kaniguram, and passed through several stages of 
austerities which he imposed upon himself. He assumed the title, 
‘Pir Roshan’ or ‘Miyan Roshan’, and issued a call to the people 
to join his way of life. He claimed to have received direct 
revelations from God, and that Gabriel descended to him. Thus 
he assumed the character of a prophet, and ordered his adherents to 
practise religious austerities also. His followers rapidly grew in 
number, and he established his authority in the regions of the 
Sulayman hills and the Khyber. This caused trouble for the 
Mughul government, and Akbar was at last compelled to send a 
force to bring the Roshaniyahs into submission. This was 
accomplished in A.p. 1587, and there was no more trouble until 
A.D. 1611, when there was another revolt at Kabul, which was at 
last put down with great slaughter.’ 

The doctrines of Pir Roshan, which are regarded as peculiarly 
objectionable, and which show an intimate relationship to Sufi and 
Isma‘ilian doctrines, with special reference to their promulgator 
as the manifestation of divinity, are set forth by Akhtnd 
Darwizah as follows: 

1. God is all in all, and all existing objects are only forms of his deity. 


1 Dédbistan, tr. J. Leyden, Asiatic Researches, XI, 406 ff, London, 1812. 
3 Elphinstone, op. cit.,517; #A.J/., art.‘ Bayazid’. 
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2. The great manifestations of divinity are Firs, or religious teachers, 
who are forms of divinity, or rather deity himself. In the spirit of this 
opinion, Bayazid said to his followers, ‘I am your Pir, and your God’. 

3. The sole test of right and wrong is obedience to the Pir” who is the 
representative of divinity, or rather deity itself; and therefore, right and 
wrong are not attributes of a Pir, and the greatest of all sins is disobedi- 
ence to a Pir, which is disobedience to deity himself. 

4. Those who will not receive the precepts of a Pir are in the 
Situation of brutes, to kill which it is in some cases meritorious, and in all 
cases lawful; or in that of dead men whose property naturally devolves 
to the living, and may therefore be legally plundered at pleasure by all 


true believers. 
5. Human souls transmigrate into other bodies, and reappear in other 


forms, and such terms as ‘resurrection’, ‘day of judgment’, ‘ paradise’ 
and ‘ hell’, are only metaphors to express mundane things. 

6. The Koran and Hadis (Islamic Traditions) are not to be interpreted 
literally or according to the apparent sense, but according to the mystic, 
secret, or interior meaning. The ordinances of the law have therefore a 
mystical meaning, and are ordained only as a means of acquiring 
religious perfection. 

7. This mystic sense of the law is only attainable by religious 
exercises and the instructions of a Pir; it is the source of religious per- 
fection ; and this perfection being attained, the exterior ordinances of the 
law cease to be binding, and are virtually annulled.t 

The Roshanis have all but ceased to exist; the only remnant 
being found among the Afridis of the North-West Frontier Province. 
Descendants of Bayazid still live in Jullundur, and it is thought 
that the doctrines of the sect have greatly influenced Muhammadan 
beliefs throughout the north-west. There are a number of songs 
still sung by fagirs in the Punjab which commemorate the 
miracles of Shaykh Darwish, and other members of Pir Roshan’s 
family.” 

THE MAHDAWI DOCTRINES IN INDIA 


The heretical Mahdawi movements, which have affected India 
during the past centuries, have been productive of certain 
sectarian developments which we shall now notice briefly. The 
doctrine of the expected Mahdi is based on certain alleged 
prophecies of the Prophet regarding the advent of a mujaddid, or 
restorer of the faith. The movement seems to have had its 


1 J. Leyden, ‘ The Rosheniah Sect’, Asiatic Researches, X1, 420 f. 
2 Rose, G.7.C.P., I, 337. 
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origin in Badakhshan, beyond Afghanistan, and to have spread 
from there over Persia and India. The doctrine was closely 
connected with the completion of the first thousand years of the 
Muslim era, so that in the last century preceding the close of the 
first millenium the learned everywhere in India were discussing 
the question. 

Finally, the Mahdi movement took on a definite form through 
the teaching of one, Mir Sayyid Muhammad, of Jaunpur, in the 
latter part of the fifteenth century a.p.2. He had much in his 
favour for the initiation of such a movement. He was a descendant 
of the Prophet, and bore his name, which fulfilled the prophecy 
that ‘Muhammad Mahdi shall be of my family’. He next saw 
in the fall of Jaunpur a sign that the latter days had come; he 
claimed to work miracles, and announced that a voice from 
heaven had whispered to him, ‘Thou art the Mahdi’. His 
followers increased in number, but he was finally driven to 
Gujarat, where he found an adherent in Sultan Mahmid I (a.p. 
1458-1511). He finally went on a pilgrimage to Mecca with some 
of his followers, to the great relief of Mahmiid; but he was driven 
away from there also. On his return he is said to have announced 
to his followers that he had received a revelation to forsake his 
Mahdi doctrines. He wandered from place to place, and finally 
died at Farah, in the valley of the Helmand, north of Baluchistan.’ 

The memory of this Mahdi is still revered in the district of 
Kirman, Baluchistan, where there is a sect called the Zikvri 
(Dhikri) whose adherents are mostly of the nomad population. 
They are sometimes spoken of as Dda’irewdle, that is, ‘ people of 
the circle’, because of a peculiarity which characterizes their 
practice on the night of Laylat-ul-Qadr. On that occasion they 
erect a circle of stones (da@’tvah), within which they practise their 
heretical ritual.® 

Another person claiming to be a Mahdi, and a forerunner of 
the Jaunptri Mahdi, is mentioned by Firtz Shah III (a.p. 1351- 


1 An excellent account of this Mahdi is given by Najm-ul-Ghani Khan in 
his Madhahib-ul-Islam, 695 ff. 

2? H. Blochmann, /utroduction to A’in-i-Akbari, iii. 

8 J. Horovitz, Monograph on the DWire-wale Sect; Goldziher, Vorle- 
sungen, 284 ff. 
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1388), who gives a graphic account of the way he regarded him, 
and the manner in which he dealt with the pretender : 

There was in Delhi a man named Rukn-ud-Din who was called Mahdi 
because he affirmed himself to be the Imam Mahdi, who is to appear in 
the latter days, and to be possessed of knowledge by inspiration. He said 
he had not read or studied under anyone, and that he knew the names of 
all things, a knowledge which no prophet had acquired since Adam. He 
pretended that the mysteries of the science of letters had been revealed to 
him in a way never made known to any other man. ... He led people 
astray into mystic practices ; and perverted ideas by maintaining that he 
was ... the Prophet of God. The elders brought the facts of the case 
to my attention, and he was convicted of heresy and error. The doctors 
of the Law said he was an infidel, and worthy of death for having spread 
such vile and pernicious ideas among the people of Islam ... so they 
killed him, with some of his supporters and disciples, and the people rushing 
in tore him to pieces and broke his bones into fragments. Thus was his 
iniquity prevented.’ 

In the Mysore State also, at Channapatam, is to be found 
another group known as D@’tre-wale, who likewise appear to be 
spiritual descendants of this same Mahdi from Jaunpur. In this 
case they seem to have originated from the preaching of one 
Sayyid Ahmad, who was born in A.D. 1444 in Gujarat, and who 
evidently came in contact with Muhammad Jaunpiri, but as he 
went southward to the Nizam’s Dominions he assumed the réle 
of Mahdi himself. He is said to have died in aA.p. 1504. The 
watchword of his followers was ‘Imam Mahdi came and went 
away : he who does not believe this is an infidel’. They have had 
many conflicts with the orthodox Sunnis. They have no regular 
mosque, and worship only in a jamd@‘at-khanah, or assembly room. 

Another Madhi appeared during the reign of Islam Shah 
(A.D. 1545-1552). He was a darwish known as Shaykh ‘A1ai. 
He was a resident of Bayana, near Agra, and, having been joined 
by another like-minded person by the name of Miyan “Abd Allah, 
who had been under the influence of Muhammad, of Jaunpur, 
openly professed to be a Mahdi. He collected six or seven hundred 
heads of families and migrated to Khawaspur, near Jodhpur. 
Finally he was summoned to Agra before Islam Shah, and expelled 
to the Deccan. As he did not cease to proclaim his peculiar 
doctrines he was again summoned to Agra, and ordered to 


* Futuhat-t-Firiz Shahi, E.D., WI, 379. 
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renounce his claims to being a Mahdi. As he refused he was finally 
‘condemned by the ‘z/amd as a heretic, ordered to be scourged, 
and at the third blow expired ’.* 

These sects are also known as Ghayr-Mahdawi (i.e. without a 
Mahdi), because of the fact that they regard the Mahdi as having 
come, and so do not look for another. Some of them have at 
times been wildly fanatical toward others, and have caused much 
disturbance. 

The Mahdi movements have been characterized by features 
that are significant. They have been led by men of education, 
who have possessed great oratorical power as preachers, and could 
draw multitudes to them. Secondly, they assumed a definitely 
hostile attitude toward the learned men who held office at the 
emperor’s court. Thirdly, they undertook to be reformers of 
Islam, being mujaddids. In this connexion it should be pointed 
out that the two Mahdis of the nineteenth century, Sayyid Ahmad, 
of Rae Bareli, and Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, of Qadian, have much 
in common with these earlier Mahdi movements; but, as they 
have left a deposit of a more modern character, with elements 
which are still active, we have reserved discussion of them until a 
later chapter. 


1 ‘Abd Allah, 7a’rikh-i-Dda@’idi, E.D.,1V,501; Blochmann, /ntroduction 
to A’in-t1-Akbari, iii ff. 


CHAPTER VI 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


SUFIISM 

IsLAM, like Christianity, has its monastic orders and saints, the 
underlying basis of which is the mystic interpretation of the 
religious life known as Stfiism. It is no part of our present plan, 
however, to make a detailed study of the mystic side of Islam; 
for this has been done with the greatest care by Professor 
R. A. Nicholson and others. An attempt will therefore be made to 
show the place that Stifiism and the religious orders hold in 
relation to Islam in India, and the influence they have had on its 
development and spread. | 

That men imbued with Sufi doctrines early came to India 
there cannot be the slightest doubt; but who these earliest 
comers were, or when they arrived, cannot be definitely ascer- 
tained. Sind, the first province of India to be invaded by Muslim 
armies, was also the first to be occupied by Muslim mystics, so 
that to-day it rightly claims the distinction of being the home of 
Indian Sufiism. Nevertheless, no matter where one goes in India, 
one finds Sifi influences powerful and active, fostered, no doubt, 
by the similar pantheistic doctrines that abound in Indian 
religious thought, which provide a very congenial atmosphere 
for their growth. In fact, because of the very widespread 
dissemination and influence of Stfi doctrines, attempts have been 
made by some Muslim theologians to find a way of reconciling 
them to orthodox Islam. An example of such an effort is that of 
Muhammad bin Fadl Allah, of Burhanpir (d. a.p. 1620), who 
prepared a commentary on at-7uhfat-ul-Mursalah ila an-Nadi, 
seeking to show that the doctrines of Muslim mystics were, after 
all, in harmony with the teachings of the Qur’an and the Sunnah.’ 

Largely by means of poetry, Stfi ideas have been spread 
throughout India. One only needs to inquire for such productions 


1 £./., I, 489, art. ‘India’. 
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at any Muslin bookshop to see how commonly these are read. 
Or if one is fortunate enough to attend a mushda@'arah, or assem- 
blage of Urdt: poets, he will hear the erotic notions of the Sufi 
repeated without limit, as each poet seeks to emulate the mystic 
gift of expression employed by Jalal-ud-Din Rami and ‘Umar 
Khayyam. 

THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


Though Sufiism is found so extensively, it is not the religion 
of a sect. It is rather a natural revolt of the human heart against 
the cold formalism of a ritualistic religion. It is an attitude of 
mind and heart toward God and the problems of life which is as 
different from strictly orthodox Islam as the Quakers are from the 
Roman Catholics. But while Stifis have never been regarded as a 
separate sect of Muslims, they have nevertheless tended to gather 
themselves around men of piety and spiritual gifts, and form them- 
selves into religious orders. These have taken on special forms of 
organization, so that to-day there is a great number of such 
orders, which, curiously enough, belong only to the Sunnis. New 
orders may arise at any time, and old olders may be divided and 
subdivided again and again, as new Saints with some special gifts 
of spiritual power arise. As Abwt’l-Fadl puts it, 

Any chosen soul who, in the mortification of the deceitful spirit, and in 
the worship of God, introduced some new motive of conduct, and whose 
spiritual sons in succession continued to keep alight the lamp of doctrine, 
was acknowledged as the founder of a new line. 

Of the many religious orders that have arisen in the world of 
Sunni Islam, India has become the hospitable home for a large 
number. Abi1-Fadl mentions fourteen orders or ‘families’ 
(khandan), which he says were common in his time, and gives 
their names as follows: 


1. Habibiyah 8. Firdawsiyah 
2. Tayftriyah 9. Suhrawardiyah 
3. Karkhiyah 10. Zaydiyah 

4. Saqatiyah 11. ‘Iyadiyah 

3. Junaydiyah 12. Adhamiyah 

6. Kazriuniyah 13. Hubayriyah 
7. Tusiyah 14. Chishtiyah’ 


1 Ain-i-Akbari, tr. H. S. Jarrett, Il, 357. 2 Joid., il, 354. 
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Few of these are among the names commonly employed 
to-day, though to practically all of them reference will be 
found in the Urdt and Persian books dealing with the religious 
orders. Those which are most frequently spoken of at the present, 
and which enjoy popular favour and influence, are the Chishti, the 
Suhrawardi, the Qadiri, the Shattari, and the Naqshbandi orders. 
But before we give an account of their introduction into India, 
and the extent of their work, the nature and form of their 
organization will be briefly explained, since in general all the 
orders are much the same. 

The differences consist chiefly in a sense of personal loyalty 
to the founders of the orders and the peculiar practices which 
they enjoined on their followers. However, membership is not 
necessarily limited to one order, and, as often happens, a Muslim 
may adopt the teachings and practices of several darwish orders 
without in any way affecting his original religious and social 
standing in his community. Nevertheless, since celibacy is not 
strictly observed even by the fzrvs themselves (though it is a 
state which is said to be preferred), as a result there is a strong 
tendency to form tribal groups. These groups arise because of the 
close spiritual affiliation among the members of the various 
orders, and also because of the long lines of natural and spiritual 
descendants of the firs.’ It is from this circumstance, no doubt, 
that the term khandan (family) is employed for the darwish 
fraternity. 


BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 


As has already been indicated, the underlying philosophy and 
theology of the religious orders is Sufiism; however, it does 
not follow that all Stfis are necessarily members of a religious 
order, nor is it proper to assume that all initiates of a darwish 
order are Sufis. Nevertheless, there is a close and fundamental 
connexion between the views of Stfis and the religious orders, so 
much so that the latter could not have come into being without 
the former. Stifiism, with its warm, mystical yearning after union 
and fellowship with God, nowhere found a more suitable soil in 
which to thrive than India, where the very atmosphere was 


1H. A. Rose, G.7.C.P., I, 528. 
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charged with a deep religious longing to find God, with the result 
that to-day it is estimated that fully two-thirds of India’s Muslim 
population are under the influence of some one or other of the 
darwish orders. The effort to effect union of man’s soul with 
God, which is deemed the highest bliss, is the chief function of 
the religious orders. Thus Sifiism has provided the objective or 
philosophy of life, while it remains for the darwish orders to 
apply the philosophy to the everyday needs of the man in the 
street. 

In doing this the religious orders have performed a great 
service to the natural mystical instincts of the masses. Their 
message is something like this. God has endowed all His 
servants with the capacity for union with Him. They have this 
capacity hidden in their hearts. But it cannot be developed 
without guidance. Therefore it is necessary that every person 
should voluntarily seek to attach himself to some illuminated 
soul, who has become qualified to lead men to God. To perform 
the function of spiritual leadership there have arisen pious souls, 
who, because of their peculiar spiritual gifts and diligence in 
seeking God, have been divinely blessed with the gift of miraculous 
powers (kavamat). These men, out of their practical experience 
in the way (farigak) of coming into union (was?) with God, have 
defined the stages (maga@m4@z) of progress and laid down rules for 
the guidance of all men who desire to live on terms of the closest 
possible intimacy with God and His saints (wadis). 

The spiritual guide is known as the murshid, pir, or shaykh, 
and his disciple is called a murid. The practice of spiritual 
preceptorship, therefore, is known as piri-muridi, which has its 
counterpart in the gurd-chela relationship among Hindus, and is 
very common throughout India. It is for the zr to win the 
favour of men through his holy living, or manifestation of the 
favour of God upon him, through some well attested haraméat 
such as miraculous healing or the revelation of hidden mysteries 
or secrets. Having won his reputation for piety, he begins to 
make disciples of men who voluntarily come to him. He then 
proceeds to initiate them into the religious fraternity by some 
simple ceremony, which includes the joining of hands and the 
pledging of devotion on the part of the muvid to the pir. 
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The murid is now designated a traveller (sa@/zk) on the way 
(farigah), and he must carefully observe the rules of the order 
and the ritualistic practice of dkikr if he is to make progress on 
the way to union (was/) with Allah. Having become a fraveller 
on the way, his aim now is to be guided by the fzr until he has 
advanced through the various stages (magama@t) of divine 
illumination (Afatrat). Consequently, the problem becomes one 
of endeavouring to regulate the illumination or the divine ideas 
that are ready at all times to descend into the heart of man. 
Various orders of Siifis have arisen, differing from one another in 
respect of the rules for meditation (/z#7) and ritualistic observance 
(dhikr), which are prescribed for the regulation of the divine 
illumination (£/atvat). 

The stages through which the muvid is to pass are variously 
described by the different orders in India, but in the main 
they are as described by Hughes. ‘The first stage is that of our 
common humanity (/Va@saz), for which one has the law (.Shavri‘az) 
of Islam; perfection in this leads on to the stage of Malakiat, 
where one has the nature of angels, and must walk in the pathway 
of purity. The third stage is called /abaraz (possession of power),. 
for which there is Ma'‘rvifah (knowledge). The fourth is Lahat 
(absorption in divinity), where one has Hagigah (absolute truth).* 

The religious practices by which the salzk proceeds along the 
way are of vital importance. Those which are known as dhtkr (re- 
membering) have for their object the production of spiritual ecstasy 
(wazd),in which state (4a/) the one who is engaged in the dhikr 
may shut out all other thoughts than that of Allah himself. The 
term dhikr, which is so commonly used among Muslims, means 
remembrance, hence it is the practice of remembering, or bringing 
Allah to mind. The methods are various, some of which I have 
observed myself. There is the dhtkr jali (perceptible dhzkr) 
when the exercises are performed a/oud, when the voice may be 
raised very high, in order deliberately to shut out any other 
thoughts. There is the opposite of this, the dhkikr khafi (im- 
perceptible dhikr), where the person practises his repetitions 
guietly. Finally there is a still further advanced £hafi form, in 
which the sa@/zk shuts his eyes, closes his lips,'and fixes his atten- 


1 T, P. Hughes, 4 Dictionary of Islam, 609. 
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tion on his inhalations and exhalations, and ‘when the breath goes 
out he thinks he says ‘La zlahah’ (There is no God)... he 
annihilates all external objects; and when it comes in, he thinks 
he says ‘zlla Allah’ (except Allah).* According to a darwish 
friend of mine, there is still another and more advanced form of 
the dhikr khafi. His fanciful view is as follows: Every person 
in his breathing consciously or unconsciously utters the name 
Allah, the syllable ‘Al’ being the natural sound produced by the 
incoming breath, and ‘lah’ being the natural sound of the out- 
going breath. 

The loud and vociferous form of dhzky one not infrequently 
meets in India. The most prominent example that has come to 
my notice was at a railway station in northern India. A man was 
sitting by himself, and finally began to shout his d&tkr formula 
aloud. It was the usual ‘La ilahah illa Allah’, throwing his head 
downward toward his right side as he shouted ‘La ilahah’, and then 
bringing it back and throwing it downward toward the left side 
as he shouted ‘illa ‘Allah’. As he proceeded his shouts grew 
louder, and his actions became more violent, until finally, in utter 
exhaustion, he sank back in a stupor, which he possibly would 
describe as a state of ecstasy (wajd), apparently having accom- 
plished what he sought for on that particular occasion. To 
observe people engaging in silent exercises (dhzkr khafi) is not 
uncommon, such having frequently come to my notice while 
travelling on the train. For this purpose the rosary (¢asdih) is 
often employed, to enable one to keep account of the number of 
times one repeats the formula. 

In addition to the dhzkrs that may be classed according to the 
voice used, we may also consider them from another standpoint. 
As will have been noted, the dzkr may be practised alone, or it 
may be performed by a congregation or group. The first kind has 
just been described, and may be performed at any time and any 
place, as we have seen. For the group, it is necessary to appoint 
a time and place. Such meetings are held in India usually on 
Thursday evenings; but there seems to be no such attempt to 
make public displays of them as is the case in Egypt even at the 
present time, and as used to be the case in Turkey. As women 


1 Khaja Khan, Studies in 2asawwuf,110. 
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belong to darwish fraternities as well as men, it is necessary for 
them to arrange their meetings for dAzkr at such times and places 
as will be convenient for the women who are to gather. One such 
meeting was reported by my wife, who observed it in a private 
zananah, in the Bijnor district, some years ago. 


METHOD OF ORGANIZATION 


The government of the order or fraternity centres in the pZr. 
He is either an appointed or hereditary successor to the 
position of authority, and is variously called fhalifak or 
sajjadah nishin. On him devolves the duty of regulating 
the functions of the members, of passing on the divine know- 
ledge of the order, maintaining its practices, and of initiating 
new murvids as they seek admission to the fraternity. The pir 
takes up his residence at the headquarters of the fraternity, 
which usually goes by the name of £Aanagah (monastery). The 
khanagah is an ancient institution of the darwish fraternities. 
Sometimes it is endowed, but sometimes not. It is often built 
around or over the tomb of the fz7 who founded it, which forms 
the inner sanctuary of the building. One which I visited in 1923, 
at Aishmaqam, near Islamabad, in Kashmir, was an ancient struc- 
ture, built above the village on the side of the mountain. I was 
admitted without difficulty, and in due course was escorted through 
labyrinthine tunnels in the rock to a cave, which formed the 
sepulchre of the holy man who had been the founder of the 
khanagah. On inquiry concerning the rules of the institution and 
the religious order, it appeared that membership was of two 
kinds. The lower order consisted of the laity in the villages and 
towns round about, who carried on their regular occupations of 
butcher, baker, water-carrier, tailor, mason, schoolmaster, lawyer, 
practically all classes being represented. The other class was 
connected with the monastery itself, and this in turn was 
divided into two classes or parties: the travellers and the 
dwellers. The travellers were those to whom was assigned 
the task of going out into the surrounding country and collecting 
gifts from the lay members of the order. The countryside was 
divided into circles (Aalgahs), and each of the travellers was 
assigned his particular circle for visitation and collection. In due 
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course he must return to the £hkanagah with the results of his 
labours, which income was disposed of according to the rules of 
the institution. The dwellers, or those who constantly stay in the 
khanagah, were divided into three classes: the ahl-t-khidmat 
(servants), the afl-d-suhbat (associates), and the ahl-7-khilwat 
(recluses). The first named, according to Rose, who describes 
them with precision,’ 
are novices who do service in order to become acceptable to the men 
‘of deeds and stages’, those who are engaged in practices and have 
advanced some stages on the path or way. By service they acquire fitness 
for ‘ kinship’, admission to the next degree in the order, and thus become 
a ‘slipper out of the garment of alienation and farness’, or ‘ put off the 
garment of separation from the Divine ’. 
The £hanaqah exercises extensive influence for good or ill in the 
religious life of the Muslims of India who have elected to follow 
a spiritual guide, for the various darwish fraternities touch all 
classes, excepting those who have been influenced by modern 
education or extreme Wahhabi teachings. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE REGULAR RELIGIOUS 
ORDERS INTO INDIA 


The religious orders, through which Siwufi doctrines and 
practices have been chiefly introduced into India, have a long 
history. Out of the country from beyond the north-west frontier, 
and from Iraq, came the missionaries of these orders, the first one 
arriving toward the close of the twelfth century. They brought 
with them the fervour, devotion, and piety begotten of long 
contact and discipleship with spiritual leaders in those lands, and 
the best that they had learned from a long experience in journey- 
ings, fastings, and pilgrimages to shrines of the saints and to holy 
Mecca. They easily won the favour of the multitudes, while 
numbers of their spiritual successors became influential guides of 
sovereigns, not only in spiritual but in political affairs as well. 
During life they enjoyed popular and royal favour; and after 
death their tombs became places of pilgrimage for multitudes of 
devout Muslims of all classes, and have continued to draw 
enormous crowds of devotees all through succeeding centuries. 


1 G.T.CP., 1, 518 ff. 
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An attempt will now be made to give a brief account of each of 
the various orders found in India, attention being given to the 
historical order in which they were introduced. 


Tur CHISHTI ORDER 


The oldest of the darwish fraternities in India is the Chishti 
order, which traces its origin to Khwajah Abu Abdal Chishti, 
who died A.p. 966. It was introduced into India by Khwajah 
Mu‘in-ud-Din Chishti, of Sistan, a southern district of Afghanistan, 
where he was born A.D. 1142. He later removed with his parents 
to the region of Khurasan, and thence to the neighbourhood 
of Nishapur, near Meshed, where he became the disciple of 
Khwajah ‘Uthman Chishti Hartini. After more than twenty 
years’ discipleship, he went on a pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina. 
Then he made a journey through Iraq and Persia, during which he 
made the acquaintance of many noted Sifis, such as ‘Abd-ul-Qadir 
Jilani and Khwajah Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtyar Kaki, who became 
one of his disciples. Finally, his travels brought him back to Herat, 
Balkh and Ghazni, from whence he came in A.b. 1192 with the 
army of Shihab-ud-Din Ghiri to Delhi, where he stayed for a 
time. At the age of fifty-two, in the year A.D. 1195, he went to 
Ajmir, which henceforth became his permanent residence, until 
his death in a.p. 1236.* 

His tomb, in the famous dargah of the Khwajah Sahib, at Ajmir, 
is the centre of attraction for tens of thousands of Muslims, and 
even Hindus, who annually visit the city on the occasion of the ‘us, 
or festival, which celebrates the anniversary of the death of the 
saint. On this occasion two enormous kettles are filled with rice, 
at the expense of wealthy Muslims who thereby seek to win merit. 
The contents are distributed in portions to any of the people 
present who may desire some. In connexion with the dargah 
mosque, which was built by Akbar, there is a flourishing madrasah, 
which is largely supported by grants from H.E.H. the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. The Emperor Akbar was greatly devoted to the 
Khwajah Sahib’s tomb, and during a part of his reign made annual 
pilgrimages to it in performance of a vow. 

Akbar’s connexion with the Chishti tomb of Ajmir forms a 
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very important chapter in the history of the life of the Emperor 
as well as that of the tomb. In fact, it was because of the many 
pilgrimages he made to the shrine of Khwajah Sahib that he 
found it necessary to build a palace there. His tomb-worship 
seems to have begun as the result of a vow he once made in 
connexion with his campaign against Chitor. He vowed that, if 
he took the fort of Chitor, he would walk on foot from Agra to 
the tomb of the holy man in Ajmir. The fort was taken in 
A.D. 1568, and the vow was paid to the letter. He had made 
a similar vow before the birth of Jahangir, in A.p. 1567, and for 
ten successive years he made an annual pilgrimage to it. His 
last pilgrimage to Ajmir seems to have been in A.p. 1579.’ 

The spiritual descendants of Khwajah Mu‘in-ud-Din Chishti 
have been among the most famous saints of India, and, in order 
that the reader may have a clearer view of the line of successors 
of this important order, a list of some of their names in order is 
given on page 120, and special mention will be made of some of 
them. Attention should be paid to the tendency of the order to 
subdivide, a characteristic that is not uncommon in the history of 
religious orders. 

The most noted of the above list of Chishti saints would 
include Khwajah Qutb-ud-Din, Bakhtyar Kaki, of Ush, near Bagh- 
dad, who is buried near the Qutb Minar, at Delhi, for whom, it is 
said, this great column was named. He was a disciple and intimate 
friend of Mu‘in-ud-Din, and died in the same year as his master. 

Shaykh Farid-ud-Din Shakarganj, better known as Baba Farid, 
who died in A.p. 1265, and whose tomb is at Pak Pattan, in the 
Punjab, is known throughout India. The crowd that each year 
attends his ‘7s, on the fifth of the month of Muharram, is enormous, 
and includes Hindus as well as Muslims. He was succeeded by 
two famous disciples, Hadrat Nizam-ud-Din Awliya, of Delhi, and 
Hadrat Makhdtm ‘A1la-ud-Din ‘Ali Ahmad Sabir. 

Nizam-ud-Din Awliya, whose real name was Muhammad bin 
Ahmad bin Daniyal al-Bukhari, was a native of Budaun, U.P., where 
he was born in A.p. 1238. He soon became a favourite with his 
master, and was nominated by Baba Farid to be his &haltfah 
(successor) when he was only twenty years of age, seven years 
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THE CHISHTI FAMILY TREE? 


Khwajah Muin-ud-Din Chishti, the saint of Ajmir 
| 
Khwajah Qutb-ud-Din, of Delhi, the Qutb Sahib 
Shaykh Farid-ud-Din, Shakarganj, the famous Baba Farid, of Pak Pattan 


| 
Hadrat Nizim-ud-Din Awliyd, of Dethi, whose 
spiritual descendants are called NizAmis 


Hadrat Makhdim ‘Ald-ud-Din ‘Ali Ahmad Sabir, of Piran Kalir 
(near Rurki), His spiritual descendants are called SABIRIS 


Sh. Shams-ud-Di ‘ Turk, of Panipat 
Shah-i- Waldyat Sh. Jalal-ud-Di n, of Panipat 
Sh. abatHaee, of Radauli (U.P.) 

Sh.' Arif Sahib 
Sh. Fare Sahib 
Sh. ‘Abd-ul-Quddis sant, Qutb of Gangoh (U.P.) 
Sh. Jalaél-ud-Din, of Thanesar 
Sh. Nizam-ud-Din, of Balkh, Afghanistan 
Sh. Abu Sa‘dd, of Gangoh 
Sh. Muhammad Sadia, of Gangoh 
Sh. D@ id Sahib, of Gangoh 
Shah ‘ Abd-ul-Maiali 

Hadrat Miran Sayyid Shih Bhik, na famous and so on 


Miran Sahib, whose tomb is at Ghuram, in 
Patiala State; and so on 
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before the death of Farid-ud-Din. During his life he enjoyed the 
society of many eminent contemporaries, some of whom became 
his disciples. The most noted of these were the poets Amir 
Khusrti and Amir Hasan Dihlawi, and the historian Diya-ud-Din 
Barani. He died in the year A.p. 1325 and his tomb in the 
suburbs of Delhi, surrounded by the graves of many of his followers, 
is still visited by devout pilgrims from near and far. 

Hadrat Makhdtim ‘AJa-ud-Din ‘Ali Ahmad Sabir, the second 
disciple of Farid-ud-Din to become his successor, likewise acquired 
a great reputation for piety before his death in a.p. 1291. His 
tomb is just north of Rurki, at a spot called Piran Kalir, where 
there is a large gathering every year on the occasion of the saint’s 
‘urs. His followers are called Sadzvis. 

Nizam-ud-Din Awliya left as his &#halifah Nasir-ud-Din 
Muhammad, the Lamp of Delhi (Chiragh-i-Dihli), who died in 
A.D. 1356. There followed a long line of saints in this order, who 
became so well known that the Chishti fraternity spread far and 
wide. One of the most important of these later saints was Shaykh 
Salim Chishti. He exerted a potent influence in the lives of the 
Mughul emperors and the royal families of his time. The 
Emperor Jahangir was born in his house, and the saint himself 
lies buried in a beautiful tomb at Fathputr Sikri. The followers. 
of the saint, Nizam-ud-Din Awliya, and his successors are called 
Nizamis. 

During the two centuries following the death of Shaykh Salim 
Chishti in A.D. 1572, the Chishti movement experienced a period 
of decay, which became very marked by the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Toward the close of that century a revival of 
the order throughout the Punjab and Sind was led by Khwajah 
Nur Muhammad Qiblah-i-‘Alam, who was by ancestry a Rajput, 
and not of Sayyid origin, as had been the case of the former great 
leaders of the fraternity. Therefore, as Rose points out, ‘it 
would seem that in a sense the modern rise of the Chishti sect 
marks an indigenous revival of Islam, under religious leaders of 
local tribes, instead of the older Sayyid families’.’ 

The names or titles given to the holy men of the religious 
orders, such as Sabir and Shakarganj and so on, are very 
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interesting in the matter of their origin. One cannot go into the 
account of thein all, and the explanation commonly given by the 
followers of Sabir Sahib must suffice as an illustration. It will 
be noted that the name usually reveals some special spiritual 
characteristic, or some special ability. The title given to “Ala-ud- 
Din ‘Ali Ahmad is thus explained in the Gular Sabirvi: ‘One 
day Baba Farid, ‘Ali Ahmad’s spiritual director and maternal 
uncle, bade him give food and alms on his behalf to the poor. 
This he did, and, though stationed at the kitchen (/axgar khanah) 
night and day, he did not quit it to take his food at his own house. 
As he got weaker day by day, his mother asked him the reason, 
and he replied that he had taken no food for several days as his 
leader's orders bade him to distribute it to others, but did not 
authorize him to take any himself. Also as he was required 
to be present at the kitchen, he could not leave it. For this he 
received the name Sabir (the patient one).’* 


THE SUHRAWARDI ORDER 


Following the appearance of the Chishti order in India, the 
next darwish fraternity to be introduced was the Suhrawardi 
order, which was sponsored by Baha’-ud-Din Zakariya, a native 
of Multan. He went to Baghdad and attached himself to Shihab- 
ud-Din Suhrawardi, the founder of the order, who was himself a 
contemporary of ‘Abd-ul-Qadir Jilani, founder of the Qadiri 
order. In a.p. 1266 he died at Multan, where his tomb is 
greatly revered. 

His work was carried on by one of his disciples, Sayyid 
Jalal-ud-Din Surkh-posh (A.p. 1199-1291), who was born in 
Bukhara, and settled in Uch, Sind. That the order has had an 
extensive influence, particularly in Sind and Gujarat, can be 
gathered from the following account given by Arnold. Sayyid 
Jalal-ud-Din ‘is the ancestor of generations of saints, some of 
whom were active and successful propagandists of Islam. His 
khalifah was his grandson, Jalal bin Ahmad Kabir, commonly 
known as Makhdum-i-Jahaniyan (d. a.p. 1384), who is said to 
have made the pilgrimage to Mecca thirty-six times and to have 
performed innumerable miracles. One of Makhdtim-i-Jahaniyan’s 
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grandsons, Aba Muhammad ‘Abd Allah, known as Burhan-ud-Din 
Qutb-i-‘Alam (d. a.p. 1453), went to Gujarat, where his tomb is 
still a place of pilgrimage at Batuwa. His son, Sayyid Muhammad 
Shah ‘Alam (d. a.p. 1475), became still more famous and played 
an important part in the political and religious life of his time; his 
tomb is at Rastlabad, near Ahmadabad.’ * 


THE SHATTARI ORDER 


The third of the major orders in India is the Shattari. The 
Emperor Humayiin received his spiritual instruction from one of 
the leaders of this order, Muhammad Ghawth, who was buried in 
the year A.D. 1562 at Gwalior, where Akbar raised a magnificent 
tomb in his honour.” One of his leading disciples, Wajih-ud-Din 
Gujarati (d. 1589), is buried at Ahmadabad.* At Meerut we find a 
tomb built by the Empress Nur Jahan to the memory of Shah 
Pir, who died in A.p. 1632. This order was introduced into India 
from Persia by ‘Abd Allah Shattari, who passed away in Malwa 
in A.D. 1406.* 

THE OQADIRI ORDER 


The fourth religious order to find entrance into the religious 
life of Indian Islam was the well-known Qadiri order, so named 
from its founder, “Abd-ul-Oadir al-Jili or Jilani, whose tomb is at 
Baghdad. This famous saint is highly regarded throughout India, 
and frequently goes by the titles, Pir Dastgir, or Pir-i-Piran, as well 
as other honorific names. Shrines are erected to secure his bene- 
ficent assistance. His festival, or ‘us, is widely celebrated on the 
eleventh of the month, Rabi ath-Thani. Though the founder 
died in A.p. 1166, the order was not introduced into India until 
more than three hundred years later. In A.D. 1482 Sayyid 
Bandagi Muhammad Ghawth, one of his descendants, took up his 
residence in Sind, at Uch, already made famous in the annals of 
Muslim saints by the Suhrawardi order. Muhammad Ghawth 
died in Uch in A.p. 1517, but his sanctity has been handed 
down through a long line of descendants, some of whom were 
saints and miracle workers, and to this day representatives of the 


1 F.1., Il, 488. 2 Budayiini, Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Ill, 4-6. 
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family can be found there. There are numerous tombs of the 
saints of this order all over northern India, and the Punjab in 
particular. One of the most important of those was Shaykh Mir 
Muhammad, or Miyan Mir, especially distinguished because of 
the fact that he was the religious teacher of Prince Dara Shikth, 
son of Shah Jahan. The biography of this saint, under the title, 
Sakinat-ul-Awliyad , was written by his royal disciple. Miyan Mir 
passed away in Lahore in the year A.p. 1635, where his tomb is 
still a well preserved object of veneration. 

Some of the descendants of Pir Dastgir, through their 
ancestor, Muhammad Ghawth, have been canonized as patron 
saints of certain industrial castes or guilds in the Punjab and 
Kashmir, to which we shall refer later on. This point is empha- 
sized here to indicate the direct relationship that Indian Islam 
holds to some of the ancient founders of these orders that are 
spread so widely throughout the Muslim world. 


THE NAQSHBANDI ORDER 


The fifth, and last, of the great religious orders to be introduced 
into India is known as the Naqshbandiyah, which was founded by 
Khwajah Baha’ud-Din Naqshband of Turkestan, who died in 
A.D. 1389, and was buried near Bukhara. According to Rose,” 
this order was introduced into India by Khwajah Muhammad 
Baqi Bi’llah Berang, who died in A.p. 1603, and whose tomb is 
at Delhi. But according to Arnold,® who refers to his letters,* it 
was introduced by Shaykh Ahmad al-Fariiqi as-Sirhindi, who died 
in A.D. 1625. In the list of Naqshbandi irs given by Rose, 
Shaykh Ahmad is mentioned as the khalifah of Muhammad 
Baqi; but he is apparently regarded as something more than an 
ordinary zr, for his full title is given as ‘Imam Rabbani 
Mujaddid Alif ath-thani Shaykh Ahmad Fartiqi Sirhindi’, which 
indicates that he was considered to be the reformer at the 
beginning of the second thousand years after the Prophet. His 
tomb is at Sirhind, in Patiala. 

This order does not seem to have been as much favoured 
with success as the earlier orders. Perhaps this is due to the fact 
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of its late entry on the scene, as it came to India about four 
centuries after Khwajah Mu‘in-ud-Din Chishti made his appear- 
ance with his order, which has the largest following of all the 
fraternities. However, in recent times there has been a Naqshbandi 
revival in the Punjab and Kashmir. It is specially favoured by 
the educated. 


THe IRREGULAR OR BE-SHAR’ ORDERS 


The religious orders that have just been discussed are known 
as ba-shar‘ (with the law) orders, because of the fact that their 
followers observe the customary Islamic practices of fasting, 
prayer, and the like, and consequently are in better standing with 
the world of Islam than are the Je-shar‘ (without the law) orders, 
whose followers in many cases are but Muslims in name. Never- 
theless, this second group, which is without the law, influences a 
very large multitude in India. It is because of the fact that 
representatives of these free (aad) orders are so widely found 
throughout the country that attention must be paid to them, 
though, as far as real Islam is concerned, they are deserving of 
but scant respect and consideration. 

In reality, these groups cannot be styled religious orders in 
the same sense as those of the da-shar‘ type, even though some 
of them appear to be offshoots of the original respectable orders. 
First of all, there is not the same attention given to the organiza- 
tion and control of the order as we find among the Sabiris, for 
example. There is not the same regard for learning, and so the 
pirs of these groups are not among the society of the learned 
and the great, as we found to be the case with Shaykh Mu‘in-ud- 
Din Chishti, and men of his type. The 77s of these orders are 
as often as not ignorant and even scoundrels; and since it is a case 
of ‘like priest like people’, those who associate themselves with 
these orders are apt to be of a similar nature. 

The ordinary Muslim fagirs of the bazaar or village belong to 
this sort of mendicant order. As they go about begging, singing, 
giving demonstrations of their ability in magic and sleight of hand, 
telling fortunes, writing amulets, and making charms, the uninitiat- 
ed observer is likely to assume that all darwishes are like these 
charlatans. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Between the 
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Qalandar* and the devout follower of one of the regular orders 
is a vast difference. I think of one fagi7, especially, who was a 
frequent visitor at our home. He happened to be a member of 
the Qadiri order, and often went about in a patchwork robe of 
many colours. By occupation he was a tobacco merchant, and very 
well-to-do. Nevertheless, he spent much time reading Sitfi litera- 
ture, and engaging in devotions that would lead to religious 
ecstasy. He was a plain, unobtrusive citizen of the business 
world, but his sincerity showed that he was a man who had really 
achieved a measure of the religious experience which he sought. 

It is exceedingly difficult to give any sort of classification to 
the de-shar‘ orders which may be made in such a way as to relate 
them either historically to the orders from which they sprang, or 
to the peculiar circumstances out of which they may have arisen. 
Our knowledge has not gone sufficiently far to enable us to do 
that completely. Furthermore, it is in this field of investigation 
that it is most difficult to penetrate secrets of this sort, because 
the members of the orders are very reticent about giving infor- 
mation; and, since the organizations are of a more or less secret 
nature, the histories and the rituals have not been fully brought 
to light. Much of the history and ritual of these orders is hand- 
ed down orally, and there are practically no publications to be 
found that make reference to them. 

There are several of the de-shar‘ orders that seem to be 
degenerate off-shoots of regular éa-shar‘ fraternities; indeed, 
possibly all of them might be found to have some such connexion, 
if we could unravel all the mystery surrounding their origin. 
Secondly, there is another group that appear to be connected with 
some historical founder; for the possibility of founding new 
orders is not limited, as Aba’]-Fadl reminds us.” Thirdly, we find 
a group whose origin it is very difficult to determine. They certainly 
have no conscious philosophical basis, such as is found for the 
regular orders; nor do they seem to have founders whose histori- 
city can be guaranteed. Their principle of cohesion appears to 
consist of a common desire on the part of the members to secure 
a living, coupled with a common religious instinct to seek the 
favour of God through mediation. 


1 See p. 129. 2 Ain-i-Akbari, tr. Jarrett, II, 357. 
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OFFSHOOTS OF THE REGULAR ORDERS 


Of the first class, which are mendicant subdivisions or degene- 
rate offshoots from the regular orders, the following which will 
be described are the more important : 

From the Qadiri order has arisen the Benawa order, founded 
by Ghulam ‘Ali Shah, of Delhi.» There are also the Qaysar Shahi 
and Naushahi sub-orders. According to Rose, the founder of 
the Naushahi order was Haji Pir Muhammad Sachiar, whose 
tomb is at Naushahra, on the banks of the Chenab, in the Punjab. 
He was called Naushah, or bridegroom, because he became a fagir 
while still a bridegroom. This author goes on further to describe 
them as follows: 

Another story has it that Haji Muhammad Naushahi Ganjbaksh, who. 
was a year old when his father, ‘Ala-ud-Din, a cattle dealer, died, was. 
brought up in a family of potters and followed Sakhi Sarwar ; he left four 
disciples, namely (1) Shah Rahman Pir, who is buried in Gujranwala, (2)- 
Pir Muhammad Sachiar, (3) Khwajah Khujayl, who is buried at Kabul, and 
(4) Shah Fath, who is buried in the Ganji Bar. However this may be, the 
followers of this sect differ from the Qadiris, both in allowing the use of 
instrumental music at divine service and in the extreme religious excite- 
ment permitted on such occasions, during which they shake their heads to 
and fro (Za/ khé/nd@) in a most alarming manner, and are even said to be 
held up by the back. Their principal shrine in Sialkot is that of Guli Shah, 
near the village of Korake, in the Pasrir tahsil, where there is a large 
annual fair. They have a branch called the Pakrahmanis.? 


From the Suhrawardi order has arisen the Jalali order, found- 
ed by Sayyid Jalal Bukhari, of Uch, who lived from A.p. 1307 to 
1374. They are also divided into sub-orders, one of which is called 
the Chihaltan, the ‘forty bodies’, since they claim origin from a 
woman ‘who, desiring to be a mother, swallowed forty philtres 
instead of one, and produced forty children ’.2 The Malang fagirs 
are said to have some connexion with this order, but according to. 
other authorities they are an offshoot of the Madaris, which to me 
seems more likely. 

From the Nagshbandi order we have two off-shoots, called 
the Nutrbakhshi and Rabbani sub-orders. They are of slight 
importance, however. 


1 Khaja Khan, Studies in Tasawwuf, 155. 
2 G.7.C.P., Ill, 166. * Rose, G.7.C.F., 1, 552 ; Herklots, op. cit., 292. 
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From the Taytari order, though by a long line of descent, we 
have the Madari faqirs. Accounts differ as to the manner in 
which this order was introduced into India. According to one 
account, the founder’s name was Shah Badi‘-ud-Din Qutb-ul-Madar; 
it is related that he was a disciple of Muhammad Tayfir Shami, 
who is said to have been a Christian at one time; that he came 
to India from Syria, and during his travels in north India made 
many disciples and converts to Islam. This account fixes the 
date of his death as A.p. 1436. Another account indicates that he 
was a converted Jew of the eleventh century, from Aleppo. In 
all probability, the former date is more correct. 

His reputation for miracles is great; and among other wonders 
he is reputed to have exorcised a Hindu demon, by the name of 
Makan Deo, from the spot where his own tomb is now worshipped 
in Makanpur, Oudh, near the city of Cawnpore. A great fair 
assembles here annually, so great and widespread is the devotion 
to Zinda Shah Madar. His fagirs claim immunity from fire and 
from snake and scorpion bites.” 

From the Junaydi order, one of the fourteen mentioned by 
Abw’l-Fadl,” is the Rafa‘I order. In some parts of India it is 
known as the Gurzmar order, because the fagivs carry a sort of 
mace (gurz) with which they strike their bodies, or even inflict 
grievous wounds on themselves with swords, which they claim 
to heal with saliva. This belief in the therapeutic value of saliva 
is based on the initiation ceremony. When the fagir is being 
initiated the murshid passes on the healing power of the saliva 
of the founder of the order, which he has himself received from 
his murshid, by rubbing a little of his own saliva on the tongue 
of the murid. At the same time he says, “Wield the mace on 
yourself without fear, and if you are cut apply your own spittle 
to the wound, and it will quickly heal by the influence of your Zir, 
Ahmad Sa‘id ’.* 

Closely allied to the Rafa‘is* are other similar orders, such 
as the Rastilshahis, of Gujarat, known as Mastan, ‘mad-men’, and 
the Chhalapdars, of Delhi. However, it is doubtful if there is any 
connexion other than similarity of practice. The former are the 
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followers of one Rastl Shah, of the Alwar State, who founded his 
order in the eighteenth century, after having received the power 
to work miracles from a saint in Egypt. Fagirs of this order are 
found in the Punjab and Gujarat. In the former province they 
are said to be men of respectable families, but in Gujarat they have 
earned an uneviable reputation for insobriety, and for their 
ascetic practices, which are said to be ‘for appearance’ only. 


Br-SHAR‘ ORDERS OF INDEPENDENT ORIGIN 


The orders which seem to have arisen independently of the 
regular orders, and yet have quite well defined historical beginnings, 
are a large group. It is impossible to describe them all, but an 
account will be given of the Qalandari order. In north India the 
term Qalandar connotes one who leads about a bear or a 
monkey, from the dancing and tricks of which he earns a living; 
or it is associated with a poor, ragged beggar, obviously a Muslim, 
who goes from door to door singing and asking alms. If the 
person in the house responds, divine blessings are prayed for, but 
should there be a refusal or great delay, then the fagir calls down 
a curse upon the dwelling. However, so credulous are the common 
folk of the villages, Hindus and Muslims and Christians alike, 
that few, if any, would dare risk the danger of a curse coming true, 
and as a rule the beggar does not have long to wait. 

According to Sell’ the order was introduced into India by its 
founder, ‘Ali Abu Yisuf Qalandar, known as Bua ‘Ali Qalandar, 
who was a native of Spain. After having been connected with 
the Baktashi and Chishti orders, he finally left them both, and 
organized an order of his own. In his travels he ultimately came 
to India, and settled down at Panipat, near Delhi, where he died in 
A.D. 1323. The tomb of Bu ‘Ali Qalandar is the chief shrine of 
the order, and is greatly venerated by his followers. 

Scattered more or less all over India, other similar be-shar‘ 
independent orders are found, which profit by the credulity and 
open-hearted generosity of the people. It is the common belief 
that giving to any poor beggar, who asks in the name of God or 
some saint, will somehow benefit the giver as well as the one who 
receives the gift. The following list is fairly complete, and 
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includes the Mawlai, the Dafali, the Alif Shahi, the Musa Sohagi, 
the Habshi or Sidi, the Shamsi, the Malang fagirs, which may be 
a branch of the Madari, and the Imam Shahi. All these indepen- 
dent orders have more or less organization, with initiation cere- 
monies, and obedience to the head of the order, who can 
excommunicate a fagi7 if he deserves it. They have their central 
headquarters, which receive a share of all that is collected by the 
fagirs; and they settle their own internal disputes with order and 
dignity.’ 
THE UNORGANIZED BE-SHAR’ GROUPS 

In addition to these, there is a third class of be-shar* fagirs 
who seem to be without any form of organization whatever. 
They are usually devotees of some particular saint’s shrine, but 
their only organizing principle seems to be that they go to the 
keeper of the shrine, and indicate their desire to be initiated as 
fagirs who shall henceforth be permitted to go about and beg 
in the name of the saint. After a brief form of initiation, the 
fagir is permitted to go forth and demand alms wherever he may 
choose to wander. One particular instance of this is in connexion 
with the shrine of Din Panah, in the Muzaffargarh district, in the 
Punjab, and those who go out to beg are called ‘Din Panahis’. 


1 See Herklots, op. cit., 289-99. 


CHAPTER VII 


SAINT-WORSHIP 


THE religious life of Islam is so intimately connected with 
saints and their worship, and its history is so intertwined with 
them, that to think of the one without the other becomes an 
impossibility. In life they were men of piety, and usually attract- 
ed attention because of alleged miraculous powers, which were 
proofs of Divine favour. Men sought their company for worldly 
as well as spiritual profit. Their words and deeds were care- 
fully noted, and faithful disciples wrote their biographies. The 
historians, too, noted the lives and deeds of these men, as did, for 
instance, Abu’l-Fadl and Budaytini; while even emperors gave 
heed to their teachings, spent much time in their company, built 
elaborate tombs over their graves, and made pilgrimages to their 
shrines. 

The belief in saints, and the worship of their shrines and 
tombs by the Muslims of India is not, however, peculiar to Indian 
Islam. In fact, this all came largely ready-made to India, through 
those who introduced the religious orders into the country from 
Afghanistan, Persia, andIraq. Further, owing to the ancient gura- 
chela practice existing among the Hindus, and the universal belief 
in the worship of local gods and goddesses, which was the heritage 
of the majority of the Muslims of India through their Hindu 
origin, it became all the more easy for saint-worship to 
become a fixed part of Muslim religious life. In fact, the 
Muslim masses of India seem to enter into the worship of 
saints with more enthusiasm than into the regular religious 
exercises which are obligatory. And in spite of all the influence 
of modern education and various reform movements, it is doubtful 
if there is really less saint-worship to-day than there was 
formerly. 

To be sure there are groups, such as the Wahhabi reformers, 
and the ultra-orthodox, and those of western education who have 
cast this all aside, but to the masses the belief in saints, and their 
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ability to grant requests, fulfil desires, and perform miracles is 
still a real, positive, and practical belief. The devotee believes 
that the spirit of the saint is actually present in the tomb, that he 
hears the petitioner, and will intercede with God to grant 
requests, or that the saint may even fulfil them himself. This 
close, intimate, personal relationship which the individual feels 
with the saint, and which he somehow believes the saint holds for 
him, forms one of the most interesting phases in the study of 
Islam in India. It is a clear indication of the deep personal need 
which the individual feels for closer contact and fellowship with 
Allah; and which somehow he believes he can secure through 
the mediation of the saint who was both a companion (wa/Z) 
of God on the one hand, and a friend and companion of man on 
the other. 

The belief in the miraculous powers of saints to help and to 
heal covers almost the whole category of human need. Some saints 
are supposed to exhibit certain virtues that others do not. At 
Amroha, in the Moradabad district, is the tomb of a saint who 
is supposed to heal scorpion stings, and it is asserted that the 
scorpions around his tomb will not sting. Another saint, in the 
same place, has the power to produce the flow of milk in cows 
which have gone dry prematurely, and nursing mothers, who have 
need, also seek help from him. The graves of saints are visited by 
litigants seeking victory in law cases; by the farmer who has lost 
a horse ; by the woman who desires a child; by the father who 
seeks healing for his sick boy; by the merchant who desires 
prosperity in business; by the hunter who wants a lucky day; by 
the gambler, and even by the thief. 

There are many instances to show the reverence and fear with 
which the saints were regarded even by the rulers themselves. 
Their anger once aroused, could, it was believed, bring the most 
unexpected and terrible disasters ; and their favour, when procured, 
was productive of great blessing. For example, we are told that 
the sudden death of Ghiyath-ud-Din Tughluq Shah, in a.p. 1325, 
was due to a prophecy by Shaykh Nizam-ud-Din Awliya, who 
felt insulted at some remarks made by that sovereign. The pious 
Emperor Firtiz Shah was especially careful about his treatment of 
these holy men. He writes, ‘ Wherever I heard of a fagi7 I went to 
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visit him, and ministered to his necessities, so that I might attain 
the blessing promised to those who befriend the poor’.* The same 
sovereign, before his expedition to Thatta, ‘made pilgrimages to 
the saints and holy men who were buried near Delhi,:.. . as the 
other great kings had done before him, to invoke the assistance 
of their prayers, ... to cast himself on their protection, not 
trusting to his own power and greatness’.” 

One very striking instance of the supposed effect of arousing 
divine displeasure by the ill-treatment of a darwish was the 
case of Sidi Mawla, in the reign of Firtz Shah Khalji, about the 
year A.D. 1295. The darwish was believed to have been plotting 
against the emperor. So he was ordered to be put to death; and 
Amir Khusrt, in his 7a’vikh-7-"Al@i, relates that ‘the divine dis- 
pleasure was manifest at the killing of such a holy man. I, the 
author, well remember that on the day of the Sidi’s death a black 
storm arose which made the world dark. Troubles afterwards 
arose in the State. ... In the same year there was a scarcity of 
rain, there was dearth in Delhi, and grain rose to a fital (about 
half a penny) per szv (three-quarters of a pound, then).* In the 
Siwalik also the dearth was greatly felt. The Hindus of that 
country came into Delhi with their families, twenty or thirty 
of them together, and in the extremity of their hunger drowned 
themselves in the Jumna.”* 


SHRINES 


The shrine where a saint is worshipped and at which his 
favours are sought, is not always his tomb. It may be presumed, 
however, that tombs receive more regard than the memorial 
shrines, which are not infrequently set up by the saint’s devotees. 
On the part of those who believe in saints, it is conceived that it 
is possible to erect a memorial to a saint anywhere, to call it by 
his name, and that, by virtue of this act, prayers and offerings 
made at this shrine will be quite as effective as a visit to his 
actual resting-place. The shrine, which has been so dedicated to a 
saint, may be made of bricks, stone, or mud. Sometimes it is 


1 Futihét-t-Firiz Shahi, E.D., Il, 387. 

? Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif, E.D., III, 321. 

3 See S. Lane-Poole, Medieval India, 150. 
* Amir Khusrii, E.D., ITI, 146. 
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made in the form of a tomb, with a head-stone, provided with 
niches to receive lights placed there by the worshipper. It may 
be of any size, and I have seen crude piles of earth doing service 
for shrines. Often there is a flag (jhanda@) on a long pole attached 
to the shrine; and not infrequently the neighbouring trees and 
bushes are considered specially sacred to the saint, and must not 
be violated. Rags or thread tied on a shrine are in testimony of 
prayers answered. 

The common name which is applied to the saint, living 
or dead, as well as to his tomb or shrine, is pzv. Another 
name which is often employed for the shrine, especially in 
Kashmir, is zZyadrat. The number of such ubiquitous jp7z7s is 
legion. They are found in every village, town, or city where 
Muslims live. Even in lonely lanes of the country-side, in the 
fields and groves, in forests, and in the mountains one may find 
the grave of a fzr, who, though he may have been dead hundreds 
of years, is still an active source of blessing to all who believe in 
him. Sometimes, in the course of years, a shrine of a fir will 
become neglected, then forgotten, and then obliterated. The saint 
thus forgotten may remain disregarded for generations, and then 
something will occur to bring him back to active usefulness 
again. One of the most unusual cases of this sort that has come 
to my notice was in north India, in the Moradabad district, near 
the village of Pakbara. In an open cultivated field near the 
village was a tree, under which, not long since, it was discovered 
there were some bricks, which appeared on close examination to 
form what was believed to be the tomb of a Muslim saint which 
had fallen into neglect. The elders from the surrounding 
villages were consulted, and the general conviction was forth- 
coming that this was indeed the grave of a saint which had 
been for many years sadly neglected. Additional proof as to 
the validity of this conviction, moreover, was found, when 
it was noted that the tree itself, which was adjacent to the tomb, 
exuded a gummy juice of a reddish colour, which was said 
to betoken the miracle-working power of the saint. The result 
was that the tomb, which had been neglected for such a long 
time, was restored to good and regular standing among the 
pirs of the country-side. Devotees began to seek favours. Among 
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them was one, in particular, that came to my knowledge. A man 
was suffering from incipient blindness, and in order to secure 
relief his wife took him a very long and tiresome journey in an 
ox-cart, to beseech this newly-found f7y for relief. 

The tombs and shrines of saints are usually under the care of 
guardians. If the tomb is that of a very important saint, such as 
that of Mu‘in-ud-Din Chishti, at Ajmir, it is well cared for. The 

‘guardians of the shrine are usually the direct lineal or spiritual 
descendants of the saint. In addition to the income that is derived 
from the collections made by the wandering members of the 
religious order, there is that which comes from visitors, even in- 
cluding tourists from foreign lands, who go only out of curiosity. 
Besides this, emperors used to repair certain tombs at public 
expense, and sometimes the tombs were endowed by them. Even 
to-day the Government of India is at some pains to keep the 
tomb of the saint, Salim Chishti, at Fathptr Sikri, in repair, 
because of its undoubted archzological interest. 


WORSHIP OF THE SAINTED DEAD 


The shrines of the humbler saints, however, enjoy a humbler 
form of care, in accord with their dignity and worth. Here one 
finds by the roadside a tomb. Once a year or so it receives a coat 
of whitewash if it is built of brick, or only a coat of clay-wash if 
it is of raised earth. Either by inheritance, or by appointment 
from his brotherhood, the caretaker obtains his right to look after 
the tomb, keep it in repair, and receive part or all of his daily 
sustenance from the gifts of those who come to pay their vows. 
So, either daily or weekly on some fixed day, he takes up his 
duties as officiant of the shrine, and waits for the devotees to 
arrive. 

The worship at the shrines is of a simple character. It consists 
of two separate divisions. The first is for the benefit of the saint, 
the second for the benefit of the worshipper. The first may consist 
of offerings of money or anything of value, the offering of flowers 
or the lighting of a lamp (chiragh), or merely the repetition of the 
Fatihah (the first chapter of the Qur’an) for the benefit of the 
saint himself. For the second part of the worship the individual 
stands or sits somewhere near the shrine, facing it. Here he 
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communes in his heart with the saint, telling him his troubles, 
difficulties, desires, or aspirations, and vowing that, if the saint 
will be gracious enough to fulfil this desire, he will return and 
make an offering and oblation, which he there and then deter- 
mines upon and promises to the saint. I happened to be 
present once at a shrine when the offerings were being brought 
in, and people were paying their vows. An inquiry elicited the 
following information: Nearly every one who came to pay his 
vows brought a chiragh (a small cup containing oil and a wick) to 
be lighted. In addition, each worshipper brought some other thing 
which the guardian of the shrine could make use of. One brought 
money, a few fice; another brought a couple of yards of green 
cloth, which was spread over the tomb; another brought cooked 
rice ; another some sugar; another some sweets, and so on. This 
was placed first of all on the shrine, and then some of it was taken 
off, and small portions of the sweets, sugar, or rice were distributed 
to those who were present. Such distributed portions are known as 
tabarruk, portions that have received the saint’s special blessing. 
I have received such ‘blessed portions’ on several occasions. Of 
the persons questioned, one said that he had come to the shrine 
because he had vowed to the saint a week ago that if his pony, 
which had been lost, were found he would make such and such an 
offering, and he had come to keep his vow. Another said her child 
had been sick and was well again. Thus the story goes, and this 
was but one shrine out of thousands in India which Muslims 
venerate, and to which they pay a large part of their most fervent 
religious devotion. 

While there are usually special days each week on which the 
saints’ tombs are regularly visited, the great day of the year for 
each saint is the time of the celebration of his ‘urxs. This is an 
Arabic term which means ‘wedding’, and is used to refer to the 
saint’s death, because of the Stfi idea that at his death there 
occurs the union (was/) or ‘wedding’ of his soul to Allah. Some- 
times the ‘vs lasts several days, but the great day of the feast is 
always the anniversary of the saint’s death. Such an occasion is 
made a time of great rejoicing, meeting of friends, and feasting, 
as well as the observance of religious exercises in memory of the 
saint. Shop-keepers come and set up their rows of shops. 
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Amusement makers are present with their merry-go-rounds and 
swinging chairs. Books, containing the biography of the saint, 
accounts of his miracles and marvellous deeds, and elegies written 
in his praise, are sold to the throngs that gather from a wide 
circuit. People go dressed in their best and gayest attire. It isa 
time of outing, and people of all classes will be found in such 
gatherings, whether they have any particular belief in saints or 
not. Sometimes a gathering of this sort will be made an occasion 
for the display of certain alleged relics of the Prophet himself. 
At one such ‘ws, I saw an exhibition of a hair of the Prophet’s 
beard, one of his garments, and a stone bearing an imprint of the 
Prophet’s foot, this relic being called the noble foot-print (gadam 
sharif), of which there are numerous examples in India. 

The solemn part of the ‘us, of course, has to do with the rites 
in connexion with the saint’s tomb. Every comer is permitted to 
enter the enclosure of the shrine, if there be one, after having 
carefully removed his shoes. /a@tihahs are said for the saint, 
offerings of money and sweets and the like are made, and the 
worshippers pass out. When night comes on, the readers of the 
Holy Qur’an take their position near the shrine, and the most 
serious part of the ceremony begins. The programme calls for the 
reading of the whole of the Qur’an through at one sitting, which 
ceremony is calleda £hatm. In order to do this the thirty divisions, 
or juz, of the Qur’an are allotted to thirty readers. These juz are 
approximately of equal length, and so by this method the whole 
of the Qur’an is read for the benefit of the saint’s soul. The ‘urs 
is a very important factor in the religious life of Indian Muslims, 
and takes its place along with the other religious festivals. While | 
some ‘uvses are of only local importance, others, such as that of 
Baba Farid-ud-Din, at Pak Pattan, Mu‘in-ud-Din Chishti, at Ajmir, 
and Zinda Shah Madar, at Makanpur, Oudh, have a most extended 
influence, and many thousands visit them annually from great 
distances. 

The manner in which the tomb of a saint may become the 
centre of the religious activity of a place is well illustrated 
in the case of the well-known darga@h of Khwajah Mu‘in-ud-Din 
Chishti Sahib, at Ajmir, to which reference has been made 
again and again. There is in connexion with this shrine a 
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mosque built by the Emperor Akbar, in which is a mosque school, 
or madrasah, for the training of religious leaders, and also a 
takyah, or hostelry, for darwishes. In other places the shrine 
becomes the centre for a monastery (£Aanagah). 


VARIOUS KINDS OF TOMBS: MARTYRS 


The tombs and shrines of saints or fz7s may be also considered 
from the standpoint of their origin. Some have a historical 
connexion with some religious order ; and these we have already 
considered in their relation to the religious life of Indian Muslims. 
These have come into the calendar of saints in a perfectly regular 
manner, but there are others whose legitimacy is not so well at- 
tested, and the records of whose lives are so overlaid with legend 
that it is really impossible to give an accurate account of their 
origin. Some of these come in the class of skahids, or martyrs, 
who died fighting the battles of Islam in the early days of Muslim 
conquest. Two of the most important of these semi-legendary 
characters are known as Ghazi Miyan Salar Mas‘td and Sakhi 
Sarwar Sultan, of whom some notice will now be taken. The 
former was a nephew of Mahmid of Ghazni. While still a 
youth of only nineteen, he is said to have invaded Oudh, where 
he met his death in a battle in the year a.p. 1033, near Bahraich. 
His tomb is venerated by Muslims, who regard him as a martyr 
(shahid). Sakhi Sarwar Sultan belongs to the Punjab, and though 
little is historically certain about his origin he has many devotees. 
Shrines raised to his honour are found in almost every village of 
the central Punjab." At Dhonkal, we are told, Sultan had taken 
up his abode, and produced a well with a inarvellous stream of 
water, which is now regarded as sacred. There isa fair held here 
every year, which lasts for a month in June and July, to which 
come as many as two hundred thousand people, ‘who drink the 
sacred water and take away fans and sprigs of medi (henna) as 
mementos of their visit’.’ 


HINDu-MUSLIM SAINTS 


Other well-known saints, of more or less legendary character, 
that have a certain amount of standing with certain classes are 


1 Rose, G.7.C.P., 1, 570. 2 Ibid. 
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numerous. Some of them, while having Muslim names to-day, 
seem to have little connexion with the Muslim community or 
faith, Mere mention will be made of them here, as they have 
more of a bearing on the influence of Islam on the indigenous 
faiths of the country than with Islam itself. However, they should 
be mentioned, as showing the manner in which saint-worship 
among Muslims gradually shades off until it is scarcely distinguish- 
able from some of the animistic phases of primitive religious life. 
One such ‘saint’ is Giga Pir, or Zahir Pir, who is thought to 
have been a Hindu convert to Islam, and is said to have flourished 
toward the middle of the twelfth century. He is particularly 
associated with Rajputana; but his devotees, mainly low-caste 
people, are found throughout large areas of northern India and 
the north-west, where his shrines are built even in the houses. 
Lal Beg is another such ‘saint’, who is particularly patronized by 
the sweeper community of north India. There is also a following 
of a group of saints known as the Panj Pir (five 477s). Worshippers 
of this group erect shrines to all five of the saints and worship at 
them. The lists, however, do not agree. Lucknow, for instance, 
has one list, Benares another, Bihar another, the Punjab another. 
One list includes Ghazi Miyan, Pir Hathili sister’s son of Ghazi 
Miyan, Parihar, Sahja Mai, and ‘Ajab Salar. According to Crooke, 
Benares has no less than five lists that are current. They, too, 
are worshipped by the low-caste Hindus. A more respectable 
list is the following: Baha’-ul-Haqg, of Multan; Shah Ruq‘ah-i- 
‘Alam Hadrat, of Lucknow; Shah Shams Tabriz, of Multan; 
Makhdtim-i-Jahaniyan, of Uch; and Baba Farid-ud-Din, of Pak 
Pattan.* 
LEGENDARY SAINTS 

Attention must be paid, also, to the wholly legendary saints 
of Islam. One of these, Khwajah Khidr, enjoys a reputation that 
is as wide as the Muslim world itself, but the remainder appear 
to be of purely local origin. Khwajah Khidr goes by various 
names in different parts of India, such as Raja Kidar, where 
Hindu influence is strong. In Bengal his name is Kawaj, or 
Pir Badr.” There may also be other local corruptions of the 
name, which one must always be prepared to meet. Khwajah 


1 Crooke, P.A.F.L., I, 203. 2 Sbid., I, 47. 
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Khidr is a legendary saint of Muslim lore, who is said to trace 
his connexion to Noah, and throughout the Muslim world 
he is associated with water. Thus he comes to be a saint of 
the sea. His special vehicle is a fish, on which he is often 
pictured as riding. His garments are green, whence his name 
Khidr is derived, and he is thought to have life-giving powers. 
In fact, he is considered to be alive in the world still, though 
unseen. So far as I am aware, shrines are not built to this saint, 
but he is worshipped in connexion with such ceremonies as the 
“‘agigah, or shaving of the head of a child for the first time. 
Offerings are also made to him at wells; and persons who are’ 
travelling by sea, or who are descending into a well, will seek his 
favour. He is also propitiated when the water in a river is low or 
there is danger of a flood.*. His worship naturally becomes a 
prominent part in the life of those who believe in him, since 
water is identified so closely with all that concerns the main- 
tenance of life itself. Little wonder that he is looked upon as 
the giver of life and the restorer of life, when one remembers to 
what an extent the Indians depend on the rivers and the wells 
for irrigation, and the quenching of thirst during the long seasons 
of no rainfall, when all is parched and dry under a burning sun. 

In addition to the occasional or special worship of Khwajah 
Khidr, Indian Muhammadans make much of what is called his 
Bera. This is a festival which takes its name from the derd, or 
raft, on which the worshippers place burning lamps (chira@gh), 
bouquets of flowers, fruits, sweetmeats, and other eatables. 
These are then set afloat on the stream in the name of Khidr, 
whose blessing they seek.’ 

Another saint of the very opposite character to the beneficent 
Khidr is Shaykh Saddt, who has votaries throughout India, 
particularly among women. ‘The legend goes that he was an 
Arabic scholar, with occult powers, who used certain verses of the 
Qur’an for magical purposes, by which he is popularly supposed 
to have been able to bring the Jinn under his control. It is related 
that, at one time, he fell in love with a beautiful princess; and, 


1 Rose, G.7.C.P., I, 564. 
2 Abii’l-Anwar, Moslem Festivals, 55 ff; Herklots, op. cit., 135, 136; 
£.J., art. ‘Khidr’. 
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finding it impossible to secure her hand in marriage, he invoked the 
help of his friends, the Jinn, to bring her by night to his residence. 
This became a regular performance, and she was always returned 
to the palace before dawn. All this appeared to the princess as a 
dream; but, being at last overcome by the performance, she 
reported the matter to the king, who had the Shaykh executed.’ 
Another account says that he was ultimately torn to pieces at 
Amroha, near Mordabad, by the Jinn he was supposed to control.’ 
In any case, many ignorant Muslims still believe that he haunts 
and worries their women, and he is also supposed to harm children. 
‘Women become ‘ possessed’, as they believe, by Shaykh Saddt 
through the performance known as dbazthak, where, dressed in 
men’s clothes, they gather and sit the whole night listening to the 
music that is supposed to induce the possession of the Shaykh’s 
spirit. In this state of ecstasy they are supposed to be able to 
reveal the Shaykh’s advice as to how to attain their desires, or 
those of their friends. | 

There is another ceremony similar to the 2a7,*° or ‘ black 
mass’, so common in Egypt, which is known as the Bakra-i- 
Shaykh Saddu. This is celebrated in order to drive out his spirit, 
and to keep him away from women and children. This ceremony 
of exorcism is observed by the slaughter of kids and goats. Then 
there is a feast, which is sometimes accompanied with music and 
dancing, and by the recital of poems composed in commendation 
of the virtues and excellences of the Shaykh. Oftentimes women 
“ possessed’ by the Shaykh are taken to the place of the per- 
formance, which, they imagine, will instantaneously cure their 
sufferings.* At his tomb or place of worship, at Amroha, it is said 
that there is much noise and disturbance always going on.° 

In addition to the legendary saints above mentioned, there 
are many others, such as Pir Shitab, Pir Milao, Pir Didar, Kath 
Bawa Sahib, Pir Imam Zamin, and the like. It is always of 
interest to try to ascertain the names of the saints who are being 
worshipped by the Muslims of a given locality, in order to discover 
how many of them are more or less universally venerated, and 
how many enjoy only a local or provincial celebrity.° 


* Abii’l-Anwar, Moslem Festivals, 59 f. ? Herklots, op. cit., 139. 
®’ Cf. S. M. Zwemer, Animism in Lslam, 227 ff. 
‘ Abiai’l-Anwar, Woslem Festivals, 59. 5 Herklots, op. cit., 139. 
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NAU-GAZA Pirs 


The zau-gaza pirs form a curious class of shrine which 
deserves closer study than it has yet received. The term refers to 
the length of the tomb, zau-gaza meaning nine yards, and merely 
indicates that the saint was a personage of great stature. One 
such tomb is at Multan, where Shadma Shahid is said to be buried, 
but as a rule zau-gazdas are not connected with shahids.* For the 
most part they are associated with giants of former days. Possibly 
they are only shrines of the ancient prophets, who are thought by 
some to have attained enormous height. The following statement, 
given by Crooke, is all I have been able to find on the subject. 
‘There is one of these tombs at Nagaur, in Rajputana, and several 
others have been discovered in the course of the Archzological 
Survey. Five of them at Vijhi measure respectively twenty-nine, 
thirty-one, thirty, and thirty-eight feet. ... Adam himself is 
supposed to have been sixty yards in height, and there was a 
monster called ‘Uj in the days of Adam, and the flood of Noah 
reached only to his waist. There is a tomb of Noah at Faizabad 
which is said to have been built by Alexander the Great, and not 
far off are those of Seth and Job. The latter, curiously enough, 
are gradually growing in size. They are now seventeen and 
twelve feet long respectively, but when Abw’l-Fazl wrote they were 
only ten and a half and nine feet long.’? I have seen one such 
tomb in the fields lying between Moradabad and Rampur, which 
was said to be a nau-gazdad pir, and it measured between twelve 
and fifteen feet in length. 

There are other shrines worshipped by Muslims, which seem 
to be of Hindu or Buddhist origin, but attention will be given to 
them when we come to consider the influence of Hinduism on 
Islam in India. 

PATRON SAINTS 

Patron saints deserve special study, because of their close 
relationship to certain classes of work and particular classes of 
individuals. First of all, the patron saint may be considered from 
the standpoint of the immediate vicinity or village, or quarter of 


1 Crooke, Jntroduction to P.R.F.L., 140. 
2 Crooke, P.R.F.L., 1, 223 f. 
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a city, with which he may be connected. In Lucknow, in the 
quarter known as Golaganj, there is the tomb of a saint of little 
known reputation, who is specially worshipped by the people of 
the locality, over whose welfare he is supposed to preside. On 
one occasion, when new buildings of the Lucknow Christian 
College were being erected, some very heavy steel girders had to. 
be raised, which placed many lives in jeopardy. After they 
had all been safely raised, the Muslim workmen proceeded to 
procure some sweetmeats, and forthwith went to the tomb to 
make the offering and express their gratitude for the protecting 
care of the saint who lies buried in the same compound. 

As we have already seen, Khwajah Khidr is intimately con- 
nected with water, and so naturally becomes the patron saint of 
sailors, and also of dhobis and bizhkishtis (washermen and water- 
carriers). The local descendants of the famous ‘Abd-ul-Qadir-i- 
Jilani, known as the Pir Dastgir, have given some patron saints 
to India especially associated with industrial castes or local 
guilds in the Punjab. At Lahore, Firtiz Shah Jilani, a disciple of 
Shah ‘Alam, is the saint of the dandigars or kheradis (turners). 
Hassan Teli is the patron saint of the oilmen (e/zs), while the 
dyers of Lahore look to Pir ‘Ali Rangrez.’ Ma‘lim-i-yar is another 
patron saint of boatmen and sailors, while Sher Shah, of Multan, 
cares for the interests of persecuted lovers. Shah Dawlah takes 
care of ‘microcephalic children’, called Shah Dawlah’s rats! ? 


NEw SAINTS 


As we have seen, there are all kinds of saints in India, who 
are in one way or another connected with the life-history of 
Islam. There are good saints, whose lives were lived on a high 
plane; there are also some not so good. There are historical 
saints and legendary saints; real saints and fantastic saints; 
universal saints and local saints; and, lastly, old saints and new 
saints. Canonization still continues. Various writers have men- 
tioned instances which are on record, such as Pattki Sa‘in, of 
Motihari, Bihar, whose grave is said to be visited chiefly by 
litigants. His death occurred as late as the decade between 
1860 and 1870. 


1 Rose, G.7.C.P., I, 543. 2 £./., Tl, 489. 
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One of the newest saints to be placed in the calendar is 
the one commonly ‘spoken of as the ‘New Market Saint’ of 
Calcutta. This is one of the most remarkable examples of its 
kind on record. For a long time there had been sitting in the 
public market in Calcutta a beggar, who was regarded as being 
above the ordinary in sanctity because he did not talk and was 
supposed to have taken a vow of silence. Day after day he sat in 
the market, and lived on the alms of passers-by. One day, while 
sitting in his regular place in a small alley between two rows of 
shops, he died. The Muslims at once claimed the body, and 
declared that, since he was regarded as a very holy man, his body 
should be buried on the spot where he died. The grave was dug, 
and the burial was performed. The alley, which had formerly 
been a regular passage for the public, was closed up, and when I 
saw it in the month of November, 1924, the newly canonized 
“saint’ was being carefully looked after by the duly appointed 
guardians of the tomb. They received the cash offerings, which 
must have been considerable, since, from the standpoint of 
drawing crowds, the spot was the best location for saints in all 
Calcutta. A saint’s tomb in a public market, however, was not an 
unmixed blessing, and the city authorities endeavoured to have 
the body removed. This aroused great opposition, so finally the 
matter was compromised by completely enclosing the passage- 
way to prevent access to the tomb, which remains there to this day. 


PERSISTENCE OF THE BELIEF IN SAINT WORSHIP 


Bernier relates, in his most interesting account of his travels 
in the Mughul Empire, the following description of a visit to a 
saint’s tomb in Kashmir, which at once reveals the fact that the 
Muslim masses of India have changed but little through hundreds 
of years in respect to their credulity and reverence for the sainted 
dead. The author says that he was importuned by one Danish- 
mand Khan to visit Baramtila, where he would see a mosque 
containing the tomb of a celebrated #77, who, though dead, 
miraculously cures the sick and infirm. 
‘ Perhaps’, said Danishmand Khan, ‘ you may deny the reality either of 
the disease or of the cure ; but another miracle is wrought by the power of 


the holy man, which no person can see without acknowledging. There is a 
large round stone that the strongest man can scarcely raise from the ground, 
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but which eleven men, after a prayer made to the saint, lift up with the tips of 
their eleven fingers with the same ease as they would move a piece of straw.’ 


Bernier describes his experience in his usual vivid fashion : 


‘I found,’ he writes, ‘the //osqgue to be a tolerable building and the 
Saint’s tomb is richly adorned. It was surrounded with a great number of 
people, engaged in acts of devotion, who said they were ill. Adjoining the 
Mosque is a kitchen, wherein I observed large boilers filled with meat and 
rice, which I conceived at once to be the magnet that draws the sick and 
the miracle that cures them. On the other side of the mosque are the 
apartments and garden of the Wullahs, who pursue the even tenor of their 
way under the shadow of the /77r’s miraculous sanctity. They are suffi- 
ciently zealous in celebrating his praises, but as I am always unhappy on 
similar occasions, he performed no miracle upon the sick while I remained 
there. As to the round and heavy stone that was to convert me, I noticed 
that eleven Wullahs formed themselves into a circle round it, but what 
with their long caéayes, or vests, and the studied compactness of the circle, 
I had great difficulty to see the mode in which they held the stone. I 
watched narrowly, however, the whole of this cheating process, and, 
although the W/ullahs stoutly maintained that each person used only the 
tip of one finger, and that the stone felt as light as a feather, yet I could 
clearly discover that it was not raised from the ground without a great 
effort, and it seemed to me that the Wullahs made use of the thumb as 
well as of the forefinger. Still I mixed my voice with the cries of these 
impostors and bystanders, exclaiming Aaramet! Karamet! A miracle! 
a miracle! I then presented them with a voupie, and, assuming a look of 
deepest devotion, entreated that I might have for once the distinguished 
honour of being among the eleven who lifted the stone. The 17/ullahs were 
reluctant to comply with my request, but, having presented them with a 
second voupié, and expressed my belief in the truth of the miracle, one of 
them gave up his place to me. No doubt they hoped that ten would be 
able, by an extraordinary effort, to lift the stone, although I contributed 
no other aid than the tip of my finger, and they expected to manage so 
adroitly that I should not discover the imposture. But they were much 
mortified to find that the stone, to which I persevered in applying the end 
of my finger only, was constantly inclining and falling towards me. I 
considered it prudent at last to hold it firmly with both by finger and 
thumb, when we succeeded, but with great difficulty, in raising it to the 
usual height. Observing that every person looked at me with an evil 
eye, not knowing what to think of me, and that I incurred the danger of 
being stoned, I continued to join in the cry of Karamet/ and, throwing 
down a third vouwpze, stole away from the crowd. Though I had taken no 
refreshment since my arrival, I did not hesitate to mount my horse directly, 
and to quit forever the Dervishe and his miracles.’ ? 


+ Bernier, op. cit., 414 ff. 
10 
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There is no other phase of the life of Muslims in India that is 
so full of interest as this which has to do with the religious orders 
and saints. It may not be orthodox ; it may be condemned by the 
maulvis, the Wahhabis, and the modern reformers of the day, but 
nevertheless it does not die. It persists, lives, and functions in the 
lives of those who believe, because for them there is something 
intimately personal and satisfying in this form of worship which 
they do not find in the more rigid and respectable forms. They 
seem to long for a mediator and intercessor with God, just as they 
find an intercessor so valuable in dealing with the Collector, the 
Judge, the Governor, or any others of the great ones with whom 
they have to deal. The Muslim masses move on as always with 
the same devotion to their Zzrs, living or dead; and until the time 
arrives when general enlightenment shall come through wide- 
spread modern education, it is not likely that there will be much 
lessening of the hold that the pzvs have on the minds, hearts, and 
purses of the people. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ISLAM IN ITS HINDU ENVIRONMENT 


In order the better to understand and appreciate the effect of 
Indian surroundings on Islam, it will be useful to know the extent 
to which Indian religious thought reached Muslim countries and 
affected the religion of Muhammad before the Muslim conquest 
of India took place. Much scholarly investigation has been done 
in this field, so by way of introduction a summary of the results 
of this work will be presented. 

The contacts of the Muslim world with India were definite and 
well-established even before the tenth century.’ 

As we have already seen, there had been a partially successful 
attempt, early in the eighth century, on the part of the Umayyad 
caliphate to annex Sind to its rapidly expanding empire. Unfor- 
tunately, we do not Know to what extent this connexion with 
India may have influenced later developments in religious 
thought ; but such contacts as this, which brought Indian thought 
well within the horizon of Islam, could not but help to produce 
an influence, as Goldziher aptly points out.’ 

Secondly, there was the presence of wandering Indian monks, 
who ‘did not appear on the Moslem horizon in any theoretical 
way alone,’ for, as early as the time of the ‘Abbasid caliphate at 
Baghdad, these monks ‘were a factor of practical importance to 
the adherents of Islam, just as in earlier times the wandering 
Christian monks had attracted attention in Syria. Jahiz (d. A.p. 
866) pictures very graphically the wandering monks, who could 
have belonged neither to Christianity nor to Islam. He calls them 
‘Zindiq monks. ... One of the anecdotes told of the beggar 
lives of these monks goes so far as to say that one of them pre- 
ferred to bring suspicion of theft upon himself, and endure 
maltreatment, rather than betray a thieving bird, because he did 


1 For Arabian connexion with India before Islam see De Lacy O’Leary’s 
Arabia Before Muhammad, 59-83. 
2 Vorlesungen tiber den Islam, 161, 162. 
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not wish to be the cause of the death of a living being. If these 
people were not actually Indian sédh#s or Buddhist monks, they 
were at least men who were following the example and method 
of the latter.’* 

Thirdly, mention should be made of Buddhist works, which 
were translated in the second century of the Islamic era, largely 
under the ‘Abbasid Caliphs, Manstr (a.p. 754-775) and Haritn 
(A.D. 786-809). These were rendered into Arabic partly from the 
Persian or Pahlavi translations, while others were translated 
direct from the Sanskrit.” 

Among these translations of Indian books that became embodied 
in Arabic literature ‘we find an Arabic version of the Balauhar 
wa Biudasaf’ (Barlaam and Josaphat),* and also a Budd-book.*® 

Fourthly, we may mention the direct contact of Buddhist 
monasteries in Eastern Persia and Transoxiana, which were in 
existence and flourishing in Balkh long before the eleventh 
century, when the extended Muslim conquest of India began.°® 

These points of contact with Indian life and thought may be 
traced to three lines of influence in Islam. First is the influence 
in secular or popular literature. ‘Many a deliverance of ethical 
and political wisdom, in the dress of proverbs, was taken over 
from the fables and tales of India, such as the Tales of the 
Panchatantra.’* 

Secondly, in the realm of science. Through the translations 
of Indian works on mathematics and astrology, ‘the latter in 
combination with practical medicine and magic,’ secular wisdom 
in Islam was largely indebted to the East ; and ‘the astrology of 
the Siddhanta of Brahma Gupta, which was translated from the 
Sanskrit under Manstr by Fazari, assisted by Indian scholars, was 
known even before Ptolemy’s A/magest. A wide world and future 
was thereby opened up.’ ® 

The third line of influence comes within the distinctly religious 
sphere. But it is not by any means the whole of Islamic thought 


1 Goldziher, Vorlesungen, tr. Seelye, 172, 173. 

2 T, J. de Boer, History of the Philosophy of Islam, 9. 

* The story of the conversion of an Indian prince, Josaphat (Buddha), by 
the ascetic Barlaam. ‘ A book teaching the doctrines of Buddha. 

5 Goldziher, op. cit., 161. ° R.A. Nicholson, Zhe Mystics of Islam, 16. 

™ de Boer, op. cit., 9. ® Joid. 
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that has been affected; and apparently it is only in the develop- 
ment of Islamic mysticism, or Sifiism, that any well-defined 
traces can be found, but these are all important. Here the con- 
tribution seems to be made in thought, religious imagery of ex- 
pression, and pious practices, which come from both Buddhist and 
Vedantic sources. I shall now give the conclusions arrived at in 
respect of these factors. 

One of the earliest evidences of the influence of contact with 
Indian ideals of life appears to have manifested itself in the 
religious view ‘which arose in opposition to legal Islam, known 
as zuhd, or asceticism’, but which in itself is not identical with 
Sufiism. Goldziher further points out how one of the advocates 
of the zguzkd doctrine, Aba’]-“Atahiyah (A.p. 748-825), was set up 
as ‘an example of a highly honoured man: ‘“‘the king in the 
garments of a beggar ... it is he whose reverence is great among 
men’’’. And then he goes on to suggest his own views as to 
whence this ideal was drawn, by asking, ‘ Is this not the Buddha ?’* 

When we come to the more advanced philosophic conceptions 
of Siifiism there is likewise general agreement in the following 
points. First, that, escaping beyond the logical confines and 
implications of the neo-Platonic theory of pantheism, which first 
laid its hold on Islamic thought, the idea of absorption (faa) of 
the personality in God (fz Allah) comes to hold a definite place 
among the Sufi conceptions of the possible relations between the 
Soul of the Universe and the human soul. While this idea of fand, 
as understood by the Sifi, carries with it a concomitant theory of 
baga, or continuance of the personality somehow in or with Allah, 
which notion is excluded from Hindu ideas of absorption, yet 
Professor Nicholson states his conviction that the idea of ‘ passing 
away (fan@) into Universal Being is certainly of Indian origin’. He 
further goes on to say that, while its first great exponent was the 
Persian mystic, Bayazid of Bistam (d. A.p. 875), yet he is inclined 
to believe that he may have received it from his teacher, Abu 
‘Ali, of Sind, who may have himself become indoctrinated with 
Vedantic teachings.” 


1 Goldziher, op. cit., 172. 
* Nicholson, Zhe Mystics of Islam, 16 ff.; see also Horten, Jndische 
Strémungen, etc., 4, note; 17 ff. 
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The Sufi doctrine of sawhid, or the unity of God, appears to 
Goldziher to be dependent on Indian philosophy, and he goes on 
to show how the Siufi idea is ‘fundamentally different from the 
usual Muslim monotheistic conception of God’. A Swafi goes so far 
as to Say it is shirk (giving associates to God) to assert that ‘I 
Know Gop’: for in this sentence duality between perceiving 
subject and object of knowledge is involved; and this is also the 
current Indian view.’ 

The religious practices in Sufi communities connected with 
the following of the mystic path are clearly traced in some of their 
aspects to Buddhism. This would include ‘ethical self-culture, 
ascetic meditation, and intellectual abstraction’, through the well- 
known yoga practices of Indian asceticism.” Goldziher, likewise, 
on the authority of Kremer, agrees when he says that ‘many of 
the forms of the religious practice of dkzkr in the Safi communities, 
as well as the means for bringing about the enosts and ecstasy, 
the discipline of breathing’, are clearly traced to Indian origin. 
One of the most common of these means of devotion is the rosary, 
or ¢asbzh, ‘which soon spread beyond the Sufi circle, the Indian 
origin of which... is beyond question. It began in Eastern 
Islam, which is the hearth of Indian influence exerted on Sifi 
society.’ * 


Tur First CONCESSION TO THE INDIAN ENVIRONMENT 


During the early centuries of its residence in India, Islam made 
a determined struggle to maintain its purity and to extend the 
faith to the last man of the land. Both proved to be unsuccessful. 
The Qur’an never really began to supplant the Vedas, but, on the 
contrary, the very faith (¢mau) and practice (diz) of Islam 
became modified to a serious extent among large sections of the 
ever-growing community. The first change to be noted began to 
show itself very early. The Muslim armies of Muhammad b. 
Oasim, in the eighth century, were forced to realize that the funda- 
mental law of no quarter for idolaters could not possibly be 
carried out to the letter. The people would not accept Islam by 
any such forceful methods as were offered to them, even though 


1 Goldziher, op. cit., 176. ? Nicholson, op. cit., 16. 
* Goldziher, op. cit., 176,177. 
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their temples were destroyed, many of their priests slain, and 
their fighting men put to the sword. To be sure, there were 
cases here and there of mass-conversion through fear or hope of 
reward; but the hold of the Brahmanic religion on the people was 
too strong and subtle to be shaken entirely by fear or favour. 
Further, the forces that could be brought from a foreign country 
at any one time were not sufficient to police such a large country 
and such an enormous population, and bring them to accept Islam 
through fear of superior power. 

It therefore became necessary to yield to the force of circum- 
stances, and accord to the polytheistic and idolatrous Hindus the 
status of dhimmis, or those under protection of the Muslim State, 
aS was permitted by the law in the case of people to whom a 
Scripture had been given, such as Jews, Christians, and Magians. 
This was in itself a marked concession, and marks the first change 
in Muslim practice, on a large scale, that of necessity came to be 
adopted in India as a regular policy. 

Following this decision, it became necessary to make as much 
special provision as possible for the maintenance of the purity of 
Islamic faith and customs. Idolaters and idolatrous practices were 
regarded with horror and contempt. All the vocabulary of abuse 
that could be summoned for their description was commonly used 
by zealots, even down to the close of Aurangzib’s reign. Thus 
it was always in good form to use such epithets and phrases as 
“the filth of infidelity’, the ‘thorn of god-plurality’, ‘the impurity 
of idol-worship’, of which many historians make all too frequent 
use.” Since this was the attitude of the Muslims toward the 
inhabitants of the land whither they had come, it is little wonder 
that a policy of separation was adopted in order to preserve 
purity of faith. Consequently, we find the early invaders like 
Muhammad b. Qasim, in Sind, building cantonments for the 
Muslims, apart from the cities they captured. 


Hinpu INFLUENCE IN GOVERNMENT AND ARMY 


Gradually, however, Hindu influence began to creep in and to 
make itself felt within the camp. Brahmans, we are told, were 
appointed to be the collectors of the poll-tax (jizyah).? After the 


+ Hasan Nizami, E.D., I, 217. * Chach-namah, E.D., 184. 
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Ghaznawid conquests and the establishment of a settled Muslim 
rule in Delhi, the emperors not only began to make use of Hindus 
to an increasing extent in the government of the country, but 
Hindu princes, who had come into favour with the Muslim rulers, 
became useful allies, and employed their Hindu troops in the 
service of the Muslim authority. In fact, the wars with the Hindus 
in different parts of the country undoubtedly did much to increase 
the respect of the Muslim for the inhabitants of India, and to 
break down the overbearing and unreasonable attitude of intoler- 
ance which he had adopted at first. Thus we not only read of 
Hindu troops being employed by Muslim rulers, but that men of 
both religions freely began to enter each other’s service. Elphin- 
stone relates how the flower of the Muslim king of Malwa’s army, 
during an invasion of the Bahmani territories, was said to have 
consisted of twelve thousand Afghans and Rajputs; while Deo 
Raj, Raja of Bijaynagar, recruited Muslims, assigned lands to their 
chiefs, and built a mosque at his capital expressly for their 
encouragement.’ Furthermore, when ‘Ala-ud-Din, at the close of 
the thirteenth century, made his unauthorized expedition to south 
India, he seems to have excited no comment when he asserted, by 
way of a pretext, on his advance, that he was on his way to enter 
the service of the Hindu Raja of Rajamandri.” 

While Hindus thus came to be used for certain minor posts in 
the work of administration at a very early date, it was not until 
the time of Akbar that they were employed even in the highest 
offices. Among the officials whom he employed to be intimately 
associated with himself in the government of his empire were 
Raja Todar Mal and Raja Birbal. The former was a Kayasth by 
caste, from the Punjab. He showed such skill in revenue work 
that Akbar made him his minister of finance. He was also one of 
the emperor’s trusted military commanders.*® Birbal, though a 
Hindu, was elevated to the rank of prime minister, and became the 
emperor’s greatest personal favourite. Birbal’s name has become 
a household word in north India, and many are the amusing 
anecdotes that are told concerning Akbar and his close personal 
Hindu friend. That these two Hindu officials had a great influence 
on the government appointments cannot for a moment be doubted ; 


1 Elphinstone, op. cit., 475. ? Jbid., 388. * Lbid., 510 f. 
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and the selection of Hindus, who had become very proficient in 
Persian, was so increased and extended that when Aurangzib 
came to the throne we find him confronted with an awkward 
problem when he endeavoured to exclude Hindus entirely from 
holding public office.’ 


EFFECT OF SOCIAL CONTACTS 


Not alone in the matter of military and administrative affairs 
do we find a gradual ‘letting down of the bars’ and association 
with Hindus on equal terms. More important still, for its effect on 
Islam, was the gradual encroachment of social contacts, that could 
not by any artificial process for long be avoided. I refer 
particularly to contacts through marriage. Though the Muslim 
invader may have regarded the religion of the idolaters with 
disgust, this feeling did not extend to their women, and Muhammad 
b. Qasim had no hesitancy whatever in sending the two daughters 
of the Hindu Raja Dahir to Basrah, to become harem inmates of 
his superior, Hajjaj; nor was there any aversion shown to keeping 
the Hindu women of ‘the conquered warriors of the cities and 
towns as slaves. Jahangir gives a characteristic expression to 
this feeling which existed in connexion with some practices 
among certain imperfect Muslim brethren, whom he encountered 
at Pampur, in Kashmir. He found them marrying their daughters 
to the Hindus and taking daughters from them, so he comments 
by saying, “As for taking, it does not so much matter; but as for 
giving their own daughters—heaven protect us!’ 

One of the earliest and most famous of the Hindu-Muslim 
alliances was that which occurred in a.p. 1306 between ‘Ala-ud- 
Din Khalji and the beautiful Kaula Devi, wife of the Raja of 
Gujarat. But such mixed marriages were not confined to royalty. 
In fact, they appear to have formed a part of the policy of 
absorption and domination by which it was hoped Hinduism 
would be overthrown. Consequently, the practice became well 
established, and it has contributed largely to the increase in the 
Muslim population. 

It was, however, a doubtful advantage, for the Hindu wives 


1 Bakhtawar Khan, E.D., VII, 159. 
2 Waqt'at-i-Jahaéngiri, E.D., VI, 376. 
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have brought with them many strange customs and practices, 
which have had a profound effect on succeeding generations of 
Indian Muslims. What this effect has been may be inferred, to a 
certain extent, from the practices in which the women indulged 
in the Imperial Zananah of Akbar. This is no doubt an extreme 
case, due to the unwonted liberality of the emperor; but just 
because of that liberality we are permitted to see all the more 
easily what must have taken place, more or less secretly perhaps, 
in every home throughout the land where a Muslim husband 
had taken a Hindu wife. This would sometimes react on the 
husband’s views towards Hindus and their religion, to say nothing 
of the influence of the Hindu mother on her Hindu-Muslim 
children. It is recorded that Akbar, ‘from his earliest youth, in 
compliment to his wives, the daughters of the Rajas of Hind, 
had within the female apartments continued to burn the hom 
(sacred fire)’.1 Even the austere and fanatical Aurangzib had 
two Hindu wives, but apparently their faith made no difference to 
him.’ The practice of making such unions still goes on; for I 
know personally of more than one prominent family of northern 
India where the relationship with certain Hindu families is not 
only clearly traced, but inter-marriages still take place. Among 
the lower classes the practice is said to be very extended, 
usually growing out of illicit relations. 


MusLim Pirs AND HINDU DISCIPLES 

Another very curious relationship with the Hindus, which 
has not been without its effect on Islam in India, has been the 
fact that many Muslim fz7s had Hindu disciples; and, similarly, 
some Hindu yogis have had Muslim chelas. Sir T. W. Arnold 
tells us that ‘instances are not unknown of friendship between 
saints of the rival creeds. At Girot, in the Punjab, the tombs of 
two ascetics, Jamali Sultan and Diyal Bhawan, who lived in close 
amity during the early part of the nineteenth century, stand 
close to one another, and are reverenced by Hindus and 
Muhammadans alike. Bawa Fatti (1700), a Muslim saint, 
whose tomb is at Ranital, in the Kangra district, received 
the gift of prophecy by the blessing of a Hindu saint, Sodhi 


* Budayiini, E.D., V, 530. ? Bernier, op. cit., 126. 
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Gurt Gulab Singh. On the other hand, Baba Shahana, a Hindu 
saint whose cult is observed in the Jang district, is said to 
have been the che/@, or spiritual disciple, of a Muslim fagir, who 
changed the original name, Mihra, of his Hindu follower, into Mir 
Shah.’? 


THE CHANGING ATTITUDE TO INDIAN CULTURE 


Before proceeding to trace the effect of the foregoing contacts 
on the development of Islam in India, attention must be paid to 
the influence of Hindu thought and culture on the Muslim mind. 
The antipathy of the Muslim invaders and many of the rulers to 
things Indian appears as one of the outstanding characteristics of 
of those unpleasant times. Although Islam under the ‘Abbasids 
had been the patron of letters and culture, even to the extent of 
welcoming translations of books on Buddhist and Indian philo- 
sophy and science within the ever-growing circle of their 
literature ; and although al-Birtni, a contemporary of Mahmid of 
Ghazni in the eleventh century, showed a profound interest in, 
and clear understanding of, Indian sciences, philosophies, and 
religions; yet there was a period of more than five centuries 
before Akbar arose to take al-Birtini’s place with an attempt to 
turn the tide in favour of Indian culture. 

Al-Birtini was an altogether exceptional man, not only for his 
own time but for any time. He certainly was not the product of 
his age. He had no praise for the expeditions of Mahmitd of 
Ghazni, but spoke of him as having ‘ utterly ruined the prosperity 
of the country, and performed there wonderful exploits, by which 
Hindus became like atoms of dust scattered in all directions. . . . 
Their scattered remains cherish, of course, the most inveterate 
aversion towards all Muslims. This is the reason, too, why Hindu 
sciences have retired away from those parts of the country con- 
quered by us, and have fled to places which our hand cannot 
reach—to Kashmir, Benares, and other places.’? He was not much 
interested in the holy wars of Mahmud, but preferred to engage 
himself in making diligent inquiry into the manners, customs, and 
beliefs of the Hindus. To this end he had to acquire Sanskrit, and 
he clearly recognized that he stood alone in his inquiries regarding 


1 F./., II, 490. ? Al-Birtini, /zdia, Sachau, I, 22 
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the Indians. The marvellous extent of his researches, and his 
interest in Hindu thought, may be roughly indicated by reference 
to the sources which he used. In his account of theology and 
philosophy he made use of the Sazkhya, by Kapila and Patanjali, 
the Bhagavad Gita, and the fPurdnas. His sources for his 
chapters on astronomy, geography, and astrology include twenty- 
two different Sanskrit titles.» Unfortunately, however, al-Birtni’s 
work produced no effect on the Muslim attitude toward Hindus, 
and it apparently went entirely unnoticed by them.’ 

More than five hundred years after al-Birtni, who left India 
in A.D. 1030, Akbar came to the throne, and set about to culti- 
vate, in an entirely new and unheard-of manner, associations 
with his Hindu subjects. It was a part of his governmental policy 
to effect a fusion of the two great elements of Indian religious 
and social life, and he did everything in his power to conciliate 
the Hindus, to affect their manners and customs, and to encourage 
the obliteration of difference between the two communities. 
Consequently, there was scarcely a department of his own private 
life in which some modification of the Islamic rule was not 
introduced. Although he was a man of the most meagre sort 
of education, yet he evinced the profoundest interest in Hindu 
religion and philosophy, and in his time had translations made 
from the Sanskrit into Persian of the Atharva Veda, the Maha- 
bharata, and the Ramayana.® 

All of these contacts with the Hindu environment gradually 
tended to produce an attitude of tolerance among the Muslims 
of India, which has given to Indian Islam some peculiar charac- 
teristics. Further proofs of this are found in the terms of a 
confidential will which Babur left to his son Humaytin, the original 


* Cf. Sachau, Preface to al-Birdni’s /vdza, I, xxxix. 

2 However, it must not be overlooked that certain evidences of the effect 
of the Indian environment on Muslim life early became apparent. This is 
noticeable in literature especially. For instance, in the poetry of Amir 
Khusri, of the Tughluq period, adaptation to the Indian mode is found ; and 
to him, it is said, the origin of the modern Urdti language can be traced. The 
greatest influence of environment is found, of course, in the Mughul period. 
The metaphors are changed, the similes are taken from Indian birds and 
seasons, and in fact from the whole of Indian life. 

3 ‘Abd-ul-Oadir Budaytini, E.D., V, 483. 
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copy of which is preserved in the State Library at Bhopal. The 
document, as translated, runs as follows: 


O my son: People of diverse religions inhabit India; and it is a 
matter of thanksgiving to God that the King of kings has entrusted the 
government of this country to you. It therefore behoves you that : 

1. You should not allow religious prejudices to influence your mind, 
and administer impartial justice, having due regard to the religious 
susceptibilities and religious customs of all sections of the people. 

2. In particular refrain from the slaughter of cows, which will help 
you to obtain a hold on the hearts of the people of India. Thus you will 
bind the people of the land to yourself by ties of gratitude. 

3. You should never destroy the places of worship of any com- 
munity and always be justice-loving, so that relations between the king 
and his subjects may remain cordial and there be peace and contentment 
in the land. 

4. The propagation of Islam will be better carried on with the sword 
of love and obligation than with the sword of oppression. 

5. Always ignore the mutual dissension of Shi‘ahs and Sunnis, otherwise 
they will lead to the weakness of Islam. 

6. Treat the different peculiarities of your subjects as the different 
seasons of the year, so that the body politic may remain free from 
disease.? 


AKBAR’S ADOPTION OF HINDU BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 


Akbar not only put an end to the killing of cows, but did 
more than Babur suggests, and abolished the hated j/zyah.” He 
went still further. Under the influence of his Hindu wives and 
his beloved wazir, Raja Birbal, he began to worship the sun; 
he wore clothes that in colour corresponded to the ruling planet 
of the day; he began at midnight to mutter spells which the 
Hindus taught him, in an endeavour to make the sun serve his 
wishes ; he was even known to appear in public with his forehead 
marked as a Hindu, and celebrated the festivals of Rakhsha 
Bandhan and Diwali. We even refrained from eating meat on 
certain days. These observances were also followed to some 
extent by Jahangir; but Shah Jahan began to make changes; and 
with Aurangzib the pendulum swung entirely in the opposite 
direction.® 

Akbar’s leanings, and the practices which he actually adopted, 


1 Dr. Syed Mahmud, Zhe Indian Review, Aug. 1923,499. * See p. 27. 
3 ‘Abd-ul-Oadir Budaytini, E.D., V, 530 ff.; &./., II, 490. 
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and sought to bring his Muslim subjects to follow in their 
relations to Hindus, ultimately produced a profound effect on his 
own religious thought. During the course of his reign, too, he 
was greatly influenced in his religious thinking by two men, 
Abi’l-Fadl and his brother Faydi, sons of the heretically-inclined 
Shaykh Mubarak Nagori. They held a liberal attitude toward 
Hinduism, and religion in general, that led them to be regarded 
by the orthodox as arch-heretics, who were the cause of the 
emperor’s being Jed astray. 

It is doubtful, however, if the turning of Akbar from orthodoxy 
can be laid to the blame of these two favourites of his. Rather, 
it may be said they were the two congenial friends, whose minds 
ran along with his, who furthered the ends he had in mind. 
Akbar’s tolerant spirit found frequent opportunity for displeasure 
with the ‘Pharaoh-like pride’ of the ‘u/ama& at court, which ran 
counter to his personal feelings and the government policy which 
he desired should prevail in the empire. Blochmann, who has 
carefully studied the relations between Akbar and Abuw’l-Fadl, 
says that he was affected most deeply by the religious persecutions 
and sentences of death passed by his chief justice, Makhdtim-ul- 
Mulk, on Shi‘ahs and other heretics. He began to realize that the 
‘Scribes and Pharisees formed a power of their own in his 
kingdom, at the construction of which he had for twenty years 
been working’. During this time he had resolved upon ruling, 
‘with an even hand, men of every creed in his dominion’. He 
was, however, being continually urged by the learned lawyers to 
‘ persecute instead of heal’, and as a result he instituted the Thurs- 
day evening discussions in the audience hall, or ‘2bd@dat khanah, at 
Fathpiir Sikri, which he had erected especially for this purpose.’ 

It is thought that these discussions were inaugurated by Akbar 
solely for the purpose of trying to discover whether or not he was 
in error in his policy, and because he felt it his duty as a ruler to 
inquire. If this be so, the results went even farther than Akbar 
probably anticipated, to the dismay and consternation of the 
orthodox party, who no doubt from the very first feared the out- 
come. And little wonder that they should fear the effect of such 
an open forum, where night after night the emperor listened 


1 H, Blochmann, Introduction to A’in-i-Akbari, viii. 
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to the views of the theologians of various religions, including 
Hindu pandits, Parsees, Roman Catholic priests from Goa, as well 
as the learned maulvis of the different schools. 

The first obvious result of the discussions was that the 
outward unity of the learned Muslim ‘udama@ at once began to 
disappear. Akbar’s doubts, therefore, increased instead of being 
cleared up. In certain points of law the Hanafite school seemed 
to lag behind that of the other three schools of Muslim jurispru- 
dence; while even ‘the moral character of the Prophet was 
scrutinized and found wanting’.> Thus the discussions led to 
Akbar’s disillusionment, and the great discomfiture of the orthodox 
party, who were in constant opposition. Finally, it is said that 
Abiw’l-Fadl, pointing out the divisions among the ‘z/ama, persuaded 
the emperor that a subject ought to look upon the king not alone 
as the temporal but also as the only spiritual guide. 

This, however, was a new doctrine, in direct opposition to the 
received opinion in Islam, where the law stands above every king, 
and makes the promulgation of a national constitution impossible. 
In cases where kings stich as ‘Ala-ud-Din Khalji had before tried 
to assert the law of expediency above the Qur’anic law, they never 
actually managed to bring about the separation of religion and 
law, and make the administration of the civil government indepen- 
dent of the #zl/a. The seeds of division had, however, been sown ; 
and so, when Abi’l-Fadl1 forced the issue at one of the Thursday 
evening meetings, after four years of unrest and discussion, he 
‘ raised a perfect storm’. Up to this point the disputations had been 
confined to the life of Muhammad or the differences between the 
sects ; they now began to turn on the very principles of Islam itself.” 

The outcome was a complete personal triumph for Akbar. 
The ‘xlama were put down, and, much to their disgust, were 
forced to sign Akbar’s famous ‘ decree of infallibility’,* which, as 


1 bid. * Ibid. 

2 ‘If there be a variance of opinion among mujtahids (divines) upon a 
question of religion, and His Majesty, in his penetrating understanding and 
unerring judgment should incline to one opinion . . . and give his decree for 
the benefit of mankind, and for the due regulation of the world, we do hereby 
agree that such a decree is binding on us, and on the whole nation.’ Signed by 
the principal ‘w/amda of the court. Budayini, Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, 
E.D., V, 532 ; see p. 70. 
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a state document, ‘ stands unique in the whole history of Islam’. 
There followed the banishment of Makhdtim-ul-Mulk and his 
associate ‘Abd-un-Nabi, and the disputations were brought to an 
end, and Akbar was now free to proceed to develop his religious 
notions as he pleased.’ 

Budaywtni describes the events of this period in vivid detail, 
and assigns still another reason for Akbar’s innovation in religion. 
He had become convinced that a period of one thousand years 
‘was to be the duration of the religion of Islam; and, as that period 
was all but completed, no obstacle prevented his making the 
innovation, as he was now independent of the shaykhs and ‘ulama. 
He had even come to the place where he was ready to make 
public use of the formula, “There is no God but God, and Akbar 
is God’s apostle’, but was too fearful of the consequences actually 
to do so. However, he did proclaim the establishment of his new 
religion, which he called 7awhid-i-[lahi, or Divine Monotheism. 
While it is Islamic in an external sense it is in fact a complete 
denial of Islam, for it substituted an entirely different ceremonial 
law, as well as new theological doctrines. In the latter the Sufi 
idea of absorption of the soul in the Divine Being is prominent, 
while in the former the Zoroastrian contribution is quite apparent 
in the central position occupied by the worship of the sacred fire, 
which was made over to the charge of Abu’l-Fadl, the high-priest, 
who was instructed to take care that it was never extinguished.’ 

Akbar’s governmental policy of seeking a closer identification 
of Muslims with Hindus in one great commonwealth undoubtedly 
aid produce an effect which was good and wholesome; but, so 
far as his attempt to bring about the introduction of a new religion 
was concerned, it may be said that the effort died with him. It 
was in no sense intended as a reform of Islam, but was an actual 
denial of it. In closing this study of Akbar, I shall quote the 
pertinent observations of Goldziher, who says his innovation was 
a break with the traditions of Islam “ more decided even than that 
which manifests itself in the doctrine of Isma‘il. It remained, 
therefore, without any decided influence on the development of 
Islam. Limited to the court circles and to the intellectuals, it did 


1 H. Blochmann, op. cit., viii. 
3 ‘Abd-ul-Qadir Budayiini, E.D., V, 530 ff. 
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not outlive its founders.... Without violent disturbance, 
orthodox Islam resumed its former control after Akbar’s death 
(A.D. 1605), and it is not until we come to the latest rationalistic 
movement among Brahmans and Moslems in Anglo-India that we 
find Akbar proclaimed as the precursor of the effort to bring 
Brahmanism, Parseeism and Islam into closer touch.’? 


DARA SHIKUH AND Hinpvu-Mus.iim UNITY 

The effect of such close associations with Hindus as were 
practised and advocated by Akbar could not but be passed on to 
Some extent; and, as a matter of fact, the mantle of the liberal- 
minded emperor fell upon his grandson, Dara Shikth. If this 
prince had not been summarily executed on a charge of heresy, he 
might have lived to exert still further influence in support of the 
cause of Hindu-Muslim unity. During his life he gave himself to 
the acquiring of knowledge about the religion and philosophy of 
the Hindus, particularly on the mystic side; and to this purpose 
he not only read and translated Sanskrit books into Persian, but 
assiduously sought the company of Hindu ascetics. The books 
that he had translated include the Ramayana and the G2/é, the 
Upanishads, under the title Sirr-ul-Asvar, and the Yogavashishta.’ 

Contemporary orthodox opinion about Dara and his fraterni- 
zation with Hindus does not do him justice; but it was time for 
the pendulum to swing, and Dara had to pay the price for his 
attempt to pioneer in the realm of religious unity. His conception, 
after much study and contemplation, was that between Hindu and 
Muslim mysticism there exists only verbal differences, and he 
wrote his Majma‘-ul-Bahrayn® to show ‘where’ the ‘two seas’ of 
mystic thought ‘meet’. But the orthodox Muslims, who had 
regained their control, would have none of it, as may be seen from 
the following comment by an historian : 

Dara Shikth in his later days did not restrict himself to the free- 
thinking and heretical notions which he had adopted under the name of 
tasawwuf (Stfiism), but showed an inclination for the religion and 
institutions of the Hindus. He was constantly in the society of Brahmans, 


yogis, and Sannydsis,and he used to regard these worthless teachers of 
delusions as learned and true masters of wisdom. He considered their 


1 Goldziher, op. cit., 328-30. 2 R.M.M., LXIIYI, 1926, 5. 
2 For text and translation with full account of Dara Shiktih see Majma'‘- 
ul-Bahrayn, ed. and tr. M. Mahbfuz-ul-Haq, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1929. 
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books, which they call Bed (Vedas), as being the Word of God, and revealed 
from heaven, and he called them ancient and excellent books, in the 
translation of which he was much employed. Instead of the sacred name 
of Allah he adopted the Hindu name Prabha (lord) . . . and he had this 
name engraved in Hindi letters upon his rings.... Through these 
perverted opinions he had given up the prayers, fasting, and other 
obligations imposed by the law, and . . . it became manifest that if Dara 
Shiktith obtained the throne, and established his power, the foundations of 
the faith would be in danger, and the precepts of Islam would be changed 
for the rant of infidelity (Hinduism) and Judaism.* 

He was finally condemned for heresy, and put to death, in 


A.D. 1659, by Aurangzib, his own brother. 


LATER DEVELOPMENTS 

While Akbar and Dara Shikth made little headway with 
liberalizing Islamic thought in their day, and incurred naught but 
displeasure, yet the same influence of contact with Hinduism that 
led them into strange vagaries of thought, and away from the 
central conceptions of Islam, has produced a liberality of attitude 
regarding Hindu gods and scriptures in some modern minds 
that is truly amazing. There are those who declare that 
the Hindu gods, Rama and Krishna, should be regarded as 
prophets, and the Vedas, the Ramdyana, the Bhagavad Gita, 
for instance, as gifts of divine revelation, basing their argu- 
ment on the Qur’anic texts, which say, ‘And every people 
hath its guide’;* and, ‘To every people we have sent an 
apostle’. The most modern and persistent exponents of this 
doctrine are the Ahmadiyah propagandists, who make frequent 
reference to it in their publications. The editor of one of their 
papers, published in Lahore, in answer to a question of a corres- 
pondent on this point, gives his position thus: 

‘The Qur’an says that every nation has seen its warner; hence 
India, too, must have received revelation. As the Vedas and Gita 
are held in great reverence as divine books, we assume that these 
were revealed to the prophets who appeared in this country.’ * 
In another place the editor affirms his belief that probably Rama 
and Krishna were prophets, since it is not necessary to know the 
names of all the prophets.” For we cannot assume that they 

1 Muhammad Kazim, E.D., VII, 179. 2 Stirah, XII, 7. 
® Jbid., XVI, 36. * The Light, Lahore, June 1, 1923, 4. 
"Cp. Al-Agd@’id an-Nasafi. 
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should be excluded simply because the Qur’an does not mention 
them, when at the same time it does enunciate ‘the principle that 
every nation has seen its warner or apostle ’.’ It is simply incon- 
ceivable that such a large country as India would have been 
excluded from the manifestation of God’s grace. 

Other proofs of an amazing unorthodoxy and extreme libera- 
lity of attitude toward Hindu polytheists, which would have 
shocked the strict Aurangzib beyond measure, may be found in 
the Muslim poets of Bengal, such as Karam ‘Ali and Karim 
Allah, who sang the praises of Radha and Krishna, and composed 
hymns in honour of the goddess Kali.” On one occasion, in Bijnor, 
in north India, when trouble was expected between the two com- 
munities on a certain Hindu festival, I remember the Muslim 
secretary of the municipal board told me that he sought to avoid 
it by having garlands made and sent to all the Hindu temples of 
the city, to be presented as offerings to the idols. While this was 
a mere matter of expediency rather than an indication of belief, 
it nevertheless shows to what length Muslims in the midst of 
their Hindu environment will sometimes go. 


RESULTS OF INCOMPLETE CONVERSION 


In a land like India, where the majority of the Muslim 
population has been recruited from Hindu caste and outcaste 
groups by mass conversion, whether from fear of military power, 
or to attain some desirable object, or because of persuasion, com- 
plete Islamization of the converts has not been accomplished. 
There are great sections of the Muslim community, here and there, 
which reveal their Hindu origin in their religious and social life 
almost at every turn, constituting a curious mixture of the old and 
the new. There is little wonder that this should be so. The 
Muslim armies moved over the country in wave after wave for 
centuries, from Peshawar to Dacca and beyond, and from the 
Himalayas to the southern end of the peninsula. It often happened 
that hastily converted peoples were left behind after the army 
moved on. These had been given but scant instruction in the new 
faith, and were left to remember and practise what they could. 


1 The Light, July 16, 1923, 4. 
2 D.C. Sen, History of Bengalt Language and Literature, 798, 799. 
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The pressure of the old idolatrous surroundings upon them was 
great. Not only their neighbours, but many of their relatives in 
other places were still Hindu. Little wonder that the worship of 
the village godlings went on as before, that animistic beliefs con- 
tinued, that Brahman priests were still employed, and Hindu 
festivals observed. The wonder is, not that these hereditary 
customs and beliefs were adhered to, but that any belief in Islam 
remained at all. 

One of the earliest records we find of official recognition of the 
existence of mixed customs and beliefs among village Muslims 
occurred in the reign of Jahangir, when he was visiting Kashmir. 
Here, near the village of Pampur, on the Jhelum, it is said that he 
found at Rajaur some Muslims who were originally Hindus, but 
that their chiefs were still styled Rajas. Hindu customs were still 
observed, such as the burning of widows, and intermarriage with 
Hindus was practised. This led to an attempt to mend matters ; 
for the emperor issued orders prohibiting such practices in the 
future, and suitable ‘punishments were enjoined for their infrac- 
tion’. However, from the evidences that are still found in certain 
quarters of Muslim India, chiefly in the remote village areas, at a 
distance from the influence of the ‘u/amd@, it is apparent that all 
the king’s horses and all the king’s men were not able to bring 
about the desired reforms. Still, there is no doubt that the 
situation to-day is far better than it was a century ago, as a 
result of the reform efforts of Muslim preachers, the more 
general diffusion of education, and the extensive revival of the 
Islamic spirit and learning in connexion with the modern reform 
movements, 

Let us now take a glance at a few of these groups that show 
the results of incomplete conversion, and then pass to a closer 
consideration of the main religious and social phenomena growing 
out of it. The Malkana community is the best known of these 
groups in north India, a description of which I quote from Mr. 
Blunt, who was the United Provinces census officer for 1911. 
Concerning them he writes: 


These are converted Hindus of various castes, belonging to Agra and 
adjoining districts, chiefly Muttra, Etah, and Mainpuri. They are of 


1 Wagqi'at-i-Jahangiri, E.D., VI, 376. 
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Rajput, J&t,and Bantyé descent. They are reluctant to describe them- 
selves as Muslims, and generally give their caste name, and scarcely 
recognize the name Malkdna. Their names are mostly Hindu; they 
mostly worship at Hindu temples; they use the salutation Ram, Ram, 
intermarry mostly among themselves only. On the other hand, they 
sometimes frequent a mosque, practise circumcision, bury their dead, and 
they will eat with Muslims if they are particular friends. They prefer to 
be addressed as Miyan Thakur. They admit they are neither Hindus nor 
Muslims, but a mixture of both.* 


From Gujarat, in western India, comes a similar story. The 
Momnias, or Memons, of Cutch are Shi‘ahs in name, but they do 
not associate with Muslims, eat no flesh, do not practise circum- 
cision, do not observe the stated prayers (sa/a@/) or the fast of 
Ramadan. Their salutationis Ram, Ram; they worship the Hindu 
triad—Brahma, Vishni, and Siva—and consider Imam Shah, the 
missionary who originally converted them some three centuries 
ago, as an incarnation of Brahma.* The same sort of condition is 
likewise found in the Punjab, Bengal, central and southern India, 
among certain remote sections of the Muslim community. 

In the religious life of the illiterate and partly-converted 
Muslim masses of the villages of India the remnants of earlier 
beliefs and practices form a long list, and we shall attempt now 
to give them in some detail. To begin with, sacred sites have 
been carried over into the new system, and have been invested 
with wholly arbitrary Muslim names and legends, just as 
happened in Palestine, where to-day we find such sacred mounts as 
Tell Astr, in northern Judea, venerated by the Muslim population 
as highly as they were by the Jews and Canaanites, whom they 
followed. This transformation of sacred Hindu sites, or /zv/has, is 
most commonly found in Kashmir, where they go by the name of 
ziyavat. Sometimes it has been discovered that the tomb of a 
Muslim saint was formerly a Hindu temple. For instance, the 
tomb of Bama Din Sahib, in Kashmir, has been shown to have 
been originally a Hindu temple, built by Bhima Sahi, the last 
Hindu king of Kabul. The current legend, however, is that the 
saint was a Hindu ascetic, who, before his conversion to Islam, 
went by the name of Bhima Sadhi.’ 


1 C.R., 1911, Vol. I, pt. 1, 118. * C.1.R., 1911, VII, Bombay, 59. 
7 F.1., I, 491. 
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IDOLATROUS PRACTICES 

The practices, however, that find greatest disfavour with 
strict Muslims are the idolatrous practices, and the worship of 
Hindu gods and godlings, which have prevailed to such an extent 
in the village life of Islam. While no attempt is made to give a 
complete list of all the objects or types of this adherence to 
polytheism, a few of the more prominent cases will be noticed. 
The Churiharas of the United Provinces are said to worship Kalka 
Sahja@ Mai, and observe the shradda ceremony of the Hindus.’ 
The Meos of the Punjab worship countless godlings, such as Szamsz, 
Magti,and Lalchi. The A@trasts of Amritsar take offerings to 
Durga Bhawani. While Lakshmi Devi is worshipped by the Turk- 
Nawas of eastern Bengal.” Among the Dudekulas of the Madras 
Presidency tools are worshipped, as is done by the Hindus at the 
Dasehra festival. Saint worship is common everywhere, and in 
some places great reverence is paid to Shaykh Saddt, which is, 
without doubt, demon worship. Evil spirits are avoided by the use 
of charms (¢a‘widh) bound on the arm or neck, and the use of 
magic (szkv); while fortune-telling, under the name of geomancy 
(‘tlm-ur-raml), astrology, the magic square, opening the Qur’an for 
guidance, and the like, are employed by all classes.° 

The belief in the spirits or godlings that cause disease is 
probably the most difficult of all to eradicate, and has met with 
the most stubborn opposition. While many idolatrous practices 
have been given up, as the census reports and personal obser- 
vation bear witness, yet in times of sickness and plague we find 
Muslims in the villages, especially women, going pathetically to 
the shrines, seeking every known means to secure healing or 
immunity from disease. When a child is attacked with the dread 
disease, smallpox, medicine asa rule is not given, for fear of offend- 
ing the goddess Sitala. In the eastern Punjab ‘the assistance of 
the female attendant of the Sitala temple is requisitioned, offer- 
ings being given away according to her suggestion, with a view 
to pleasing the goddess and saving the life of the patient’.* The 
use of the scapegoat for ridding a village of a plague is not 
altogether uncommon.’ 

* CLR, 1911, XV, United Provinces, pt. I, 141. 


* 1H. H. Risley, 7.C.B., I, 309. * Herklots, op. cit., 218 ff. 
* C..R., 1911, Punjab, pt. I, 174. ° Crooke, P.R.F.L., I, 91. 
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Brahmans are used as family priests, as, for instance, by the 
Avans of the north-west corner of the Punjab, and their brother 
Muslim Bhats of the United Provinces. Special reverence is 
shown for the cow among the Shins of the Indus valley, who 
will not eat beef. The same is true of the Momnas of Cutch.? 
While Babur and Akbar did not affect any special reverence for 
the cow as such, yet the former, as we have seen, recommended 
that his son Humaywtn respect Hindu feelings in this matter, and 
Akbar went so far as to prohibit the killing of cows altogether 
by Muslims. Jahangir also prohibited their slaughter for a period 
of years, because of the shortage of cattle.* 

Ascetics among Muslims are occasionally found who observe 
tonsure and smearing of the body with ashes, as practised among 
Hindus. They are also found as the guardians of sacred shrines 
which are worshipped by both Hindus and Muhammadans, as in 
the case of Sakhi Sarwar, in the Punjab. 

The sacred fire is also found. At the shrine of Sadiq Nihang, in 
the Jhang district, in the Punjab, the Muslim fagirs keep a fire 
going night and day, called dha#nz. Once a year, on the occasion of 
the ‘uzs of the saint, a large loaf of bread, called a vo/, is cooked 
with this sacred fire, and is then broken up and distributed to all 
present.* Another example of the sacred fire is at the Imambarah 
in Gorakhpur. According to Crooke, it was first started by a 
renowed Shi‘ah fagir, named Roshan ‘Ali, and has been maintained 
unquenched for more than a hundred years, a special body of 
attendants and supplies of wood being provided for it. It is 
respected by Hindus as well as Muhammadans, and, as in the case 
of fires kept up by noted yog7s, the ashes have a reputation for the 
cure of fever.® 

Many Muslims are found to join with their Hindu neighbours 
in their festivals, as their ancestors did from time immemorial, 
before they adopted Islam. Among those festivals that one can 
commonly find observed by village Muslims’ are the Holz and 
Diwali, and even the Hindu New Year’s day, Batsakhi, while 
Basant-panchami was officially adopted by the Shi‘ah kings of 


1 Bains, Ethnography, 44; C./.R., United Provinces, 1911, pt. I, 141. 
* C.I.R., 1911, VII, Bombay, pt. I, 59. * Bernier, op. cit., 326. 
* CR., Punjab, 1911, pt. I, 175. 5 Crooke, op. cit., I, 312. 
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Oudh as the time for their Nau-roz celebration.! Akbar’s and 
Jahangir’s adherence to certain Hindu festivals we have already 
noted. 

Hinpu INFLUENCE IN SOCIAL LIFE 


The social life of many Muslim groups is honeycombed with 
Hindu customs and observances. This is clearly revealed in 
names. The Avans of the Punjab, for instance, though they are 
nearly all Muslims, retain Hindu names and keep their genea- 
logies in the Brahmanic fashion.” Hindu titles are also found; 
for instance, among the converts from the 7aga Brahmans of the 
western part of the United Provinces the title Chaudahri is kept 
in prominent families ; and at Lucknow we find important Muslim 
princes bearing such titles as the Maharaja of Mahmiudabad, and 
the Raja of Jahangirabad. 

In marriage certain groups, that are Muslim in name only, 
either use the Hindu ceremony alone, or may perform the 
ceremony first by Hindu rites and then call in a gadz to perform 
the Muslim ceremony. In some sections, for example in Mysore, 
among Muslims the joint-family system of the Hindus obtains 
in the rural areas.2 In fact, the principle has been pretty 
generally established that in matters of inheritance, dowry, and 
the like, Muslim converts may adhere legally, as they do in many 
cases in fact, to the tribal customs or customary law of the group 
to which they or their ancestors belonged before conversion. 


CASTE IN MUSLIM SOCIETY 


In the social sphere the influence of Hinduism on Islam has 
nowhere left a more definite mark than in the creation of caste 
distinctions, which indicate social status as clearly as they do in 
Hindu society. As the existence of numerous sectarian divisions 
is deplored on the religious side by the modern reformers and 
leaders of the Muslim community in India, so also are the equally 
numerous social divisions, which tend to prevent the welding of 
the Muslims of India into a single brotherhood, according to the 
Islamic ideal. It is true that one reason for the spread of Islam 
in India was the elevation in social status that came from the 


4 Herklots, op. cit., 191. ? Bains, op. cit., 44. 
* C.1.R., Mysore, 1911, 61. 
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breaking of the bondage and oppression of the Hindu caste 
system, and the freedom which Islam had to offer in its social 
system. But in the working out of the practical difficulties 
attending adjustment within the social structure of Islam there 
were in India handicaps to unity and brotherhood which Islam 
had never before encountered. 

First, there were the foreign Muslims, the Arabs, Turks, and 
Persians, who were at the top of the social scale from the 
very start because of their position as rulers and the various 
places they held in the army and government. ‘They had no 
doubts as to their superiority over the local converts; and in 
this very attitude we can see the beginnings of the Muslim caste 
system in India. Secondly, as the converts from various classes 
and castes of Hindus came in, from Brahmans and Rajputs to the 
lowest outcastes, and as the lower caste groups continued to live 
mostly in their ancestral villages, it was inevitable that there 
should continue among these Hindu converts the same general 
feeling of aloofness the one from the other. This was especially 
true as many of these converts changed their beliefs and customs 
but little from what they were before. Therefore, to-day it is not 
astonishing that we should find it the common practice to regard 
Muslims as belonging to two social groups: the ‘ Sharif zats’ 
(high castes) and the ‘ ajlaf z@ts’ (low castes). . 

In fact, to such an extent does the Hindu idea of a fourfold 
social division prevail, that is: Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaishya, and 
Sidra, that in some parts of the country converts to Islam 
consider that they are bound to enroll themselves as either 
Sayyid, Shaykh, Mughul, or Pathan.* This is not the place to go 
into the matter of racial origins, but it may be stated that the 
present-day social significance that attaches to these names has 
a definite racial and historical basis. The terms Sayyid and 
Shaykh imply Arabian origin; the former being used exclusively 
for descendants of the Prophet’s family through his daughter 
Fatimah, and the latter being used to designate any other of 
Arab origin. The name Mughul ranks next in importance, 
because the ruling dynasties at Delhi rank next to those of 
Arabian origin, which was the nation of the Prophet. Inci- 


1 Bains, Ethnography, 139. 
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dentally, the term Mughul includes those of Turkish origin, as 
the Mughuls of Delhi were not in fact Mughuls or Mongols at all, 
but Turks, and this term came to be used in order to distinguish 
these Islamic rulers from the Ottoman rulers in Turkey. The term 
Pathan is used to apply, broadly speaking, to all who have had their 
origin in Afghanistan and the neighbourhood of the great North- 
West Frontier. In addition, these groups have their subdivisions, 
based on family and tribal origins. 

One other fact, too, needs to be méntioned. No one pretends 
any longer that those who give themselves one of the four above- 
mentioned designations are all of them necessarily of the origin 
indicated by the name. There is a strong tendency for the converts 
from among the Hindus to assume a position in one of the 
recognized groups of sharif zats just as soon as practicable. The 
one that is most affected by such converts is one of the two that 
imply Arab origin, namely Shaykh. However, there is another 
explanation for the assumption of this title, which probably gives a 
more correct interpretation of the reason for its use. The term 
Shaykh is widely used as a term of respect for an old man, a 
learned man, or a great man; hence many converts, who had_ 
nothing in their origin to boast of, adopted this respectable 
designation, and so have formed into a separate caste." However, 
not all converts have assumed one of the fourfold classifications. 
This is particularly true of the agricultural and high caste converts. 
The Rajputs, Jats, and Ahirs for the most part retain their 
identity on embracing Islam, and one of the important Muslim 
families of Oudh still keeps the original caste title 7hadkur along 
with the title of Mawab. Brahmans may assume the title Sayyid 
on conversion, which course is said to have been approved by the 
Emperor Akbar.” Converts from the lower caste Hindus and 
outcastes as a rule go by the name of Nau-Muslims, or newly 
converted Muslims, and must remain in this probationary status 
for a time, their further advance being dependent on conduct or 
prosperity. Thus an old saying is to the point, “Last year I wasa 
Julaha (weaver) ; this yearaShaykh; and next year, if the harvest 
be good, I shall be a Sayyid’. This practice of adopting a tribal 
designation is said to be based on a tradition from the Prophet to 
the effect: ‘ All converts to my faith are of me and my tribe ’.® 


1 CLLR ., Punjab, 1911, 75. * Bains, op. cit., 140. > Lbid. 
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There is a wide range of caste names found in the second 
division of Muslims, such as Julaha, Teli, Bhat, Jogis, and the 
like. Most of them indicate occupation, as the TZeli, who 
makes oil (¢e/). Most of them are just the old Hindu caste or 
guild name carried over. Not only do caste names prevail, but 
many of the original caste prejudices as well, in respect of 
eating, drinking, and marriage. There is even a caste, called the 
Kalal, in north India, which engages in liquor dealing, quite 
contrary to the precepts of the faith; but in spite of this some 
of the men of this class have become prominent in Indian affairs. 

One thing which is very creditable indeed is that, though 
caste may be recognized in social relations, yet when it comes to 
worship all the influence of Brahman exclusiveness disappears, 
and in the mosque the Islamic ideal of brotherhood is triumphant ; 
the beggar, the sweeper, and the prince worship side by side. 


ATTEMPTS TO SOLVE THE CASTE PROBLEM 


Caste in Islam in India presents a serious problem. This, 
together with the religious divisions, which are undoubtedly more 
numerous here than in any other country of the Muslim world, 
cause the leaders of the community no little concern. I cannot do 
better than bring this matter to a conclusion by letting the fore- 
most Muslim philosopher of India, Sir Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal, 
of Lahore, sum up the situation as he presented it to his co-religion- 
ists not many years ago, and which, for the most part, still holds 
good: 


Is the organic unity of Islam intact in this land? Religious adven- 
turers set up different sects and fraternities, ever quarrelling with one 
another ; and there are castes and sub-castes like the Hindus! Surely we 
have out-Hindued the Hindu himself; we are suffering from a double 
caste system—the religious caste system, sectarianism, and the social 
caste system, which we have either learned or inherited from the Hindus. 
This is one of the quiet ways in which the conquered nations revenge 
themselves on their conquerors. 

Islam is one and indivisible. It brooks no distinctions in it. There are 
no Wahhabis, Shi‘ahs, Mirzais, or Sunnis in Islam. Fight not for the 
interpretation of the truth when the truth itself is in danger. Let all come 
forward and contribute their respective shares in the great toil of the 
nation. Let the idols of class-distinctions and sectarianism be smashed 
for ever; let the Musulmans of the country be once more united into a 
great vital whole. How can we, in the presence of violent internal 
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disputes, expect to succeed in persuading others to our way of thinking ? 
The work of freeing humanity from superstition—the ultimate ideal of 
Islam as a community, for the realization of which we have done so little 
in this great land of myth and superstition—will ever remain undone if 
the emancipators themselves are becoming gradually enchained in the very 
fetters from which it is their mission to set others free.* 


INFLUENCE ON HINDUISM 


If the Indian environment has produced a profound effect on 
Islam during its long residence in the country, it is no less true that 
Islam has in turn reacted on Hinduism and Indian life. It is 
impossible to pursue this investigation far; nor is it necessary, 
for it has already been done by others; but, that the picture may 
be fairly complete, we should see at any rate in what directions 
this influence was felt, and observe the present status of relation- 
ships between the two communities. 

As wave after wave of invasion from the plateaus of central 
Asia swept over northern India from the year A.p. 1000 to 1400, 
Hinduism, maimed and bleeding, fled, in the person of its priests 
and scholars, from before the iconoclastic conquerors, and sought 
hiding, first in Kashmir and Benares, and later in Bengal, endea- 
vouring by every means possible to preserve itself.” Their sacred 
books were kept hidden with much care, “ lest they should fall into 
the hands of Moslems and be burnt, as frequently happened’.* Not 
only so, but it is related that, during Muhammad Bakhtyar’s 
invasion of Bihar, in one place, where he slew all the men, some 
religious books were discovered, but not a soul could be found 
who could read them, as all the pandits had been put to the 
sword.* Confronted with such a foe as this, it is no wonder that 
Hinduism underwent a blight for a period of about four hundred 
years. 

During this time we find large numbers of Muslim Sufis 
entering India. Two, at least, of the foremost religious orders, 
the Chishti and Suhrawardi, were introduced; and, as we have 
seen, it was not uncommon for Hindus to become the disciples of 
Muslim saints and vice versa. In fact, it was through Stfiism that 


1 Hindustan Review, quoted in C./.A., 1911, XIV, Punjab, pt. I, 165. 
? A)-Biriini, /nzdia, tr. Sachau, I, 22. > Bernier, Zvavels, 336. 
* Minhaj as-Siraj, E.D., II, 306. 
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Islam really found a point of contact with Hinduism and an 
effective “entrance to Hindu hearts’. It was not until the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, however, that any influence of 
Islam is noticed in Hinduism.* Here it begins with the great 
Hindu reformers of north India, Kabir and Nanak, who in the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries began a campaign against 
polytheism, idolatry, and caste. Kabir (a.p. 1440-1518) himself is 
thought by some to have been a Muslim, as he undoubtedly bears 
a Muslim name ; but in any case he became a disciple of the famous 
teacher Ramananda, and ultimately outran his master. In his life, 
says Dr. J. N. Farquhar: 

The two religions mingled. The strongest elements of each laid 
hold of him and formed his thought. ... He denounces idolatry as 
foolish, false and wrong, declares divine incarnation impossible, and 
laughs at the forms of ascetism as silly practices. . . He was a strict theist 
calling God Rdm, but recognizing no consort, incarnation, or other divine 
attendant.’® 


His tomb or shrine is at Maghar, near Gorakhpur, where, in 
fact, there are two places kept by his devotees—one by a group of 
Muslims and another by the Hindus! 

The influence of Kabir, who was the earliest teacher to 
mingle Islam and Hinduism, may be gathered from the number 
of sects in Hinduism which trace their origin either directly or 
indirectly to him. Eleven sects, whose present-day followers pro- 
bably exceed five millions, are given by Dr. Farquhar. They are 
found scattered everywhere throughout the Hindi-speaking region 
of northern and central India, as far north-west as the Punjab, and 
through Bihar down into Bengal. The list, as Dr. Farquhar gives 
it, appears at head of page 174. 

The Kabirpanthi community, founded by Kabir, bears but few 
of the marks of reform which the founder advocated, and, in 


1 An ear ier example, however, of an attempted mingling of Islam and 
Hinduism is to be found in the woman saint of Kashmir, Lalla-Vakyani (latter 
half of the fourteenth century a.D.), many of whose ‘ wise sayings’ are said to 
be still popular in that country. See S. G. Grierson and L. Barnett, ‘ Lalla- 
Vakyani’, 1920, Royal Astatic Society Monographs, XVI. 

2 J. N. Farquhar, 4n Outline of the Religious Literature of India, 332 f. 
® Jbid., 334. 
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NAME OF SECT FOUNDER Date, A.D. CENTRE 

1. Kabirpanthis  ...; Kabir 1470 Benares 

2. Sikhs... ...| Nanak 1500 Punjab 

3. Dadiipanthis ...| Dadi 1875 Rajputana 

4, Lal Dasis ...| Lal Das 1600 Alwar 

5. Satnamis ee whe 1600 Narnol, south of Delhi 

6. Baba Lalis ...| Baba Lal 1625 Dehanptr, near Sirhind 

7. Sadhs ... ...| Birbhan 1658 Near Delhi 

8. Charan Dasis _... | Charan Das 1703 Delhi 

9. Siva Narayanis ...| Siva Narayana 1734 Chandrawar, Ghazipur 
10. Garib Dasis ...| Garib Das 1740 Chudani, Rohtak 
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. Ram Sanehis’_... | Ram Charan 1750 Shahapur, Rajputana 





common with the other sects, has practically reverted to the usual 
Hindu type. 

Nanak (A.D. 1469-1538), who was the founder of the Sikh 
religion, was also affected to such an extent by the monotheistic 
principle of Islam and the Hindu revival in his time that he 
attempted a syncretism or fusion of the two faiths that had come 
so close in contact. His religious position did not seem to differ 
greatly from that of Kabir, at least in the beginning. Ultimately, 
Hindu ideas and practices crept in, and this, together with the 
persecution of the Sikhs by Aurangzib, drove them in religion, as 
well as association, farther and farther from the Muslims, until 
to-day they bear few of the traces of Muslim influence, and are 
regarded as being practically within the pale of Hinduism. 

Apart from the Muslim influence found in the life and 
work of these great Hindu leaders who attempted to form 
mixed sects, we find others that have arisen from time to 
time. Some of these are still flourishing, in which a definite 
mixture of Hindu and Muslim notions and practices prevail, 
though neither the followers nor their ancestors appear ever to 
have been converted to Islam. Such attempts in the reconciliation 
of the two systems go by a variety of names, but they are of no 
special consequence, either in numbers or influence, and exist 
rather as interesting curiosities. Among them are the Pirzddas, 

a sect that had its origin with one Muhammad Shah Dulla about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. In the book which he 
compiled he arranged selections for the Hindu and Muslim 
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scriptures, and set up Vishni in his tenth or mishkalank (sinless) 
incarnation, which is to come as his supreme deity.’ The Suthvas 
are a sect in the Punjab in which both Muslims and Hindus are 
found in fellowship. The Muslim Sz¢hvas carry a danda (staff), 
with which they strike their iron bracelets (churis) and keep time 
to their singing in a most weird fashion. The Chhajjipanthit 
sect claims to have been founded by dbhagat Chhajju, of Lahore, 
in the time of Aurangzib, and reveals a curious combination of 
Hindu and Muslim creeds. It prevails only among the lower 
castes. The AHusayni Brahmans are Hindus, and are said to 
derive their name from the fact that they narrate the story of 
Hadrat Imam Husayn. They mark their foreheads with the 
tilak, but they beg from Muslims. They have adopted many 
Muslim beliefs and practices, such as keeping the fast of 
Ramadan, and are special devotees of the shrine of Khwajah 
Mu‘in-ud-Din Chishti, of Ajmir.2. The Shamsi7s are a sect which 
outwardly appears to be Hindu, but actually seems to be affiliated 
with the Isma‘ili Khojahs. It is said to take its name from the 
great saint of Multan, Pir Shams-ud-Din Tabrizi. Their numbers. 
are confined chiefly to the west of the Jhelum river. They 
worship no idols, but reverence the Bhagavad Gita. It is 
asserted, however, that they hold secret beliefs, and worship the 
Agha Khan, whom they regard as an incarnation of the Hindu 
triad—Brahma, Vishnii and Siva. 

Such is the maze of belief that prevails in India. No doubt 
Islam, with its clear, definite, and simple creed, which stood in con- 
trast to the indigenous vagaries of the imagination and specula- 
tion about God, appealed to many Hindus as a satisfying solution 
of the vexed problem of theology. To others its social democracy 
granted a welcome release from the bondage of caste. But when 
all is said, there seems to be little doubt that Hinduism has wrought 
a far greater change in Islam than Islam has wrought in Hinduism, 
which still continues to pursue the even tenor of its way with 
a complacency and confidence that are amazing. For more than 
twelve long centuries Islam has been in contact with Hinduism 
in India. For twelve centuries each community has been 


1 F.1,, i, 491. 2 Rose, G.7.C.P., I, 141. 
3 Jbid., 402 ; see also Najm-ul-Ghani Khan, Madhahib-ul-Islam., 
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confronted by the other. Not always have they been on the best 
of terms. Their differences of belief, together with communal 
aspirations on the one hand contending with an instinct for 
communal preservation on the other, have been the source of 
much friction, which continues even to the present day. No one 
dare prophesy what the future holds; but one of the great desires 
of all friends of India is that the two great communities, which 
have so much to share—native land, language, blood relationship, 
and a common destiny—shall come to live in peaceful relations, 
doing unto others as they would be done by. Only so can India 
ever emerge from the present impasse and national unity be 
established.’ 

Dr. J. N. Sircar,” in a recent lecture on ‘Islam in India’, 
gives the following list of benefits derived by India from the 
advent of Islam and Muslim rule: 


1. Restoration of touch with the outer world, including the revival of 
an Indian navy and sea-borne trade, both of which had been lost since the 
decline of the Cholas. 

2. Internal peace over a large part of India, especially north of the 
Vindhyas. 

3. Uniformity secured by the imposition of the same type of 
administration. 

4. Uniformity of social manners and dress among the upper classes, 
irrespective of creed. 

5. Indo-Saracen art, in which the medizeval Hindu and Chinese schools 
were blended together. Also a new style of architecture, and the promo- 


1 It is sometimes asserted by Muslims, and not without reason, that the 
Arya Samaj was formed partly as a result of the contact of Hinduism with 
Islam. Those who hold this view, point to the reform programme of the 
Samaj in such matters as widow remarriage and the abolition of caste 
restrictions of the untouchables. 

A further illustration of the social effect of Islam on Hinduism is found 
among the Kayasthas. This caste is often regarded by orthodox Hindus as 
half-Muslim, since the members of the group served freely in the Mughul 
government offices and were greatly influenced in their social activities, dress, 
religious outlook and education by their Muslim superiors. There are 
Kayasthas still who dress like Muslims, in their long, flowing achkans and 
payjamahs, skin-tight to the knee. Some even read the Qur’an, and memor- 
ize long passages. 

7 From 7he Hindu, Madras, in The Indian Social Reformer, March 31, 
1928. 
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tion of industries of a refined variety (e.g. shawl, muslin, and carpet- 
making, inlaying, etc.). 

6. A common dingua franca, called Hindustani or Rekhta, and an 
official prose style, mostly the creation of Hindu munshis writing Persian. 

7. Rise of our vernacular literature as the fruits of peace and 
economic prosperity under the empire of Delhi. 

8. Monotheistic religious revival and Stfiism. 

9. Historical literature. 

10. Improvement in the art of war, and in civilization in general. 


CHAPTER IX 


MODERN MOVEMENTS: REACTIONARY 
AND PROGRESSIVE 


INDIAN Islam has provided abundant incentive to reformers in 
the last century in two directions. The widespread saint worship, 
and the masses whose imperfect conversion to Islam left them in 
possession of customs and beliefs that were far more Hindu than 
Muslim, led certain ardent souls to inaugurate a puritanical reform, 
not unlike that carried on by the followers of Muhammad ‘Abd-ul- 
Wahhab in Arabia. While the latter movement began with the 
opening of the nineteenth century, and was wholly reactionary in 
character, yet it persists even to the present time, and not without 
beneficial results to the Muslim community. More than fifty years 
later a reform movement of a wholly different nature was 
inaugurated, being definitely progressive and modern. Strange to 
say, the chief characters in each movement bore the name Sayyid 
Ahmad. But the one was a violent individual, who pronounced 
India Dar-ul-Har6b, declared war on the infidels, and took for his 
slogan, ‘Back to the original Islam’; while the other was a 
peaceful, loyal British subject, who declared India to be Dar-ul- 
Islam, and sought to justify his progressive policies to his 
orthodox critics by asserting that he was interpreting the spirit of 
the real Islam. Each desired to rest his case on the Prophet, the 
Qur’an, and Traditions; each sought to sweep away the theologi- 
cal and legal incrustations of the intervening centuries that had 
covered the true Faith: but there they parted, and moved in com- 
pletely opposite directions. The one had no use for modernism: 
Muslims must go back to the original purity of Islam. The other 
would employ ‘ Reason’ to adapt Islam to modern conditions. We 
shall now consider these two developments, which may be broadly 
designated as the Wahhabi Movement and the Aligarh Movement, 
whose influence has been India-wide. 


THe WAHHABI MOVEMENT 
The puritanical sect, founded in Arabia during the eighteenth 
century by Muhammad ‘Abd-ul-Wahhab, was destined to have 
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far-reaching influences throughout the Muslim world, and no- 
where outside the land of its birth has that influence been more 
pronounced than in India. Although the sect as such has never 
been formally organized in India under the name ‘ Wahhabi ’, yet 
the doctrines professed by certain of the Indian reformers have 
been of that school, and the popular tendency has been to describe 
their activities as the ‘Wahhabi Movement’. 

In general, the movement has been marked by renewed 
emphasis of /awhid (the unity of God) ; adherence to the principle 
of zjtika@d, or the right of the individual to interpret the Qur’an 
and the Hadith (Traditions), and rejection of the four orthodox 
schools of canon law; opposition to the worship of saints, which 
they hold to be a form of polytheism (shzv#); and earnest 
endeavour to remove all traces of the practices of early faiths 
from the worship of Hindu converts.to Islam. In this movement 
there was a ‘right’ and a ‘left’ wing. The former was led by 
Shari‘at Allah and Karamat ‘Ali, attempting nothing beyond 
definite efforts to root out undesirable practices belonging to the 
earlier faiths, and working peacefully for the purification of Islam 
in India. The left wing, led by Sayyid Ahmad, of Rae Bareli, even 
went so far as to declare a holy war (jihad). 

The first appearance of Wahhabi ideas in India was about the 
year 1804, when the Fara’idz sect was founded in eastern 
Bengal by Haji Shari‘at Allah. The account of his life and work, 
as given by M. Hidayet Hosain,* states that he was born of 
obscure parents in the village of Bahadurptr, in the district of 
Faridptr, Bengal, and when eighteen years of age he went on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Here he stayed for twenty years as a disciple 
of Shaykh Tahir as-Sunbul al-Makki, who at that time was the 
head of the Shafi‘'l sect at Mecca. On returning to India, about 
1802, he began quietly to promulgate his newly-framed doctrines 
in the villages of his native district. Although he encountered 
much opposition and abuse, he succeeded in gathering around 
him a body of devoted followers, and little by little came to be 
regarded as a holy man. 

His major emphasis was the assertion that India under 
non-Muslim rule was Dar-ul-Hard, and, therefore, it was not 


1 The Encyclopedia of Islam, I, 57 ff. 
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lawful to observe Friday prayers or the two great festivals, ‘Id- 
ul-Fitr and ‘Id-ul-Adha. He also discontinued the use of the term 
pir (priest) and mzurid (disciple), and substituted in their place the 
titles us/adhk (teacher) and shkagzrd (pupil), because they did not 
imply complete submission of the pupil to the religious preceptor, 
as the other terms did. For the same reason he prohibited the 
ceremony of joining hands, which was customary at the initiation 
of a disciple, but instead he required from every one of his 
disciples repentance (fawdah) for past sins, and declaration of 
intention to lead a more righteous and godly life in the future. 

The extent of the influence of the work of this remarkable 
character is further described by M. Hidayet Hosain as follows: 

That he came of obscure parentage amid the swamps of eastern 
Bengal, and should be the first preacher to denounce the superstitions and 
corrupt beliefs, which long contact with Hindu polytheism had developed, 
is remarkable enough; but that the apathetic and careless Bengali 
peasant should be roused into enthusiam is still more so. To effect this 
required a sincere and sympathetic preacher; and no one ever appealed 
more strongly to the sympathies of a people than Shari‘at Allah, whose 
blameless and exemplary life was admired by his countrymen, who 
venerated him as a father able to advise them in times of adversity, and 
give consolation in cases of affliction.’ 

The sect was further developed by the son of the founder, 
Dudhi Miyan, who was born in 1819. Early in his career he made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, and on his return devoted his time and 
talents to the spread of his father’s doctrines, besides adding some 
new ones of his own. Among other things, we are told that he 
insisted upon his disciples eating the common grasshopper 
(phanga), which they detested, because the locust (¢zddi) was used 
as food in Arabia! He had a genius for organization, and, making 
his headquarters at Bahadurpur, he divided eastern Bengal into 
circles (Aalgah), appointing a deputy, or &halifah, over each to 
collect contributions from the members for furthering the ends of 
the central association. He also established an espionage system, 
and used his agents to secure information throughout their areas 
for the purpose of protecting members of the sect against land- 
lords. He even tried to make all Muhammadan peasants join his 
sect, ‘and on refusal caused them to be beaten and excommuni- 


* Ibid. 
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cated from the society of the faithful, and destroyed their crops’. 
His success was won chiefly among the cultivators and village 
workmen, because he took up the cudgels on their behalf. ‘He 
asserted the equality of mankind, and taught that the welfare of 
the lowly and poor was as much an object of interest as that of 
the high and rich. When a brother fell into distress it was, he 
taught, the duty of his neighbours to assist him, and nothing, he 
affirmed, was criminal, or unjustifiable, which might be used to 
that end. He also taught that there was no sin in persecuting 
those who refused to embrace his doctrines, or who appealed to 
government courts against the orders of the society and its 
acknowledged leaders.’? 

The sect as such seems to be slowly dying out; but its chief 
doctrines of reform still live in what is known as the Ahl-i-Hadith 
sect, which has served in these later times as the organization 
into which most of the reforming tendencies of the early so- 
called ‘ Wahhabi reformers’ of India have been absorbed. 


THE TARIQAH-I-MUHAMMADIYAH SECT 


Of the various attempts at reform in Indian Islam during the 
early part of the nineteenth century, none was prosecuted more 
vigorously or over a wider area than that sponsored by Sayyid 
Ahmad, of Rae Bareli. This adventurous spirit was born in the 
year 1782, and spent a considerable portion of his young manhood 
as a freebooter and outlaw. Later, however, he abandoned this 
sort of life, and about 1816 became a religious disciple of the 
pious and learned Shah ‘Abd-ul-‘Aziz, of Delhi, where his spiritual 
gifts were soon recognized. He became a noted preacher, and, 
after three years discipleship, went forth to preach against the 
abuses that had crept into the faith and practice of the Indian 
Muslims. The first work he attempted was among the Rohillas 
of north India, where he soon ‘obtained a zealous and turbulent 
following ’.” Encouraged by this success, he pressed forward, 
and, according to Dr. W. W. Hunter, his advance assumed the 
character of a triumphal procession as he journeyed slowly south- 
wards during the year 1820. His disciples rendered him menial 
service in acknowledgment of his spiritual dignity, and men of 


2 loid. 2 W. W. Hunter, 7he Indian Musalimans, 12. 
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rank and learning ran like common servants, with their shoes off, 
by the side of the palanquin.’ 

After he reached Patna, in Bihar, where he stayed for a con- 
siderable time, the number of his followers became so increased 
that a regular system of government had to be devised. 

He appointed agents to go forth and collect a tax from the profits of 
trade in all the large towns which had lain on his route. He further 
nominated four khalifas, or spiritual vice-regents, and a high priest, by a 
formal deed, such as the Muhammadan emperors used in appointing 
governors of provinces. Having thus formed a permanent centre at 
Patna, he proceeded towards Calcutta, following the course of the Ganges, 
making converts and appointing agents in every important town by the 
way. In Calcutta the masses flocked to him in such numbers that he was 
unable to go through the ceremony of initiation by the separate laying on 
of hands. Unrolling his turban, therefore, he declared that all who could 
touch any part of its ample length became his disciples.” 


Elated with his remarkable success, he started on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca from Calcutta in the year 1822. After his travels through 
Arabia and Syria, where he undoubtedly came into contact with the 
Wahhabi reformers, he returned to India, more disgusted than 
ever with the abuses and degradation of Islam which had grown up 
largely from contact with Hinduism. So, inspired by what he 
Saw in other lands, he began to preach with renewed vigour, centr- 
ing his attack on these abuses, seeking to free Islam from Hindu 
corruptions. He also preached the necessity of a holy war (jzhaa), 
because India, under the domination of a non-Muslim power, was 
no longer Dé@r-ul-[slam, but Dar-ul-Harb. In less than two 
years the majority of respectable Muslims had adopted his ideas.® 

From that time the Muslims of India began to be divided 
into two camps, and the effects of that division have not passed 
away even yet; for the principles of Wahhabism, which were 
taught by Sayyid Ahmad and his associate preachers, were too 
fundamental, and too closely related to the freedom of the spirit, 
to die. The party of the reformers did not, however, find its path 
strewn with roses all the way. There were many adversaries. 
sayyid Ahmad called his sect the 7Zarigah-t-Muhammadiyah 


1 Tbid., 13. ? Ibid., 13. 
® Garcin De Tassy, Histoire de la littérature hindoue et hindoustanie, 
III, 33. 
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«The Way of Muhammad), which had a strong ‘ Back to Muham- 
mad’ slogan in it; but the opponents of the sect, the orthodox 
maulvis and others, spoke of them derisively as ‘Wahha@éts’. On 
the other hand, Sayyid Ahmad and his followers retaliated by 
calling all who did not accept the principles of reform ‘Mushrik’ 
(Polytheists) ! 

Sayyid Ahmad, however, was not to lead his movement for 
long. Carried to excessive lengths by his zeal for prosecuting a 
holy war against the Sikhs, he finally met his end in an engage- 
ment on the frontier near Peshawar, in the year 1831; and his 
hosts, without their leader, were speedily dispersed. The ‘ warlike 
ramifications’ of this Wahhabi leader were indeed of no small 
character, and were not confined to the Punjab and Bengal, In 
fact, writes Hunter: 

It seemed as if a Fanatic Confederacy had firmly established itself in 
the heart of southern India. ... The Wahhabi organization included a 
brother of the Nizam, who was to have been raised to the Hyderabad 
throne ; and, had the plan not broken down the leaders would have had 
a great store of newly-cast cannon and munitions of all sorts, with a 


formidable body of adherents, both among the semi-independent native 
chiefs, and in the military courts of the south.” 


With the passing of the great leader it seemed for a time as 
though the end of the organization of which he was the centre 
and inspiration had come. Three things, however, made it 
possible to carry his work forward. It must be noted first that 
while the reformers had been forced to give up the prosecution 
of a holy war as an impracticable part of their programme, for 
the time being, yet effort was made to keep the smouldering 
embers of hatred for the infidel rule alive, so that when the time 
should be ripe, another, and perchance a more successful, effort 
might be made. Secondly, the desire for the purification and 
reform of Islam seemed to have taken hold of the preachers of 
the movement, with a consuming passion. Thirdly, credit must 
be given to the keen foresight of Sayyid Ahmad in establishing 
an organization that could carry on effectively after his death. 
These three things, then—a passion for the freedom of Islam, a 
passion for the reform of Islam, and a wellnigh perfect organiza- 
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tion for propaganda—saved the day for the Wahhabis, and, as 
Hunter says : 


The missionary zeal of the Patna £halifahs, and the immense pecuniary 
resources at their command, once more raised the sacred banner from the 

_ dust. They covered India with their emissaries, and brought about one of 
the greatest religious revivals that has ever taken place. The two 
khalifahs themselves went through Bengal and southern India. The 
minor missionaries were innumerable, and a skilful organization enabled 
them to settle in any place where the multitude of converts made it worth 
their while. In this way almost every one of the fanatic districts had its 
permanent preacher, whose zeal was sharpened from time to time by visits 
of the itinerant missionaries, and whose influence was consolidated and 
rendered permanent by the Central Propaganda at Patna. ... Every- 
where they stirred the Muhammadan population to its depths.’ 


Tue THEOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE MOVEMENT 


The intense zeal and remarkable success that attended the 
preaching of Sayyid Ahmad indicate an unusual personality. 
Combined with this strong personal force were other elements 
that contributed not a little to the interest that was aroused. He 
was lineally descended from the Prophet Muhammad himself. He 
was subject to trances, or fits of ecstasy, ‘during which he 
communed with God and the Apostles. In dreams, the beloved 
daughter of Muhammad and her husband (his lineal ancestors) 
visited him, saluted him as their son, bathed him in sweet 
essences, and arrayed him in royal apparel.’ Furthermore, his 
disciples saw in his ‘ grave, taciturn and gentle demeanour; even 
in his person’ much that reminded them of their Prophet, and 
attracted them to him.’ 

But that was not all. Behind this strong personality lay the 
ancient popular belief in the coming of the promised ‘Imam 
Mahdi’,’ who was to come and lead the faithful in a last great 
crusade against the Anti-Christ, who should rise in the last days. 
His disciples not only grew to believe that he was the promised 
Imam Mahdi, but so insistent were they that he himself finally 
yielded to their arguments, and assumed all the titles, dignities, 
and authority appertaining to such a distinguished personage. To 
a certain extent, therefore, this movement had much in common 
with the Mahdawit movements already considered. 


* Lbtd., 49 ff. * Ibid. * See pp. 106 ff. 
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Having settled the question of the divine mission of the 
leader, it became necessary to promulgate other more general 
and less personal doctrines, which should sustain the movement. 
He found these in asserting that God alone must be worshipped 
without the ‘interposition of humanly devised forms and cere- 
monies’. From this position he developed his entire body of 
teaching, which he and his disciples have elaborated in an 
extensive literature. 

In the Szra@t-ul-Mustagim,' which contains the views of the 
Sayyid as they were set down by his disciple, Haji Muhammad 
Isma‘il, of Delhi, we read that: 


The law of the Prophet is founded on two things: First, the not 
attributing to any creature the attribute of God; and second, not 
inventing forms and practices which were not invented in the days of 
the Prophet, and his successors, the Khalifahs. The first consists in dis- 
believing that angels, spirits, spiritual guides, disciples, teachers, students, 
prophets or saints remove one’s difficulties. In abstaining from having 
recourse to any of the above creations for the attainment of any wish 
or desire. In denying that any of them has the power of granting favour 
or removing evils ; in considering them as helpless and ignorant as one’s 
self in respect of the power of God. In never making any offering to any 
prophet, saint, holy man, or angel, for the obtaining of any object, but 
merely to consider them as friends of God. To believe that they have 
power to rule the accidents of life, and that they are acquainted with the 
sacred knowledge of God, is downright infidelity. 

With regard to the second point, true and undefiled religion consists in 
strongly adhering to all the devotions and practices in the affairs of life 
which were observed by the Prophet. In avoiding all such innovations 
as marriage ceremonies, mourning ceremonies, adorning of tombs, erec- 
tion of large edifices over graves, lavish expenditure on the anniversaries 
of the dead, street processions, and the like, and in endeavouring as far as. 
may be practicable to put a stop to these practices.’ 


This whole programme, as outlined above, wasa direct attempt 
to secure the reform of practices which had long been a part of 
the regular Islamic life of the country. But to urge their discon- 
tinuance was to immediately divide the Muslims into two camps. 
Still, there can be no denying that Indian Islam needed, and still 
needs, reform exactly at the spots where the Sayyid attacked it so 
vigorously a century and a quarter ago. That he attained as 


1 This book is in Urdt, and is obtainable in the ordinary Indian bazaar. 
2 W. W. Hunter, Zhe Indian Musalmans, 54. 
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much success as he did speaks well for the spirit of earnestness 
latent in the religious life of Indian Muslims, without which no 
progress whatever can be made. In fact, it is this part of his 
propaganda that has lasted the longest. Reform of Muslim 
practices is a serious matter; and as it then engaged the attention 
of some of the best minds of Muslim India, so it still forms a 
matter of earnest concern for those advanced leaders of Muslim 
thought who would like to see Indian Islam purged of all the 
hurtful, degrading, and un-Islamic practices that keep it from 
being fashioned on more rational and progressive lines. 

Since these reforming doctrines went right to the heart of the 
everyday life of Muslims in the villages of India, the approach of 
a ‘Wahhabi’ preacher was as likely to create a storm as to 
produce a following. That a storm not unfrequently broke is 
indicated by the following incident, related by Hunter, which 
occurred in one of the villages of western Bengal. A reformer 
had come to the village and had delivered himself of the new 
doctrines, 


and as the group broke up at the close of the harangue, public 
opinion, though divided, was mainly against the preacher. One said: 
‘This man would have us let the lamp go out at the tomb of our father.’ 
Another : ‘ He forbids the drums and dancing girls at the marriage of our 
daughters.’ A third was more favourable; ... but a Mulla ended the 
discussion. ‘ This fellow’, he said, ‘is a follower of the false Imam who 
took the holy cities by the sword, closed up the path of pilgrimage, and 
wrote on the door of the pure house, There is no God but God, and Saud 
is His Prophet.’ 


THE PEACEFUL REFORMS OF KARAMAT ‘ALI 


The reform propaganda initiated by Sayyid Ahmad was still 
further developed by Maulvi Karamat ‘Ali, whose work largely 
paved the way for the establishment of the organization which 
“has more recently developed under the name of Ahl-i-Hadith. 
Karamat ‘Ali was born at Jaunpur, U.P., in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. Some time between the years 1820 and 1824, 
during one of the tours of Sayyid Ahmad in northern India, 
Karamat ‘Ali became one of the most ardent and devoted of his 
younger disciples. However, as A. Yusuf ‘Ali remarks, ‘He does 
not appear to have taken part in the jih@d which Sayyid Ahmad 
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waged against the Sikhs, or to have ever been in the Afghan 
borderland, where Sayyid Ahmad was slain in battle in 1831’. 

In fact, he not only’ identified himself with the peaceful 
propaganda for the reform of Islam in Bihar and Bengal, but he 
even seems to have refused to go to extremes in many matters 
advocated by the reformers. He was, after all, very moderate in 
his ideas, for he gave himself with unreserved zeal to the double 
task of combating the Hindu customs and superstitions which 
had crept into the practice of Islam in eastern Bengal, and of 
trying to bring back into the fold of orthodoxy fhe new heterodox 
schools, which had grown up as a result of the work of Shari‘at 
Allah and his son Dudhtt Miyan. In some particulars he was far 
separated from the reform principles of Sayyid Ahmad, for he 
boldly accepted the doctrine of ‘spiritual preceptorship’ (pi77- 
muridi), which the former vigorously denounced, and even went 
so far as to write tracts against Shari‘at Allah, Dudht Miyan, and 
the Wahhabis. He was thus only an orthodox reformer, who 
adhered to the tradition that in every century a teacher is born to 
renew the faith. He regarded Sayyid Ahmad as such a renewer 
(mujaddid) for the thirteenth century of the Hegira, and held that 
he should be followed until another renewer arise for the 
fourteenth.” 

Karamat ‘Ali exhibited remarkable power for the regeneration 
of Islam all his life, so that at the time of his death, in 1873, there 
was scarcely a village in Bengal that did not contain some of his 
disciples. His work has been carried on by his son, Maulvi Hafiz 
Ahmad, who died in 1898, and by his nephew, Muhammad 
Muhsin; and there are certain districts of the province where his 
influence is still a living force. 


THE AHL-I-HADITH 
The influence of the so-called Wahhabi Movement still 
continues in two directions: one is in the organizations that it 
has left behind and the other in the effects on the development 
of the larger orthodox group. Traces of the original community 
left by Sayyid Ahmad are still to be found on the North-West 
Frontier, as are also similar traces of the schools of Shari‘at 
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Allah and Karamat ‘Ali found in Bengal; but the most vigorous 
line of descent goes by the name of the Ahl-i-Hadith (People 
of Tradition). While the numbers of this sect are not extremely 
numerous, yet it receives regular mention in the Census of 
India. It has an organization known as the ‘All-India Ahl-i- 
Hadith Conference’, which holds annual sessions; while district 
organizations are found in a large part of India, particularly 
the Punjab, north India, Bihar, and Bengal. Religious journals, 
books, and tracts are published; theological schools (sadrasahs) 
for the training of preachers are maintained, and separate mosques 
are built. 

The leaders of the Ahl-i-Hadith sect declare that it is in no 
way related to the founder of the Wahhabi Movement of 
Arabia; but, however vigorously they may deny any connexion, 
the spirit and the aims of this group appear to be identical with 
those of the Najdi reformer. Their creed and aim are concisely 
stated thus: ‘Whatever the Prophet Muhammad taught in the 
Qur’a4n and the authoritative Traditions (Ahadith Sahih), that 
alone is the basis of the religion known as the Ahl-i-Hadith’.? 
The tenets of the sect give clear expression to the zeal which 
seeks to go back to first principles and to restore the original 
simplicity and sincerity of faith and practice. Emphasis is put 
upon the following: 

1. The reassertion of the unity (¢awhid) of Allah, and a 
denial of occult powers, and knowledge of the hidden things 
(‘tlm-ul-ghayb) to any of his creatures. This is a direct attack on 
the belief in saints, which has been so commonly adopted through- 
out India. 

2. The rejection of the four recognized schools of canon law, 
and the assertion that the Qur’an and Traditions, as accepted by 
the Companions of the Prophet, are the only worthy guide for 
true Muslims. By thus casting aside the legal opinions, decisions, 
and judgments of the four orthodox schools of law, they reject 
the common notion that z7#7h@d (legal conclusions) of the founders 
of these four schools are of final authority, and rather contend 
that every believer is free to follow his own interpretations of the 


* Maulana Abii’l-Wafa Thana Allah, Azsdlah Ahl-1-Hadith ka Madh- 
hab, 82, 83. 
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Qur’an and the Traditions, provided he has sufficient learning to 
enable him to give a valid interpretation. Consequently, they do 
not accept the zjma@‘ (agreement) of the people of Islam as final, 
but are inclined to the view that it is incumbent on the learned 
people of each succeeding age to seek for their generation their 
own interpretation of the Qur’an and Traditions, rather than to 
rely on /aglid (blind acceptance) of the teaching and imitation of 
predecessors. This is a far-reaching principle, and the application 
and spirit of it have gone far beyond the confines of the Ahl-i- 
Hadith organization in influencing reform in India. 

3. As a corollary to the preceding positions, every effort is 
made to eradicate customs that may be traced either to innovation 
or to Hindu or other un-Islamic origin. India is a land where 
formal adherence to the Qur’an and precepts of Islam sits lightly 
upon the masses, the real religious life being overlaid with 
practices and beliefs that belong to a contrary system. In the 
address of the chairman of the All-India Ahl-i-Hadith Conference, 
held in Gujranwala, in the Punjab, in 1924, we are given a vivid 
picture of the need for this work. This gentleman wrote as 
follows: ‘Up to sixty years ago in this district and city the name 
of Ahl-i-Hadith was not known to anyone. Polytheism, innova- 
tions, and the customs of the infidels were so common among 
Muslims that it was impossible to distinguish them from non- 
Muslims, except in the very special matters of religious observance. 
Islamic duties were performed, but in a wholly perfunctory 
manner, and very little attention indeed was paid to their inner 
truth and meaning.’* To correct this situation the Ahl-i-Hadith 
earnestly labours throughout India, and thus proves itself the 
spiritual offspring of ‘Abd-ul-Wahhab, Shari‘at Allah, Sayyid 
Ahmad, and Karamat ‘Ali. 


Tue AHL-I-QuR’AN 
The spirit of reform that gave birth to the Ahl-i-Hadith was 
productive of still another sect, known as the Ahl-i-Qur’an, founded 
in 1902, which rejects not only all traditional theology, and all the 
legal requirements of the four schools of canon law, but even the 


1 Translated from the Ahutbah-t-Sadarat (presidential address), pub- 
lished by the All-India Ahl-i-Hadith Conference. 
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zijma (agreement) of the Companions of the Prophet, as expressed 
in the authoritative Traditions, and insists that the Qur’an alone is 
sufficient for guidance. The founder of this sect was Maulvi ‘Abd 
Allah Chakralawi, who had his headquarters in Lahore. He 
preached and wrote with great zeal during the early part of the 
present century, and, in addition to preparing a special form of 
creed and pledge to be signed by his followers (‘AAdnamah-i- 
Aqa@id-t-Ahl-i-Dhikr wa al-Qur’an), prepared also a special 
prayer ritual for their use. He likewise had his own mosque for 
the adherents of his sect. Although this new group does not seem 
to have attained to any great importance or influence outside the 
Punjab, and the numbers seem to be on the decrease, yet it still 
continues to defend its position, and issues a monthly magazine, 
called the /sha ‘at-ul-Our’an. 

In addition to the above peculiarities are the following: They 
consider the call to prayer (adkaz) unnecessary; the takbir 
(repetition of the phrase ‘God is great’) is not said aloud; in 
prayer only the obligatory (fard) portions are binding, while the 
sunnah (traditional) and zafl (optional) rak‘ats (sections of ritual 
prayer) are rejected altogether. While other Muhammadans 
bend both knees in prayer, the Ahl-i-Qur’an kneel on one knee 
only. Funeral and ‘Id prayers are considered unnecessary, and 
they assert that offering of prayers and alms for the dead are of 
no avail. 


REFORMS UNDER THE INFLUENCES OF WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


During the first eleven centuries of the history of Islam in 
India (A.D. 711-1800) the influence of Muslim states and centres. 
of learning had been paramount. As we have seen, there was 
a constant and varied stream of inymigrants moving towards India, 
from the time of Mahmiid of Ghazni: Arabs, Persians, Afghans, 
Turks, and Mongols. They were recruits for the armies and 
government posts; poets and artists from Persia; saints, preach- 
ers, and men of learning; merchants and adventurers. All these, 
coming with new life and fresh vigour, acted as a tremendous 
force for the continual regeneration and reinforcement of the 
constantly growing indigenous Muslim population, and served not. 
only as a reminder of the dependence of Indian Islam upon the. 
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older countries of the Faith towards the west, but also became the 
models and examples after which the native Muslims of India 
sought to pattern their lives and culture. At the beginning Arabic 
was the language of Indian Muslims, but this gave way to Persian,. 
which was the dominant court and literary language for more 
than eight centuries. 

Beginning, however, with the early part of the nineteenth 
century, marked changes set in. For more than a hundred years, 
after the death of Aurangzib, the last of the powerful Mughuls, 
disintegration had been going on, not only in Muslim political 
power, but in Muslim life and culture as well, owing to the lack 
of a strong central government and leadership. Furthermore, the 
influence of western civilization, which was slowly but surely 
creeping closer and closer to Muslim India, was destined to invade 
the innermost precincts of its life, and begin a transformation the. 
end of which cannot yet be determined. This close contact of 
Indian Islam with the west began with the commercial and politi- 
cal ascendancy which Britain gained over the Indian peninsula, 
and which in 1857 removed the last vestige of Mughul imperial 
authority. For many years before this date, and continuously 
since, the influence of western civilization has been the dominant. 
factor in moulding the higher life of Islam in India, no escape 
from it being possible. 


IMMEDIATE EFFECTS OF BRITISH OCCUPATION 


The effects of British occupation, and the consolidation of 
political authority which followed the complete disintegration and 
overthrow of Muslim power, soon became apparent. Muslims 
were withdrawn from government positions which it had been 
their privilege to enjoy for centuries under the patronage of 
their own rulers. Persian as the official language was discarded 
in 1837, and English and the vernaculars of India put in its. 
place. From that date, in every school and court, this change of 
language served as a constant reminder to the Muslim of the 
distinct loss that had come to his community, and of the fact 
that he was now among the subject races of mankind. It is 
true that in the distinctly ‘Muslimized’ sections of the country, 
such as the United Provinces and the Punjab, the newly- 
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developed Indian Muslim language, Urdt, was accepted rather 
than Hindi as the vernacular preferred in the courts. But this 
offered little consolation to the wounded feelings of Muslims in 
the early days, though at the present time it has come to be one 
of the elements of Muslim culture in India that is most dearly 
prized by the community. Another effect of British control which 
wounded the susceptibilities of Muslims was the abolition of 
the government posts of Qadz and Qddi-ul-Oudat, and the 
consequent effect upon the administration of Muslim law. All of 
this secularization of the life of Muslims by a non-Muslim power 
came to be viewed with great apprehension, with consequences of 
the most reactionary character. 

The first result to be noted was a feeling of ‘sullen discontent’, 
which spread over the Muslim community, and even before all 
of the above changes had taken place Shari‘at Allah and Sayyid 
Ahmad, of Rae Bareli, in the spirit of the Arabian Wahhabis, had 
begun to raise the question whether India was any longer a suit- 
able place of residence for Muslims. Thus a discussion was 
started in the Muslim community which lasted for half a century, 
as to whether India was Ddar-ul-Harb or Dar-ul-lslam. Some of 
the more zealous elements, as we have seen, under the leader- 
ship of Sayyid Ahmad, actually did declare a holy war, preached 
the necessity of emigration (427ra/) to lands under Muslim rule, 
and carried their agitation all over India. In fact, it is believed 
that the Mutiny of 1857 was partly due, at least, to a recrudescence 
of this spirit, which sought to re-establish the Mughul power, 
but which resulted rather in the ruin of many old Muslim fami- 
lies, whose estates were confiscated because of complicity in the 
rebellion. 

Along with the processes of direct action which were aimed 
_at the overthrow of alien domination and the re-establishment of 
Muslim power in all its ancient glory and influence with truly 
religious significance for the protection of Islam, there arose an 
effective conspiracy on the part of Muslims everywhere. Led by 
their conservative maulvis, they determined to boycott the 
western institutions which were rapidly taking root and flourish- 
ing everywhere. This prohibition had a particular reference to 
western education, which included the teaching of English and 
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modern science in the Government and Mission schools, every- 
where springing up. With vehement language the reaction- 
ary maulvis inveighed against the institutions of the infidels. 
The faithful were warned that the end of such education 
was sure and certain infidelity, and that those who attended such 
schools, or permitted their sons to do so, would be accounted 
apostates. Even life itself was threatened in order to prevent the 
introduction of such a serious innovation, with all its implications 
for the religion of Islam, as viewed by the conservatives. The 
result of this attitude on the part of the learned leaders of the 
community was that for many decades Muslims in India fell 
farther and farther behind their Hindu compatriots in the matter of 
education ; for the latter were not at all slow to avail themselves 
of the new educational facilities, and to adapt themselves to 
changing circumstances and the requirements of the new Govern- 
ment. With a stubborn but fruitless resistance, the Muslim com- 
munity pursued its disastrous policy of isolation and self-suffi- 
ciency, until well past the middle of the nineteenth century, when 
there arose that daring apostle of reconciliation, Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan, whose name will ever be associated with all that is pro- 
gressive and forward-looking in the annals of Islam in India. 


THE DAwN OF A NEw Day 


With Sir Syed we arrive at the dawn of a new day, the begin- 
ning of a new era. No other figure in Indian Islam deserves such 
reverent consideration and respect as this sturdy pioneer and 
beloved leader, who, through endless opposition, but with daunt- 
less courage and faith, blazed a new trail for succeeding generations 
of his Muslim brethren to follow. 

Syed Ahmad Khan (1817-1898), born of a noble Delhi family, 
received the usual orthodox education, and qualified for a sub- 
ordinate position in the British Government. He early came to 
realize the value of the newly-established government for the 
country, and at the same time saw with painful clearness the 
hopelessness of the attitude toward modern life which his people 
had adopted. While he was still a young man, the Mutiny of 
1857 burst with all its fury of racial and religious hate upon his 
country. During this time he remained loyal to the established 
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rule, as did many other Muslims in those difficult days, in spite of 
injured pride. But he became increasingly certain that his people 
could be rescued from their condition of ruin and utter despair 
only by adopting a wholly new policy of action toward the 
revolutionizing influences from the west. On the one hand he 
sought to win the sympathy of the ruling power toward his 
people by showing that they were essentially loyal to the British 
Government.’ At the same time he diligently set about seeking 
to convert his community to the new attitude toward life which 
he was convinced would alone save it from complete destruction. 

First, he insisted that there must be a change of political out- 
look. Instead of regarding India under British rule as Dar- 
ul-FHlarb, he insisted that, even though it was not under Muslim 
rule, it was to be regarded as Dar-ul-/slam, because Muslims were 
perfectly free to exercise all the essential rites and ceremonies of 
their religion. 

Secondly, he declared that there must be a change in the 
religious outlook. He considered that Muslims were suffering 
from the effects of a religious and theological straight-jacket, 
which had been imposed on them by well-meaning but irrational 
custom. While he guarded as jealously as any the prophetic office 
of Muhammad, the Qur’an as the final revelation of God, and well- 
attested Tradition as the ‘pillars of the faith’, he insisted that the 
individual should assert his natural right to interpret these matters 
for himself in the light of reason. Religion rests on a natural basis 
and must conform to the laws of Nature, not on the deductions of 
man. At this point he took issue with conservatives, who insist on 
blind acceptance and observance (¢aglid) of the religious ordi- 
nances as handed down from ancient religious authorities, for he 
wrote, ‘I hope every lover of truth will candidly and impartially 
investigate the truth of Islam, and make a just and accurate 
. distinction between its real principles and those which have been 
laid down for the perpetual and firm maintenance and observance 
of the same, as well as between those that are solely the 
productions of those persons whoin we designate as learned men, 
divines, doctors, and lawyers ’.’ 


1 A pamphlet, entitled Zhe Causes of the Indian Mutiny. 
3 Syed Ahmad Khan, Essays on the Lite of Mohammed, I, xi. 
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While he was endeavouring to introduce a new spirit of 
inquiry into his people, and set up for them a new norm of 
interpretation of Islam through rationalizing processes of 
investigation, at the same time he was led to make a study of 
Christianity. This led to an effort on his part to try to reconcile 
the two religions. He pleaded for more sympathy from both 
sides. He asserted that he believed that the gospel writers were 
inspired, that the Christians and Jews did not corrupt their 
scriptures, and that the books spoken of in the holy Qur’4n were 
the same books as exist to-day among Jews and Christians.’ 
In furtherance of his desire to bring about a better understanding 
between Christians and Muslims, he attempted to bring out a 
Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible, the first volume 
of which was published in 1862 at Ghazipur, and the second 
volume at Aligarh in 1865. As one turns the pages of these two 
volumes, one is struck with the daring purpose of the author, 
and is not surprised that the second volume is finished without 
getting any further than the close of the eleventh chapter of 
Genesis. The marvel is that he had the courage to make the 
attempt at all! The method, too, is unique. Most of the space 
is taken up with essays about religion in general and Islam in 
particular, but when the commentary does begin he places the 
Hebrew text, with interlinear translation in Urdi, followed by the 
English version just below, and in a parallel column on the same 
page are placed corresponding portions of the Qur’an and the 
Traditions in Arabic, with similar translations, all ot which is 
followed by elaborate notes. 

Thirdly, he stated that there must be a change in the method 
and purpose of education. He held that the old ideas of education 
were wholly inadequate ; that modern science and oriental learn- 
ing were not mutually exclusive, and that Muslims must make an 
effort to combine them. He held that, since the world of Nature 
about us, which is God’s work, and Revelation, which is His 
word, both proceed from the same source, there can be no ultimate 
conflict between Science and Religion. He insisted that it was 
only as his community came to know and share the benefits of 


1 Syed Ahmad Khan, The Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible\ 
I, 23. 
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western science that they could also come truly to understand 
and appreciate their own religion. With this end in view, in 1869 
he paid a long visit to England, where he spent much time study- 
ing the educational system and facilities of the country. On 
his return to India he determined to establish an institution 
which should embody his ideas. He was denounced, and execrated, 
and even his life was threatened, yet he stuck to his one high 
purpose, and, through the aid of certain kindred spirits whom he 
had won as disciples to his cause, the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
College was finally opened at Aligarh in 1875. 

Syed Ahmad had a vision of an Indian Muslim Oxford, which 
should train young men of character and capacity in all that is best 
in Occidental and Oriental learning. He wisely sought to lay the 
foundation of this education on a religious basis, and not only 
arranged for systematic religious worship and instruction, but 
appointed a maulvz, who was noted both for his orthodoxy and 
his piety, to conduct worship in the college mosque. At the same 
time differences in religion were recognized, so that Sunni students 
should be given their religious instruction by a Sunni, and Shi‘ah 
students by a Shi‘ah. To-day the work of Sir Syed Ahmad ranks 
as one of the great pioneering achievements in the realm of 
Muslim education, not only in India but in the world. In 1920 
the college became by charter the Muslim University, yet, in spite 
of this rise and development, it still retains the impress of its 
founder. Science has not driven out religion, as some feared it 
might; and the newly-organized Department of Religion had for 
its first ‘Dean’ one of the original appointees of Sir Syed Ahmad 
himself. It is safe to say that, in spite of all that the reactionary 
maulvis thought of him, Sir Syed never considered himself as 
anything but a man of genuinely Muslim outlook. One of his chief 
passions was that the young men who passed through his college 
should have a vital knowledge and appreciation of their faith, but 
without that bigotry and fanaticism which he found so frequently 
associated with a training which was narrowly Islamic in character. 

Fourthly, he laid emphasis on the need for social reform, and 
carried on a vigorous and fearless campaign in its behalf, parti- 
cularly through his magazine, 7 ahkdhib-ul-Akhlag (Reform of 
Morals). He especially challenged the ideas that inter-dining with 
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Christians was unlawful, that the purdak was a necessity for 
women, and that it was not necessary to educate them. How far 
the community has advanced in following the lead he gave may be 
judged from the fact that there is a girls’ intermediate college at 
Aligarh in connexion with the university, and the highly-cultured 
and refined wives of many of the professors enjoy social functions 
in the company of their husbands with as much ease and grace 
as any of their European sisters. 


Tuer ALIGARH MOVEMENT 


Since the time of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, who himself formed 
the turning-point in the history of Indian Islam from the old to 
the new, there have been two lines of development—one ever 
tending to more liberal and progressive aims, the other remaining 
conservative and reactionary. The liberal wing is represented in a 
copious literature by such exponents as Maulvi Chiragh ‘Ali, the 
Right Hon. Syed Amir ‘Ali, and a host of others. The work of all 
these writers is largely in defence of Islam, with two-well defined 
aims in view. One is a desire to defend Islam from what are held 
to be unjustifiable attacks by Christian critics. The reforms which 
are taking place in Muslim society, under the pressure of Christian 
teaching, western education, and economic changes are not at all 
at variance with the real Islam, but are rather in complete 
harmony with it. 

With rare skill, advocates of the New Islam, like Sir Shaikh 
Muhammad Iqbal, of Lahore, Prof. S. Khuda Bakhsh, of Calcutta, 
and Prof. A. M. Maulvi, present the case for the reforms. They 
are well versed in the findings of Orientalists like Goldziher and 
Hurgronje, and consequently do not attempt to gloss over 
admitted difficulties in legal matters. Rather they would sweep 
away the whole legalistic structure of Islam, if necessary, and go 
back to ‘the pristine beauty of the matchless Book and matchless 
Prophet’. However, as Sir Muhammad Iqbal candidly remarks, 
in an unpublished essay on /jtzh&d, it is doubtful if India is 
yet far enough advanced for many to take such an advanced 
position. Nevertheless, it may be safely said that steady advance 
is being made in the improvement of the community through 
the growing volume of enlightened public opinion with regard to 
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the outstanding evils of the seclusion of women, the practice of 
polygamy, divorce, child-marriage, fatalism, and religious formal- 
ism. For the light of progress thus shed on the path of Indian 
Muslims, credit is undoubtedly due to the peerless Sir Syed 
Ahmad of Aligarh. 

One of the fruitful sources for the enrichment of Islamic 
culture which Sir Syed Ahmad early discovered was the vast trea- 
sure contained in English literature and scientific books. With an 
intense desire to unlock this treasure-house of western knowledge, 
he not only urged that the British Government should provide 
translations for Indians in their own vernaculars, but he even set 
about having some of it done through his own private press at 
Ghazipur, and later at Aligarh. He did not, however, seem to 
stress the idea that higher education should be through the verna- 
culars, as some are doing at the present. Nevertheless, it is but 
fair to assume that the work of Sir Syed, in arousing an interest 
in western learning and methods of education, did pave the way 
for the interesting experiment in higher education through the 
medium of Urdu, the Muslim national language of India, which is 
being carried out in Hyderabad, Deccan, under the patronage of 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam. ‘The Osmania University, for 
Such is its name, came into being in 1917, in accordance with 
a fir man (order) issued by the Nizam, which sets forth the purpose 
of this unique experiment : 


I am pleased to express my approval ... regarding the inauguration 
of a university in the state, in which the knowledge and culture of ancient 
and modern times may be blended so harmoniously as to remove the 
defects created by the present system of education and full advantage 
may be taken of all that is best in the ancient and modern systems of 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual culture. In addition to its primary object 
to diffuse knowledge, it should aim at the moral training of students and 
give an impetus to research in all scientific subjects. The fundamental 
principle in the working of the university should be that Urdu should form 
the medium of higher education, but that a knowledge of English as a 
language should at the same time be deemed compulsory for all students. 
With this object in view I am pleased to order that steps be taken for the 
inauguration of a university for the Dominions, to be called the Osmania 
University of Hyderabad, in commemoration of my accession to the 
throne.’ 


1 Prospectus of the Osmania University, 4, 5. 
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Modern scientific and historical books, suitable for higher 
education in Urdti, were not, however, available. Hence the first 
task of the university was to establish a Bureau of Translation, 
with a modern steam-lithographic press. The work of this bureau 
is deserving of the highest praise for the manner in which it 
is performing a most difficult task. The works translated from 
English include the whole range of university studies, such 
as history, philosophy, psychology, economics, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, biology, and law. It is too early yet to 
judge of the value of the experiment, but, should it have marked 
elements of success, it may be fairly assumed that other Muslim 
institutions of higher learning will be founded on the principle of 
the Osmania University ; which should make not only for the 
deepening of a truly national consciousness, but, what is even 
more important, for the wider diffusion of true international 
science and culture. 

The second result of Sir Syed Ahmad’s attempts at reform in 
Muslim education was an interesting attempt to conserve the older 
Muslim learning, while making such adjustments in the curri- 
culum of studies as the more conservative and orthodox elements 
in the community considered advisable. To meet these require- 
ments, a society was formed in Lucknow, in 1890, known as the 
Nadwat-ul-‘Ulama. Five years later, this society laid the founda- 
tion of a college known asthe Dar-ul-Ulam, which has for its 
main purpose the training of religious teachers. The aims of the 
‘society, as published thirty-four years ago, clearly show the middle | 
ground that this group of mild reformers sought to occupy. 


To create a feeling of harmony and sympathy in the different sections 
of the ‘u/amds, and to centralize their strength so that they may be able 
to keep up religious and social traditions of the community with the help 
of mutual consultation. 

To create good-will between the different sects of the community, with 
a view to bringing about an end to the everyday quarrels. The only 
remedy for this is education, specially that offered by the Nadwa. 

To bring about such changes in the present Arabic course as would 
prove beneficial] to literature, and to the understanding of the Qur’an, and 
which may prove useful according to the needs of the day. In such a 
way, ‘wlamds will be produced by the institute, who will be able to lead 
the community rightly in the light of modern requirements, 

To propagate the religion by educating the ignorant masses.' 


+ Nawab Hisém-ul-Mulk, in the Muslim Outlook, Lahore, April 13, 1924. 
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MUSLIM ORGANIZATION EXPRESSIVE OF THE NEw LIFE 


Sir Syed Ahmad and his associates did more than establish 
an institution of learning in Aligarh. They succeeded in rousing 
to new life the whole of Indian Islam. There are tens of 
thousands of humble Muslims who, though they are not aware 
of it, owe their present educational aspirations for their sons 
and daughters to the indefatigable efforts of one who spent 
his life in unselfish service for such as they. This newness 
of life soon began to be expressed in a multitude of associa- 
tions (axjumans), Which have sprung up all over the country, 
to take the place of the former central control over Muslim 
life which was exercised by the Muslim ruler and his govern- 
ment. In fact, such societies tend to form a new basis for 
democratic social organization, since they enable men, who never 
could be leaders under the older forms of society, to rise to places 
of influence and importance in their community. 

Two of the earliest of these were founded in the year 1863, 
the first being the Muhammadan Literary Society of Calcutta, 
organized by Nawab “Abd-ul-Latif, and the second, the Scientific 
Society of Ghazipur, which was founded by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
for the purpose of translating scientific and historical books from 
English to Urdt. In 1864 the latter society was transferred from 
Ghazipur to Aligarh, but ceased to flourish in 1875, after the open- 
ing of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College. Another 
organization of note is the All-India Muhammadan Educational 
' Conference, which was founded in 1886, by Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan, and has for its object the promotion of western learning 
among Muslims. It has its permanent headquarters by the side 
of the Muslim University at Aligarh; and the conferences are 
held annually in different cities of India, usually in the north. 

The All-India Muslim League was organized in 1906, for the 
purpose of giving special attention to the political interests of the 
community, inasmuch as men had come to feel that the policy of 
Sir Syed, in abstaining from taking an active part in the political 
life of the country, had caused Muslim interests to suffer. With 
the exception of a number of years during the period of the Great 
War and after, when agreement on policies could not be reached, 
the league has functioned regularly through annual meetings, 
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and through the establishment of provincial leagues, which are 
affiliated to the central organization. 

Besides these, there is a veritable host of other anxjumans, 
each seeking in its own way to serve the community, both locally 
and nationally. The learned theologians are served by the 
Jam ‘iyat-ul-‘Ulama-i-Hind, with provincial branches. The Central 
Jam ‘iyat-i-Tabligh-ul-Islam (Society for the Propagation of 
Islam), with headquarters in Ambala City, Punjab, is a strong, 
growing organization of India-wide character, with not only 
provincial but district organizations as well. Its twofold task is 
said to be (1) to prevent apostasy by seeking to counteract the 
efforts of the Arya Samaj Shuddhi Movement, and the work of 
Christian Missions ;* and (2) to send missionaries to teach back- 
ward Muslims. To accomplish these objects a campaign is being 
carried on to raise twenty-five lakhs of rupees (Rs. 2,500,000, or 
about £190,000). ? 

Also in almost every important town there is an Anjuman-i- 
Islamiyah, looking after the local Muslim educational interests. 
One of the strongest of these is the Anjuman-i-Himayat- 
i-[slam, of Lahore, which undertakes a variety of duties, such as 
the refutation of objections to Islam, the care of Muslim orphans, 
and the employment of preachers. It has established schools and 
orphanages, and maintains a college affiliated with the Punjab 
University. 

The latest organization of a political character is the Central 
Khilafat Committee of Bombay, with an elaborate and extensive 
network of provincial and local bodies, which have their ‘humble 
signboards in almost every town’ where Muslims live. For a 
time this India-wide organization took over the political interests 
of the Muslim community from the All-India Muslim League, not 
only for the purpose of joining the Hindus in an attempt to secure 
political control of India, but also to guard the extra-national 
interests of Indian Muslims with regard to the sovereignty of 


* The Shuddhi Movement seeks to win back to the fold of Hinduism 
some of those tribes which were formerly converted to Islam. The movement 
has been most active among the Malkana Muslims of the Agra district. 

7 A Plea and an Appeal, by the General Secretary of the Central 
Jam‘iyat-i-Tabligh-ul-Islam, Ambala City, Punjab, June, 1926. 
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‘Turkey and the dignity of the caliphate. Enormous funds were 
gathered for the central committee, from rich and poor alike, from 
every Muslim hamlet in the country. A scheme of ‘nationalist’ 
education was initiated. ‘National’ schools, supported by the 
local Khilafat committees, sprang up everywhere, and the whole 
programme was perfected by the establishment at Aligarh of the 
National Muslim University, with the redoubtable Maulana 
Muhammad ‘Ali as the moving spirit, and ‘Abdul Majid Khwaja 
as Principal, or Shaykh-ul-Jami‘ah. This institution has since 
been removed to Delhi, the present Principal being Maulvi 
Zakir Hussain. An Indian Khilafat delegation was sent to Eng- 
land and Paris, to give full expression to the views of Indian 
Muslims with reference to the settlement that should be made 
with Turkey at the close of the War, and to see that the rights 
of the caliphate, together with the sanctity of the Jazirat-ul-Arab 
(the peninsula of Arabia) were not violated. More recently 
this organization has functioned in connexion with the sending 
of delegates to the Caliphate Congress, which was held by the 
‘ulama@ of the Azhar University, in Cairo, in May, 1926, and to 
the Muslim World Congress, at Mecca, in July of the same year. 
The work of the Khilafat Committee would seem to have been 
finished with the abolition of the Turkish caliphate in 1924, but it 
still continues to exist, with its main emphasis on the work of 
tanzim, or the more effective organization of the Muslims of India 
for the purpose of improving their educational and economic 
condition, and of guarding communal interests in every particular. 


THE MusLim WOMAN AND MODERN MOVEMENTS 


The ferment of the modern world is also noticeable behind 
the purdah. Although Indian Muslim women are literate only to 
‘the extent of one-half of one per cent of the total female part of 
the community, yet there is a marked effort for reform among 
them. In 1914, the All-India Muslim Ladies’ Conference was 
organized, and held its first meeting. Since then meetings have 
been held annually in various centres. Provincial conferences are 
also held, and these, together with the All-India Conference, are 
doing much to educate Muslim public opinion in regard to the 
improvement of the condition of women. 
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Though no marked changes in Muslim society as a whole are 
yet noticeable, advances are certainly being made. The problems 
of polygamy, divorce and the purdah are certainly being faced. 
At the All-India Conference, in 1924, a resolution was passed 
which declared against the marriage of girls to men already 
married. Little by little, also, the purdah system is being forced 
aside. The number of educated Muslim women who are coming 
out of seclusion, to mix freely yet modestly in general society, is 
slowly but steadily increasing. There is a vast amount of preju- 
dice to overcome, and, as there is no Mustafa Kemal Pasha to 
force the pace, no doubt it will require much time yet before any 
marked difference is apparent. 

Strange to say, one of the most pronounced adherents of the 
purdah system (though under protest) is also one of the most 
vigorous leaders in the cause of women. I refer to Her Highness 
the Dowager Begam of Bhopal. This remarkable lady’s life is 
a notable example in this respect. She has introduced educational 
and social reforms for women in her own state; she has served 
with distinction as Chancellor of the Muslim University, Aligarh ; 
and in the early part of last year (1928), she was the first president 
of the newly-organized All-India Woman’s Conference, where she 
gave her whole-hearted support to the cause of primary education 
for girls. 

Even with the enormous handicaps placed around them, some 
Indian Muslim women are beginning to enter different fields of 
activity. In Lahore the Zahdhib-un-Niswan, a journal for 
women, and P&z/l, for children, are both edited by women. 
Aside from journalism, which claims but a small group, by far 
the larger number of educated Muslim women are engaged in 
educational work, a few are engaged in the practice of medicine, 
and some are nurses. In 1924 a Muslim woman was appointed 
an honorary magistrate in Bombay. 


THE MUSLIM PRESS 


Another direct outcome of the influence of the west on Islam 
in India is seen in the rapid development of journalism and the 
Press, mostly within the last fifty years. Journalism was started, 
in a modern way at least, by an Englishman in Calcutta in the 
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year 1780. However, even as late as 1858, after the close of the 
Mutiny, there were only 19 Anglo-Indian papers and 25 Indian 
papers.’ 

As compared with these figures for all India, which applied 
seventy years ago, the Muslim Press has made astounding 
progress. To-day the Indian Muslim Press alone publishes no 
less than 238 periodicals. It employs 10 languages, and has 
presses in 67 different towns and cities. The languages used in 
the order of importance may be indicated as follows: 


Language No. of periodicals Language No. of periodicals 
Urdii ae .. 165 Malayalam ... ts 5 
English sei tex «18 Sindhi re 3 
Gujarati... sel, ae Hindi 1 
Bengali — re 9 Arabic Seis 1 
Tamil sis oes 7 Persian 1 


Besides these there are a number of bi-lingual periodicals, 
usually combining English with a vernacular. Of the 67 places 
where presses are at work there are six which can boast of ten or 
more publications. Lahore leads the list with 56; then follows 
Bombay with 17; Calcutta, 16; Madras, 11; Amritsar, 10; and 
Lucknow, 10.? 

From the above résumé of the statistics it will be readily seen 
that the Press has been the handmaid of the Muslim awakening 
in India, of which the Aligarh Movement was the progenitor. No 
‘movement’ or organization can long exist without its ‘official 
organ’. Sir Syed set the example by establishing his own Press 
at Ghazipur in connexion with his Scientific Society, in 1863, and 
by issuing from Aligarh, on his return from England in 1870, the 
well-known Zahdhib-ul-Akhlag (Social Reformer). Since that 
time the Muslim Press has developed a ceaseless and ever- 
increasing activity. 

The Press covers every phase of activity and thought among 
Muslims, and admirably serves their need. The publications may 


1 The Indian Year Book, 1928: The Times Press, Bombay, 606. 

* The above statistics have been furnished me by the Rev. William 
Paton, formerly secretary of the National Christian Council for India, who 
secured them from the Indian Government’s Public Information Department 
(see Appendix for complete list). 
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be classed as follows: the communal or political group, which is 
by far the largest of all; the religious journals, which serve the 
different sects, including the purely propaganda publications; 
the literary group; the social reform group; the women’s and 
children’s group; and the scientific group, which is the smallest 
of all. In the long list found in the Appendix there are dailies, 
weeklies, monthlies and quarterlies, the foremost daily being the 
one in English, the Wuslim Outlook of Lahore. 

There are three characteristics of the Muslim Press in India 
which deserve consideration. On the whole it is progressive and 
forward-looking. It sees a changing world around it, and the 
pressure of necessity is developing a more progressive editorial 
outlook. The madlla@ (priestly) mind is becoming less and less 
evident. Reform movements in Turkey, intellectual ferment as a 
result of modern education, a new Spiritual awakening, economic 
pressure, the abolition of the Turkish caliphate, the feminist 
movement and the nationalist agitation in India have all compelled 
the editors to look to the future. 

Secondly,the Press is frankly communal. It gives heartysupport 
to the policy of communal electorates, without which it feels as 
a community the Muslims would be greatly handicapped. It is not 
always innocent, either, of promoting strife, though some sections 
of the Press are passionate advocates of Hindu-Muslim unity. 

Thirdly, the Press is religious. A truly secular paper or 
magazine can hardly be found. After all, this but reflects the 
remarkable nature of Islam in that it not only claims to dominate, 
but succeeds in dominating, all departments of life. In a certain 
sense, the object which dominates editorial thinking in the Muslim 
Press is one, and one only. It is Islam. In the words of the 
Islamic World, an English quarterly of Lahore, this object is 
expressed thus: ‘to propagate and defend Islam against its 
hostile critics, and to study the progress of Islamic thought, art 
and civilization in the world’. 


CONCLUSION 
The last century and a quarter has seen a revolution in Islamic 
thought and life in India which very faithfully corresponds to the 
influences which have been at work throughout the Muslim world 
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as a whole. Stirred at first by resentment at non-Muslim rule and 
the puritanical influence of Wahhabism, there was a strong re- 
actionary movement which threatened permanently to block all 
progress and keep the Muslim community locked behind doors of 
ignorance and an effete medizvalism. Then came the awakening, 
brought about by the leadership of men who had the prophetic 
vision for the new day which modern science had ushered into the 
world. It is safe to say that the Muslim community of India owes 
a debt of gratitude to its ‘apostle of reconciliation’, Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan, which it will never be able fully to repay. What 
the future holds no one knows, but there can be no doubt that it. 
should express its gratitude by seeking to realize as completely as 
possible all the benefits he sought to secure for his people by 
laying the foundations of the University at Aligarh. 

It can hardly be said that any have exceeded him in his broad 
sympathies for all his fellow-countrymen and their religions ; and 
it is to be seriously doubted if any have equalled him in his. 
attempts at a scientific, historical investigation of the basis of 
Islam. The hopes that Sir Syed raised in this direction have been 
sadly disappointed, for Aligarh to-day seems to rest content with 
the accepted orthodoxy of the time. Nevertheless, however much 
the Muslim University may fail to realize the hopes that were 
raised of advancing the cause of research in religion, it is, without 
doubt, the greatest single influence that exists for progress and 
the enlightenment of Muslim India. 


CHAPTER X 


THE NEW MUSLIM APOLOGETIC AND POLEMIC 


In no phase of Indian Muslim life has contact with the west 
produced a more marked change than in the realm of religious 
thought. Some attention has already been paid to this; but we 
have still to consider it in detail, and to show what the new 
Muslim apologetic and polemic are. In the first place, it may be 
said that the change consists in a new attitude of mind rather 
than in a new system of thought. This changed attitude has been 
conditioned entirely by modern scientific, social, and economic 
influences. It has arisen out of the force of circumstances which 
were clearly threatening Islam not only from without but from 
within. The prophets of the movement have all along seen that 
Islam could not be modernized in any secular fashion without 
serious danger that its modernized adherents would abandon the 
faith, unless it could likewise be rationalized: in keeping with the 
discoveries of modern scientific truth and modern social require- 
ments. They had come to see that Islam, as understood and 
expounded by the orthodox formalists, would ..ot long continue to 
have an appeal for a Muslim with a university degree. The time 
had arrived for a break, not with Islam itself, but with its 
traditionalist exponents, ‘who have degraded the religion by 
paying undue attention to formulas and forms, to the exclusion 
and neglect of its living spirit and reality’.* In addition, two other 
reasons may be mentioned which have stirred men to produce a 
new apologetic—one being the need to defend Islam against the 
criticisms of modern Hindu and Christian writers, and the other a 
desire to make Islam attractive to non-Muslims, particularly to 
Christians of western countries. 


ATTEMPTS AT A RATIONALISTIC INTERPRETATION OF ISLAM 


The ‘modernists’, who have laboured with great pains to give 
what they call a scientific interpretation of Islam, belong toa school 


+ Sir Ahmad Hussain, Notes on Islam, 12. 
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of thought that has been variously designated as Nechavi (i.e. 
according to Nature) and weo-Mu‘tazilite. The first name was 
given because of the extensive use made of the term ‘nature’ by 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and his successors, in their attempt to 
show that Islam, rightly understood, is, of all the religions of the 
world, the most in accord with the nature of man, and Nature in 
the scientific sense. The second term is used by certain persons 
to describe the followers of the movement, as they resemble a 
group of rationalistic Islamic theologians of the eighth century 
A.D., called Mu‘tazilites, who revolted against the current orthodox 
teachings of their day. 

The problem that confronted the pioneers in this modernist 
movement was a perplexing one indeed. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, 
who was the first to move in this, as in all other directions of 
reform, was a stout defender of the faith as it had been delivered 
to Muhammad and his companions. All his reading and contacts 
with the west had never for a moment shaken his belief in the 
fundamental truth of Islam. Nevertheless, he was convinced that 
a radical reform in theology was as necessary as in education and 
society. So he began by preaching and writing in favour of a 
return to Muhammad and the Qur’an for a new interpretation, 
and setting forth the first principles of the religion of Islam. 
‘This, in fact, is the plea of all the modernists. They all agree 
that the ‘Islam of Muhammad’, the ‘Islam of the Qur’an’, is 
without blemish and without spot, and that ‘its genuine and 
chief principles are in perfect harmony’ with Nature and reason. 

Further, they maintain that Islam is not only the most rational 
religion, but it is the universal religion that was proclaimed by all 
the prophets of mankind, and, as such, is offered to all men every- 
where. In fact, the belief is often expressed that, in accordance 
with the Qur’anic text, all nations have had their prophets and 
“have been given divine revelations in sacred books; and, on this 
assumption, it is not considered improper to speak of the Hindu 
incarnations, Ram and Krishna, as among the prophets, and to 
pray for God’s peace upon them when mentioning them.” 

Others are inclined to go still further, and say that Islam is but 


* Inayat Allah Khan, Zadhkirah, I, Dibachah, 63. 
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one of many true religions in the world, and ‘ observe that most 
Muhammadans of to-day have forgotten this principle, and have 
therefore become intolerant fanatics’.* This writer goes on to say 
that he would not object to calling all who believe in one God 
Muslims, whether they be Jews, Christians or theistic Hindus, but 
only those are Mu’mins (believers in the Islamic sense) who 
believe that Muhammad is the messenger of God.” Finally, he 
insists that there is: 


No inherent antagonism between Christianity and Islam, if and when the 
sayings and doings of the founders of each are rightly viewed and under- 
stood in a simple and natural manner. Muhammad never ceased saying 
that he had come to gttest and complete the mission of Jesus and His 
predecessors, who were God’s messengers like himself. The greatest and 
the best rule of human conduct which Jesus laid down was, ‘Love thy 
neighbour as thyself’. This is quite consistent with human nature, and is 
the most comprehensive rule of conduct which has ever been laid down 
for the guidance of mankind. To my mind, there is no better proof of the 
identity in spirit of Christianity and Islam than the confirmation of Christ’s 
command by Muhammad himself. ‘No one will be a faithful Muslim 
until he loves his neighbour as he loves himself.’ For this reason, I believe 
that there is no difference between the two religions, if the metaphysical 
doctrines engrafted on both be eliminated. Thus Islam is but true 
Christianity writ short. Both recognize that the source of virtue is love.* 


The Rt. Hon. Syed Amir ‘Ali also sums up his position by 
saying that, except for the conception of the divine sonship of 
Jesus, no fundamental difference exists between Christianity and 
Islam.‘ 


THE New EMPHASIS ON MUHAMMAD 


A new emphasis is being placed to-day on the character of the 
Prophet of Islam, and a process of idealization is going on which 
represents him as the perfect model for mankind (z2san-ul-kamt?l). 
This is not only at variance with the historical ‘lives’, such as 
that of Ibn Hisham, but even to the express statements of 
Muhammad himself, as set forth in the Qur’an, where he asks 
forgiveness for his own sins. The whole purpose of this new 
effort would seem to be to offset the character of the ‘sinless 
Christ of Christianity’, as well as to arouse a new enthusiasm for 


1 Sir Ahmad Hussain, Votes on Islam, 30. ? Lotd.,32. * Lbitd., 84. 
* Syed Amir ‘Ali, 7he Life and Teachings of Muhammad, 282. 
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Islam by recognizing that religion thrives best when it can lay 
claim to a person in whom centre all the highest spiritual and 
moral values, and around whom loyal followers can rally. In the 
new apologetic it is no longer the Qur’an and the Shari‘at (the 
Law) to which men are called, but to Muhammad himself. 

The Prophet is pictured as tender-hearted, and as abolish- 
ing the atrocities of War. He was gentle and merciful even 
to his greatest enemies. In him were combined the highest 
attributes that the human mind can conceive: justice and mercy.’ 
Muhammad was believed in by his wife and nearest relatives, 
on the other hand, Jesus’ brothers never believed in Him, 
and even His immediate disciples were not+firm in their belief ;? 
also, his preaching was equal to that of Isaiah or Jesus.* If Jesus 
had a triumphal entry, so did Muhammad. ‘Thus at length’, 
says Syed Amir ‘Ali, ‘Muhammad entered Mecca as a conqueror. 
He who was a fugitive and persecuted now came to prove his 
mission by deeds of mercy. The city which had treated him so 
cruelly, driven him and his faithful band for refuge amongst 
strangers, which had sworn to take his life and the lives of his 
devoted disciples, lay at his feet. His old persecutors, relentless 
and ruthless, who had disgraced humanity by inflicting cruel 
outrages upon the inoffensive men and women, even upon the 
lifeless dead, were now completely at his mercy. But in the 
hour of triumph every evil suffered was forgotten, every injury 
inflicted was forgiven, and a general amnesty was extended 
to the population of Mecca. Only four criminals, “whom justice 
condemned”, made up Muhammad’s proscription list when he 
entered as a conqueror the city of his bitterest enemies. The 
army followed his example, and entered gently and peaceably ; no 
house was robbed, no woman insulted. Most truly has it been. 
_said that, through all the annals of conquest, there has been no 
triumphant entry like this one.’* 

Furthermore, Muhammad is considered superior to Jesus. 
because he offered no materialistic miracles to prove his mission. 


Whereas the disciples of Jesus, with their materialistic sceptism, were. 
always asking for miracles, it must be said to the credit of the disciples of 


+ Syed Amir ‘Ali, Zhe Spirit of Islam, 158, 178. ? Loid., 96. 
5 Tbid., 254. * Ibid., 192, 193. 
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the Arabian teacher that they never called for a miracle from their 
Master. They looked rather for the moral evidences of his mission.’ 


Still another proof of this superiority of Muhammad is found 
in the fact that he was more practical than Jesus. Jesus’ teach- 
ing was too visionary and idealistic, and so far above the natural 
instincts and moral and spiritual possibilities in man that it was 
doomed to failure ; on the other hand, ‘in Islam is joined a lofty 
idealism with the most rationalistic practicality, . . . which 
does not ignore human nature’.2 Jesus gave no systematic 
teaching to the world and did not bring His work to completion. 
Muhammad did both. The systematic teachings and ritual in 
Islam are a mark of superiority, the absence of which in 
Christianity, as given by Jesus, is a defect. Muhammad came to 
finish the work which Jesus left unsystematized. “Jesus pro- 
duced no visible effect on the Jews to whom He came; but it was 
reserved for Muhammad to fulfil his mission and that of his prede- 
cessors.? In this connexion, also, it is alleged that Jesus’ mission 
was national, and only to the ‘lost sheep of the house of Israel’, 
while Muhammad’s mission was to all the world.* In _ short, 
Muhammad’s life is regarded as incomparable in respect of its 
purity and truth.° 

A large share of the new apologetic and polemic is concerned, 
too, with the justification or rationalistic explanation of some of 
the teachings of Islam, which, in the light of modern develop- 
ments, seemed to demand a new interpretation. Among these the 
most important are the following. 


THE DocTRINE OF ABROGATION 


It is commonly held that the doctrine of Wasikh and Mansikh 
(the abrogator and the abrogated) is applied to the abrogation of 
former scriptures by the Qur’an, and to the abrogation of one 
verse of the Qur’an by a verse that was revealed later. The 
modern apologist for Islam takes the position so well expressed 
by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, who says: 


1 Ibid., 102, 103. * JIbid., 278. 8 Ibid., 273, 19, 211. 
* See Muhammad ‘Ali, Muhammad or Christ. 
5 Syed Amir ‘Ali, op. cit., 219, 221. 
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It is a religious duty of Muhammadans to believe that God is omnis- 
cient—that is, that He has a perfect knowledge of all that is past, present 
and to come; therefore were we to understand by WVdsz£h and Mansiikh 
that God, for some cause or other, cancelled a former Revelation by a later 
one, we should be implying that, at the time of the first Revelation, God 
had lost His power of omniscience, which opinion, according to Islam, 
savours of infidelity . . . (therefore) these expressions are not applied by 
Muhammadan divines to the loss of preceding prophets. 


Nor do they apply to the Qur’an in the sense in which they 
are often taken. 


There are to be found in the Qur’an, and in the sayings of the 
Prophet, commandments relating to one and the same matter, but under 
different circumstances ; and when one of those circumstances no longer 
remains the commandment relating thereto does not remain in force, 
while the commandment which is intended to meet the altered circumstance 
then comes into operation; the former commandment being called 
Mansikh (the cancelled), and the subsequent one Vasikh (the canceller). 
This, however, by no means implies that the former commandment was in 
any way defective, but that, the circumstance to which it was applicable 
has ceased to exist, and consequently that the commandment itself ceases 
to be in force ; but that, should the same circumstance again present itself 
the same commandment will again come into operation, and that the one 
which was subsequent to it will then, in its turn, cease.’ 


ISLAM A RELIGION OF PEACE 


Islam is presented as the religion of peace, toleration, charity, 
and brotherhood. The verse most often quoted in support of this 
position is, ‘ Let there be no compulsion in religion’.” Proselytism 
by the sword is held by some to be wholly contrary to the 
instincts of Muhammad; nor did Islam consecrate slavery, but 
rather proclaimed the natural equality of all human beings.’ 


ISLAM AND WOMAN 


One of the frequent assertions made by those who seek to 
justify the position of woman in Islam is that she occupies a place 
far superior to that in any other religion. It is held, also, that the 
teaching of the Qur’an in respect of polygamy is to be justified on 


1 Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, Essays on the Life of Muhammad, On the 


Qur'an, 19 ff. 
3 Stérah, Il, 257. * Syed Amir ‘Ali, op. cit., 306, 379 
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the grounds that it is a rational attempt to meet the needs of 
human society, which outside Islamic circles is met by more or 
less legalized forms of prostitution. As opposed to this, others 
with more advanced views frankly admit that ‘polygamy in the 
present day is an adulterous connexion, and is contrary to the 
Spirit of Islam—an opinion which is shared by a large number of 
Moslems’. Nevertheless, they are faced with the fact that 
provision for polygamy occurs in the Qur’an. But in reference 
to this it has become common to point out that the essential 
teaching of the Qur’an is monogamous, for, while the law permits 
aman to take four wives, it is strictly on the condition that he can 
deal justly with all of them. Since it is a practical impossibility 
to deal fairly with four at one time, it must be assumed that the 
essential meaning of the Qur’an is that a man should have but one 
wife. But there are others who view the position of woman in 
Islam with considerable concern, and it is through such bold and 
fearless souls that the way seems to be opening up for extended 
reforms, and the real improvement of Islamic society. Prof. Khuda 
Bakhsh takes contemporary reformers to task, and makes them face 
the facts. Criticizing the shallowness of the ‘moderate’ position, 
he says in all fearlessness : 


The author of Reforms under Muslim Rule seeks to make out that 
polygamy is an institution which Islam does not sanction, but 1 am not 
quite sure that he is right. At all events, the unanimity and concensus 
of opinion is the other way. It may, with growth of education and freedom 
of women, die out, but the question which we must decide, and that once 
for all, is whether it is an institution compatible with present-day notions. 
Is this institution to be retained or done away with? Is it conducive to the 
interests of society, or otherwise? If the general sense of the Muhammadan 
world condemns it as pernicious to the stability, happiness, comfort and 
peace of the family, let it be expunged from our law. If it approves it, 
retain it by all means. I do not believe in the argument, constantly put 
forward, that the conditions which the Qur’an imposes upon its practice are 
too difficult of realization, and as such, according to the strict letter of the 
law, the practice cannot be supported or sustained. But this is no answer 
to the question raised here. Is the institution per se good or bad? Is it 
beneficial to the interest, or subversive of the well-being, of society ? There 
can be no two opinions on this point. To our mind, the social corruption 
behind the zenana is to a large extent due to this system.? 


* Ibid., 365. S. Khuda Bakhsh, Essays, Indian and Islamic, 253 ff. 
2 Ibid. 256. 
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The above writer deals no less firmly with the problem of 
Islamic divorce, and joins hands with Sir Muhammad Iqbal in 
demanding a radical change in the treatment of women in this 
respect. With a sense of inward shame he declares, ‘In eastern 
Bengal divorce is the order of the day, and wives are put away as 
we cast off our old clothes. . . . No judicial inquiry, no positive 
proof, not a tittle of evidence of any sort is needed. The lord of 
creation is invested with the power of divorce, and he makes full 
and free use of it.’* Dr. Iqbal at the same time asserts that the 
only way in which a woman can get rid of a scapegrace of a 
husband is by becoming an apostate.’ 

All of this comes perilously near to throwing away the 
Qur’an as a guide for social legislation. Though there may be 
but few who would follow him all the way, still it is worth 
while for us to consider again the words of Prof. Khuda Bakhsh 
on this subject, for he is one of a small but ever-growing group 
of Muslims who are hopefully trying to find their way out of 
the present social-religious entanglement of their community. 
This keen student writes : 


With all our reverence and devotion to our religion, we do not believe 
that the moral and other laws are to be learned by experience and 
observation, but solely by the study of the Qur’an and the practice of the 
Prophet. This view I hold to be utterly unsupported by our religion. ... 
and that it is a wholly unfounded doctrine, without any religious basis or 
sanction for it.? 


He goes on to plead for full freedom of thought, and for a modern 
use of the Qur’an as a source of inspiration and as a devotional 
manual. 


1 [btd., 258. 

2 It should be noted, however, that there is a permissible form of divorce 
_which the wife may take advantage of, known as £iul‘. A Muslim magistrate 
friend of mine gives his opinion regarding the subject of divorce as follows: 
‘The defect at present lies in the prevalent code of civil laws, where the 
provision for kul‘ has not been kept up. Also, if the proper restrictions 
were imposed, as laid down by the Law of Islam, viz. if the dowry (mahr) 
were really given to the woman, or vice versa, if the responsibility to support 
a pregnant divorced wife and the issue were enforced, and if the right of the 
issue to inherit property were recognized, as they should be where true Islamic 
conditions prevail, then the number of divorces would come con very low.’ 

* S. Khuda Bakhsh, op. cit., 281. 
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Tur IDEALISM OF IQBAL 


Perhaps the most inspiring of all the modernists in Indian 
Islam is the poet-philosopher Sir Muhammad Iqbal, who has 
delivered a message to his co-religionists that has produced a 
profound impression. In his writings, notably the Asrar-i-khudi 
(Secrets of the Self), he has sought to combine in unique fashion 
the teaching of the Qur’an with the philosophies of Bergson and 
Nietzsche. The key-note of his philosophy is the development of 
personality, which he asserts can best be realized by going ‘back 
to the Qur’an’. With bitter scorn he denounces the inactivity and 
aloofness from the world of the Stfi saints and mystics. His 
Ideal Man will not be absorbed in God, but will himself overcome 
the world, and absorb the qualities of God, and so save mankind. 
The Prophet of Islam was one whose radiance of soul exceeded 
all poetic fancies, for he it was who succeeded in transforming 
the whole world by the sublimity of his ideals. By thus setting 
forth the possibility of individual regeneration, and the develop- 
ment of the highest type of personality, by means of the exercise 
of will and the fulfilling of man’s highest possibilities, as revealed 
in the Qur’a4n and by the Prophet Muhammad, he has made a 
powerful appeal to the younger generation of Muslims, who see in 
him one of the worthiest successors of the revered Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan. 


THE MODERNISTS AND HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE QuR’AN 


In the foregoing analysis of the modern apologetic for Islam 
which has been attempted, it will strike the critical observer as 
curious that we have made no mention of any disposition on the 
part of Muslims themselves to undertake the difficult task of 
higher criticism of the Qur’an, or to make an inquiry into the 
vexed question of revelation and the authority of the Prophet 
Muhammad. When Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, with his liberal views 
on religion, began to make his investigations in Qur’anic and 
Biblical studies, it was thought that possibly a new day had dawned, 
and that Indian Muslims themselves would seriously undertake 
the historical and scientific criticism of the bases of their religion. 
But nothing of any consequence seems to have developed. It is 
true that Prof. Khuda Bakhsh freely admits the debt of Islam to 
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Christianity, Judaism, and Pre-Islamic Arabia, and he holds that 
Islam was thus developed by Muhammad into an eclectic system. 
Syed Amir ‘Ali makes bold to state that the Qur’an is the 
product of the mind of Muhammad, and reflects the processes of 
development of his religious consciousness.* Another of like 
mind, in speaking of the Qur’an, calls it ‘a collection of sermons, 
commands and instructions, delivered and issued from time to time 
as occasion required . . . and you have to interpret the Qur’an 
quite naturally as any other book or historic document.” But for 
the most part the modernists leave the question of revelation 
(wahy) and the authority of the Prophet strictly alone, and take it 
that these are beyond the scope or necessity of legitimate criticism 
and investigation. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan frankly admits that he 
considers the orthodox position in regard to the revelation of the 
Qur’an and the authority of Muhammad perfectly sound and 
according to Nature and Reason. Finally, Maulvi Muhammad 
‘Ali, of Lahore, who has brought out such an elaborate commentary 
on the Qur’an in English, fails to face these questions squarely, in 
spite of the fact that he claims to be thoroughly modern and 
scientific in his scholastic labours.* 

The truth is that, while the investigators of religious truth 
among Muslims may be perfectly sincere in their endeavours to 
make their investigations with an impartial mind, they have as 
yet been unable wholly to throw off the psychological bias in 
favour of certain views, and to approach the subject from a purely 
scientific view-point. The result is that, however much they may 
try to avoid doing so, they give the impression that their 
conclusions have been reached before the investigation was made. 
So, in the end, the writings of all lead to the conclusion expressed 
by Syed Amir ‘Ali, that 


The Islam of Muhammad contains nothing which in itself bars the progress. 
of the intellectual development of humanity. The wonderful adaptability 
of the Islamic precepts to all ages and nations; their entire concordance 
with the light of reason; the absence of all mysterious doctrines to cast 


1 The Spirit of Islam, 398, 399. 

2 Sir Ahmad Hussain, op. cit., 39, 83. 

* Maulvi Muhammad ‘Ali, Zranslation of the Holy Qur’dn, Lahore, 
1920, 940, 941. 
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a shade of sentimental ignorance round the primal truths implanted in the 
human breast—all prove that Islam represents the latest development of 
the religious faculties of our being.” 


This, then, is the end of the matter, and, since this conclusion 
represents the sound and reasoned judgment of the learned 
leaders of Indian Islam, there is nothing more to be said; and for 
the Muslim doubts and questionings are altogether out of place. 
One cannot help wondering, however, judging from the intellectual 
ferment and spiritual unrest which is stirring Christendom, and 
some parts of the Muslim world, just how long the new wine of 
intellectual freedom and honest, scientific inquiry can be contained 
in the old Islamic bottles. One may be pardoned for thinking 
that, ultimately, either the bottles will burst or the new wine will 
grow stale. 


THE AHMADIYAH MOVEMENT 


Along with the development of these intellectual and rational- 
izing tendencies in the Muslim community, a wholly new sect has 
arisen, which centres around the person and teaching of Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad.” The ‘movement’ represents a reaction to the 
naturalistic interpretations of Islam as set forth by the Aligarh 
reformers, while at the same time repudiating the authority of the 
orthodox mzlla. Over against the claims of both, Mirza sets his 
own personal claims to be the correct interpreter of Islam for the 
present age, to which he brings a new message. It is this 
‘message’ of Ahmad and his followers that constitutes a very 
distinct contribution to the new Muslim apologetic and polemic 
which we are now considering, since the Ahmadis are at present 
the most active propagandists of Islam in the world. 

The founder of the Ahmadiyah Movement, Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad, was born in Qadian, a small town of the Punjab, in the 
year 1839. He belonged to a respectable Mughul family, which 
traces its migration into India from the time of Babur, in the 
sixteenth century. He received a good education in Muslim 
languages and sciences, and, some time before the year 1880, he 


1 The Spirit of Islam, 639, 275. 
? For a thorough study of the movement see 7he Ahmadiya Movement, 
H. A. Walter. Association Press, Calcutta, 1918. 
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evidently came to the conclusion that he was called to undertake 
a special divine mission. However, it was not until 1889 that he 
announced that he had been the recipient of a divine revelation, 
which made it lawful for him formally to initiate followers or 
disciples. From this time onward he began to formulate and 
declare his new doctrines with a boldness and determination that 
brooked no opposition. 

Ahmad sought to base his claims on the Muslim prophecies 
concerning the appearance of the Messiah and the Imam Mahdi, 
whom Muslims look for at the approach of the last day. The 
Jews still look for the coming of the Messiah, and Christians and 
Muslims anticipate His second coming. Further, he maintained 
that the scriptures of the Zoroastrians, the Hindus, and Buddhists, 
all prophesied the coming of a great World Teacher. So Ahmad 
began to declare himself as the one in whom the hopes of all 
peoples and nations were to be fulfilled. Further, he insisted that, 
in keeping with the Islamic tradition that God is supposed to send 
a special individual to be a ‘renewer’ (mujaddid) to restore the 
faith of Islam at the beginning of each century, Mirza Ghulam 
Ahmad had all the divine marks of being the mujaddid for the 
fourteenth century of the Islamic era. 

The arguments advanced to support these unique claims, 
together with the interpretation thereof, are set forth in volumin- 
ous writings by the Promised Messiah himself, as well as by 
certain of his followers. Since his chief emphasis is placed on the 
fact of his being the Promised Messiah, we shall first consider 
this aspect of his teaching. 


THE PROMISED MESSIAH 


According to his calculations, six millenniums have elapsed 
.since the birth of Adam, and at the beginning of the seventh 
millennium it has been prophesied God would raise up a man in 
the likeness of Adam who would be called Messiah. ‘The Pro- 
mises of God, therefore, make it absolutely necessary that the 
second Adam must have been born already, though not recogniz- 
ed as yet by the world.’ Further, he was convinced that he must 
tbe the Messiah of prophecy, since this second Adam must 
appear in the East, and thus he resembled the first in respect of 
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his locality. Also, ‘earthquakes, plague, famine, wars, and 
terrestrial as well as heavenly phenomena, bear witness to the 
one fact that there is to be no more waiting for the Messiah’s 
advent’.2, Among these signs which bore witness to his claim 
were a solar and lunar eclipse, which occurred in the month of 
Ramadan, 1894, corruption of Muslim mud/ds, the neglect of the 
Qur’an, and the splitting of Islam into sects. 

Having thus satisfied himself that the outward conditions of 
prophecy were fulfilled for the appearance of the Promised 
Messiah, it became necessary to explain in what sense he could 
lay claim to that high distinction. Here he fell back on divine 
revelation, on which, in fact, he rested his whole claim as a 
“messenger of the latter days’. Thus he asserted that he had 
not come in the person of Jesus, but only in His ‘ spirit and 
power’. To make good this assertion, it became necessary to 
attack the doctrine current among Muslims, as well as Christians, 
that Jesus Himself would return as the Messiah. This belief must 
be set aside; otherwise ‘his claim to Messiahship would be pre- 
sumptuous. The whole question turned on the post-mortem 
existence of Jesus. Ahmad set out to prove that Jesus did not die 
on the cross, though, contrary to the Qur’anic text, he admitted 
He was crucified. He held that He merely swooned away, and 
that His wounds were completely healed, after He was taken 
down from the cross, by the application of the marham-t-' [sa 
(the Jesus ointment), the ingredients of which were divinely re- 
vealed to the disciples; which preparation is being sold to-day 
by the followers of Ahmad at Qadian. After forty days’ sojourn 
with the disciples, Jesus came to Afghanistan and Kashmir on a 
mission to their inhabitants, whom Ahmad claims are the ten lost 
tribes of Israel.® 

Ahmad sought to prove that Jesus died a natural death and 
was buried in Kashmir. In support of his contention, he claims 
to have discovered His grave. The tomb which Ahmad’s follow- 
ers assert is the grave of Jesus is to be found in Khan Yar 
Street, Srinagar, Kashmir, and bears the inscription of one Yts 


1 keview of Religions, I, 15. 2 Jbid., III, 397. 
* H. A. Walter, Zhe Ahmadiya Movement, Wf. 
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Asaf, who is worshipped as a Muslim saint. In fact, it is more 
than probable that the tomb is not even that of a Muslim, but is 
only a shrine of Buddhist origin. Nevertheless, from the name 
alone, he made his deductions to suit his case. Ytis was a corrup- 
tion of Yast‘, the Arabic name of Jesus, and Asaf he took to be 
the same as the Hebrew asa/, which signifies gathering, which he 
insisted referred to Jesus’ mission as ‘Gatherer’ of the ten lost 
tribes. The ascended Jesus of the Muslims and Christians being 
thus set aside through the ‘proof’ of His natural death, and the 
‘discovery’ of His last resting-place, the one great obstacle to the 
justifying of his new doctrine of the appearance of the Mahdi- 
Messiah, messenger of the latter days, was cleared away, for it 
was obvious that a dead Messiah could not possibly come with 
power from on high.’ 


THE MAHDI 


The Ahmadiyah conception of the Mahdi doctrine of Islam 
is aS unique as that of the Messiah; and, like the former, is based 
on the underlying assumption that all such appearances, pro- 
phesied in all religions whatsoever, are but manifestations of 
God's power to raise up ‘Renewers’ of religion from age to age, 
and that He has not left any nation without a prophet. This 
Ahmad was constantly asserting. He took the view that the refer- 
ences in the Qur’an to prophecies to the coming of the Messiah, 
the Prophet, and the Mahdi all referred to the same person, and 
that he was the person in whom all converged. As Promised 
Messiah he claimed to come in the ‘spirit and power of Jesus’, 
and that in a spiritual sense he and Jesus were one; so in the 
capacity of Mahdi he regarded himself as ‘the second advent of 
our Lord Muhammad’, and as ‘an image of the Holy Prophet’. 
But the Mahdi of orthodox Islam is to be a man of war whose 
path is red with the blood of unbelievers, while Ahmad was a 
man of peace. So he declared that ‘under existing circumstances’ 
the only jz#@d (holy war) allowable was spiritual, he advocated 
the utmost loyalty to the British Government, and refused to 
support the political policies of the All-India Muslim League. 


1 Ibid., 93 ££. 
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THe WorLD.MESSENGER OF THE LATTER DAyS 


To be a messenger for all the world, and to fulfil the prophecy 
of the coming of a great World Teacher who should unite people 
of all faiths and countries, it was necessary to seek refuge in 
further revelation, which he said was given to him as follows: 


He has told me, not on one occasion but repeatedly, that so I am 
Krishna for the Hindus and the Promised Messiah for the Muhammadans 
and the Christians . . . this is a revelation from God which I cannot but 
announce, and this is the first day that I announce this claim in such a 
large gathering, for those who come from God do not fear being blamed or 
reviled. Now Raja Krishna was revealed to me as so great and perfect a 
man that his equal is not to be found among the Hindu vrishis and 
avatars. ... Spiritually Krishna and the Promised Messiah are one and 
the same person, there being no difference except that which exists in the 
terminology of the two people, Hindu and Muhammadan.* 

To-day his followers regard him as ‘the Messenger for all 


nations ’, and the fulfilment of all ancient prophecies.’ 


REFORMER OR PROPHET 


In addition to the usual terminology employed by Ahmad to 
designate his mission as Mahdi-Messiah, further interpretation of 
his nature and functions are set forth in the fifth and last two 
articles of the Creed of the Ahmadi community” as follows: 

The door of inspiration has always been, and will always be, open, and 
no attribute of God ever became useless. As He used to hold communion 
with His good servants, so He does even now, and will continue to do up to 
the end of the world. 

It is on this belief that Ahmad rests his claim to having been 
the recipient of divine revelation, which is clearly understood by 
him as z/kadm (inspiration or subjective revelation), for he seems 
to have made no claim to having received revelation in the 
Qur’anic sense of waky, or objective revelation, such as that by 
which the Qur’an was held to have been revealed to Muhammad. 
Nevertheless, he regarded the revelations he received through 
ilham as having real and objective validity, on which he sought 
to base his whole claim to being the manifestation (duraz) of 


1 Review of Religions, III, 411. 

2 The Holy Qur'an, English tr., Qadian, 1915, pt. I (B). 

> Condition of Bay‘at, a pamphlet published by the Ahmadi Com- 
munity, Qadian, setting forth the conditions of membership. 
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both the spirit and power of Jesus, Muhammad, Krishna, and, in 
short, of the divine spirit. 

To continue the quotation: 

We believe among his (Muhammad’s) followers reformers (mujaddid) 
have appeared, and will continue to appear, with spiritual knowledge of a 
very high order. Not only this, but a man can even gain prophethood by 
the help of our Lord Muhammad’s spiritual powers. But no prophet with 
a new book, or having been appointed direct, will ever come; for in this 
case it would be an insult to the perfect prophethood of our Lord, and 
this is the meaning of the seal of the prophets, and in thissense the Lord has, 
on the one hand, said,‘ There is no prophet (i.e. an independent prophet 
or prophet with a new law) after me’, and, on the other hand, has called 
the coming Messiah a prophet (7a67) of God. 

According to this we believe that a man, the Promised Messiah, has 
gained prophethood in spite of his being a follower of our Lord... . 

In the above articles of faith is set forth not only the grounds 
for accepting Ahmad as a reformer, but even in some sense as a 
prophet. He is regarded as standing in the same relation to 
Muhammad as Jesus did to Moses, and, as Jesus brought the 
Mosaic dispensation to a close, ‘similarly the Muhammadan 
dispensation has been consummated in the person of Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian’.. He not only claimed that God 
supported his mission with evidentiary miracles, as in the case of 
former prophets, but he plainly asserted his superiority to Jesus, 
whom, of course, he regarded as one of the prophets. The claim 
to prophethood ultimately came to be a cause of division in the 
ranks after the founder’s death, one party regarding him only as 
a mujaddid (reformer), but the other still asserting that his 
character and mission were in some sense those of a prophet. 


RELATION OF THE MOVEMENT TO ORTHODOX ISLAM 


The movement initiated by Mirza Ghulam Ahmad occupies a 
unique position, in relation to both the orthodox party and the 
rationalistic reformers represented by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan and 
his neo-Mu‘tazilite followers. Ahmad himself declaimed bitterly 
against the professional mu/las of Islam, who kept the people in 
darkness, who had allowed Islam to die of formalism, who had 
not prevented the division into sects. He deplored the popular 
worship of saints, and set himself as a true reformer to restore 


1 The Holy Qur'an, tr., Qadian, 1915, pt. I, 35. 
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the true and unpolluted faith of Islam to the followers of the 
prophet. At the same time, he could not tolerate the rationalizing 
expositors of Islam, such as Syed Amir ‘Ali and Prof. S. Khuda 
Bakhsh, who were beginning to throw doubt on the Qur’an, as a 
perfect work of divine revelation, in tracing some of the sources 
of Islam to pre-Islamic Arabia, Judaism, and even to Christianity. 
In regard to social reform, Ahmad stood by the conservatives. 
He repudiated the abolition of purdah, and staunchly defended 
the Islamic law of divorce and polygamy, ‘spurning any attempt 
within Islam to adapt Muhammad’s teaching and practice to 
present day customs in Christian lands’.’ He frankly regarded 
Islam as the only religion ‘which not only claims to be free from 
every error and falsehood, but also offers proof of this freedom 
from error ’.” 

Ahmad and his followers earned the bitter enmity of the 
orthodox party, following such severe denunciation of the 
very people whom he had come to reform. He was branded a 
heretic, a blasphemer, and an enemy of the faith, as well as an 
impostor. Naturally, he was excommunicated, and from that time 
on he and his followers were forbidden the use of the ordinary 
mosques. ‘Thenceforth he ordered his followers to pray under 
the leadership of Ahmadi Imams only, and where there were no 
Ahmadi Imams they should offer their prayers alone. No less 
than four Ahmadi missionaries have suffered the penalty of death 
for heresy in the Muslim country of Afghanistan, the last two 
being in 1924, at which time the uncompromising attitude of the 
orthodox Muslims of India to the Ahmadis was shown by the fact 
that their leaders sent telegrams to the Amir at Kabul expressing 
their approval of the measures he had taken in the interest of the 
faith.° 

THE POLEMIC 

The Ahmadi writers and preachers, from the time of Ahmad 
down to the present, have distinguished themselves among 
Muslims by the virulence and vigour of the attack which they have 
made on the credibility of the Bible, the person of Jesus Christ, 


1H. A. Walter, The Ahmadiya Movement, 68. 
2 Review of Religions, iil, 29. 
8 The Muslim Outlook, Lahore, September 24, 1914. 
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and the Christian Church. As this polemic is not only one of the 
most important, but one of the most interesting parts of the 
propaganda carried on by the Azjuman, it is necessary to give it 
some attention. In following up this point, it should be noted 
that extensive use has been made of the works of the ‘higher 
critics’ of certain extreme schools of thought in Germany and 
England; and that, without regard to actual historical values, 
selection of the authorities has been made solely to suit the 
purpose in hand, and the conclusions reached are always represent- 
ed as the concensus of opinion of the best Christian scholarship 
of the day. This is the method par excellence used by Maulvi 
Muhammad ‘Ali in his book, Muhammad or Christ, and by 
Khwajah Kamal-ud-Din in his Sources of Christianity. 


AGAINST THE BIBLE 


As over against the Qur’an, which is asserted to have been 
preserved from change by the miraculous protection of God, the 
Bible is held to be full of interpolations; and the Qur’an, instead 
of confirming it, offers clear refutations of certain matters 
contained in the Christian scriptures. As, for instance, 


That the blind and leprous are impure; that Solomon was an 
idolater ; that David became a prey to temptations; that Aaron joined in 
the worship of the calf out of fear of his people; that Jesus is the Son of 
God ; that one person can bear the sins of others; that the law is a curse; 
that God feels tired or repentant; that He chose the Israelites for His 
special favours. In fact, there is quite a large number of beliefs and teach- 
ings in the Bible which the holy Qur’an refutes by giving powerful 
arguments against them, and declares forcibly as being not revelations 
from God, but interpolations of man. In the face of such a forcible 
condemnation of a large number of Biblical doctrines, it is preposterous 
to think that the holy Qur’an confirms the Bible, as it is before us to-day.? 


AGAINST JESUS CHRIST 


The virgin birth is attacked in subtle fashion. No categorical 
denial is offered, but such statements as these: that Adam had 
neither father nor mother, that thousands of worms are brought 
into existence without any father, and that learned physicians of 
the Greek and Indian schools have shown the possibility of a child 
being formed in the mother’s womb without the seed of man—all 


1 The Holy Qur'an, tr., Qadian, 1915, pt. I, 38. 
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indicate that the doctrine is a futile one on which to base Christ’s 
claims to divinity.’ 

The miracles of Jesus are denied, belittled, explained away by 
the ‘neurotic theory’, and sometimes admitted, apparently for the 
sake of argument. The verse, ‘A wicked and adulterous genera- 
tion seeketh after a sign, and there shall be no sign given unto it’, 
is thus mutilated and quoted to prove that Jesus Himself denied 
having performed any miracles.” Such miracles as the turning of 
water into wine, the cursing of the fig tree, and the destruction of 
the herd of swine are cited as proofs of Jesus’ lack of moral 
judgment. 

The character and work of Jesus are challenged again and 
again by the Ahmadi protagonists with such allegations as these, 
based on Bible references: 

That He was given to drunkenness. 

That He exceeded all bounds in vulgar abuse of the Jews. 

That He was a coward and afraid to face death. 

That He was disrespectful to His mother. 

That He was friendly with women of questionable character. 

That His teachings were too idealistic and impracticable. 

That He grew angry and lost His temper. 

That He was provincial, and that His message was only for the 

Jews. 

That He was weak and helpless. 

That His mission was a failure. 

That Jesus did not die on the Cross, and that there was no 

Resurrection. 


AGAINST THE CHURCH 


The attacks on organized Christianity are no less direct. As 
over against Islam, which is declared to be the only divinely- 
revealed religion, it is asserted that Christianity is a man-made 
religion. Paul, not Jesus, was its founder. Its ritual, feasts, and 
doctrines are but the modified sun-worship of pre-Christian times. 
The idea of the Book of Common Prayer being subject to altera- 
tion by Act of Parliament is held up to ridicule. 

Social conditions in Christendom likewise come in for con- 


1 Review of Religtons,I,72. 
* Matt. 12: 39. . 
15 
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demnation, and the superiority of Islam is pointed out. Legalized 
prostitution is far worse than polygamy. The condition of woman 
under Islam is preferable to that under Christianity, the following 
Qur’anic and Biblical proofs being cited :* 


In the Bible. In the Qur'an. 
Made of man’s rib. Gen. 2: 21, 22. Made of the same essence as man. 
Tempter to sin. Gen. 2: 6. Satan, not woman, the tempter to 
sin. II: 36. 
The cause of perpetuating sin. No original sin. XCV: 21. 
To be ruled by man. Gen. 3: 16. Has equal rights with man. II: 28. 
Part and parcel of husband’s pro- Herself the owner of property. IV: 
perty. Exod. 20: 17. oes 
Meant for sorrow. Gen. 3: 16. Islamic marriage based on love. 
XXX: 21. 
Too unclean for a temple. II Chron. As clean as men. IV: 129; XXXIII: 
8: 11. 35. 


Doubly unclean. Lev. 12: 2-5. 
Used asa snare. 1 Sam. 18: 21. 

Such writers never grow weary in asserting that the true 
religion of Jesus was Islam; that Islam is not oe of the religions 
of the world, but ze universal religion of mankind; that Chris- 
tianity is a failure and the churches of western lands are deserted ; 
and that the final triumph of Islam in the world is imminent 
under the guidance vouchsafed to mankind in the person of the 
Promised Messiah, the Reformer and Prophet of the latter days. 


THE AHMADIYAH COMMUNITY AND ORGANIZATION 


The activity of the community in the work of propaganda is 
one of the chief marks of its vitality as well as the cause of its 
increase. Beginning with a few followers in 1889, the community 
has grown until it is now claimed that well over half a million 
adherents of the Promised Messiah are to be found, in all parts 
of India, Burma, Ceylon, Afghanistan, Arabia, Egypt, Africa, 
‘Syria, Mauritius, Australia, China, Hong-Kong, England, France, 
Germany and America; though in India alone it is doubtful if 
there are more than 60,000. Mirza Ghulam Ahmad passed away 
in 1908, and since then the affairs of the community have been 
directed by a Khalifah, who has his headquarters in Qadian, 
where an elaborate organization exists for carrying on the 


1 The Light, Lahore, October 6, 1924, 6. 
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work of education and propaganda, which has spread literally 
to the ends of the earth. But even before his death, Ahmad 
had settled the main outlines of the work to be done. Qadian 
became the Mecca, so to speak, of the faithful, from which 
all influences for the Spread of the new movement emanated, and 
where annually, in December, as many as possible assemble for 
the community gathering. To care for the interests and work 
of the community, two societies have been formed: one called 
the Sadr-Anjuman-i-Ahmadiyah, which looks after the executive 
and educational necessities of the community, and the other, the 
Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i-Islam, which has charge of the propaganda 
efforts of the community. Well-organized offices at the headquar- 
ters in Qadian care for this growing work, which entails an 
enormous amount of labour over details. An English high school 
is maintained at Qadian, also a madrasah for the training of 
missionaries, and a school for girls; while primary schools have 
been opened in various districts. 

The passion for print is evidenced by the fact that, besides 
the monthly journal, the Review of Religions, which appears in 
both English and Urdi, the following Urdti papers are published 
at Qadian: al-Farag, weekly, chiefly against the Arya Samaj; ai- 
Fadl, bi-weekly, for Ahmadis; Nzr, bi-monthly, chiefly for Sikhs; 
Misbah, bi-monthly, for women; Ahmadiyah Gazette, monthly, 
official organ. Zhe Review of Religions is directed chiefly against 
Christianity. Besides these periodicals, an extensive literature has 
been prepared, one of the efforts being a translation of the Qur’an 
into English, with elaborate notes directly attacking Christianity, 
and arguments supporting the claims of Ahmad to be the Promised 
Messiah. It is to be published in thirty parts, but only one part, 
published in 1915, has so far appeared. 


THE SCHISM 

An event of fundamental importance occurred in the com- 
munity when a group, headed by Khwajah Kamal-ud-Din and 
Maulvi Muhammad ‘Ali, seceded after the death of the first 
Khalifah, Nir-ud-Din, in 1914, and formed what is known as the 
Lahore party, the original group being called the Qadian party. 
This occurred at the time of the election of the second Khalifah, 
or successor to Ahmad, his son, Mirza Bashir-ud-Din Mahmid 
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Ahmad, being chosen. Though there were some minor 
differences over the method of control of the community which 
accentuated the party feeling, yet there was a far more basic 
difference which came to the surface, and which now definitely 
distinguishes the one from the other. Ts had to do with the 
nature of the claims of the founder. The Qadian party empha- 
size the fact that he must be regarded as a prophet (zadz), while 
the Lahore party insist that he was only a reformer (mujaddid) in 
Islam. The former insist on pressing the points of difference that 
exist between their views and those of other Muslims, while the 
Lahore party would minimize them. 

The Lahore party has organized itself under the title of the 
Ahmadiya Anjuman-i-Isha‘at-i-Islam, with Maulvi Muhammad 
‘Ali as its head. This section of the community likewise has an 
extensive missionary propaganda throughout India and in foreign 
countries. Khwajah Kamal-ud-Din is Imam of the mosque at 
Woking, and head of the Mission to England ; Maulvi Sadr-ud-Din 
is head of the Mission to Germany ; and Maulvi Muhammad ‘Ali 
has distinguished himself not only by the publication of numerous 
apologetic and polemic works, but especially by a complete transla- 
tion of the Qur’an into English, with a critical commentary which 
purports to present the results of the most modern Muslim 
scholarship. In the writings and work of these men and their 
associates, references to Mirza Ghulam Ahmad and his claims are 
scarcely to be found, though the hostile attitude to Christianity is 
all too evident. 


PROBLEM FACING EDUCATED MUSLIMS 


This attitude, and the reasons lying behind it, together form 
one of the most difficult problems for the student of Islam in 
India. To be sure, Muslims are not alone to blame for their 
‘attitude toward Christianity. The failure of Christians to reflect 
the spirit of Christ must not be forgotten. The Crusades, and the 
spirit of the Crusades that too often in the past has been reflected 
by Christians in the Muslim controversy, must bear a share of the 
blame as well. In India, Islam has come more closely into contact 
with Christianity in recent times than in any other country. One 
might think that the attitude of Islam toward Christianity here 
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would exhibit a new spirit of toleration and appreciation.’ But such 
can hardly be said to be the case, if one isto judge from the attitude 
of most of the Islamic apologists. On the other hand, here we 
find the newest and most aggressive forms of propaganda against 
Christianity which have ever originated, and from here a world- 
wide programme of Muslim Foreign Missions is being maintained 
and financed. This, after all, is the logical issue of the spirit and 
teaching of Islam under the influence of modern conditions. 
It is one of the forms of adjustment which have been forced upon 
the Muslims of India, who are struggling for the defence and 
maintenance of their Faith in the face of the most disturbing and 
challenging conditions that the world has ever known. The end no 
one can foresee. But it cannot be that honest, truth-seeking Muslims 
will continue indefinitely to refuse to face a// the facts, and pursue 
a policy of evasion of the real issues of history and life, even 
though such investigation leads to the questioning and study of the 
very sources of revelation itself. 

There are still some who hold that Christians attempted such 
investigations at the peril of their faith. But it must be remem- 
bered by all lovers of truth, that the truth itself is more important 
than any current interpretation thereof. God is constantly reveal- 
ing more and more of His truth to men who see& for it. Con- 
sequently, after all the critical examination to which it has been 
subjected, the essential truth of Christianity is better attested and 
better understood to-day than ever before. ‘T‘he sum of it all is, 
that the highest revelation of God to man is through a living 
personality. That the modern Muslim apologist is becoming more 
and more conscious of the fundamental importance ef this truth 


1 A somewhat unique bit of evidence with regard to a ‘bew Spirit of 
toleration comes from an altogether unexpected source. Khwajah Hasan 
Nizami, of the Tablighi Mission, Delhi,in the year 1927 published a ‘ Life of 
Christ’, called Za’rikh-i-Masith, which he based on the four Gospels and the 
works of leading Christian scholars. The work is free from any sort of 
controversial comments, and the ‘Life’ is a remarkably true presentation of 
the Gospel record. His object in writing such a book is that Muslims may 
come to know exactly what Christians believe about Christ, and, by the 
imparting of such knowledge, to soften the attitude of Muslims toward 
Christians. The same author has prepared a similar book relating to 
Hinduism, called Kvishan Siti, which is a ‘ Life of Krishna’. 
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is revealed in the fact that he is emphasizing the personality and 
character of Muhammad as the means by which God’s grace was 
shed upon the world, and as the fact of central importance in 
Islam. The problem, therefore, for the Muslim as for the Christian 
investigator, is to apply the same honest and fearless critical 
methods to the study of Muhammad and his revelation as have 
been applied to Jesus and the Bible. 

The educated Muslims of India are in a better position to 
make this study than those of any other country. They are better 
trained in the scientific method; they have had freer contacts 
with other religions ; they are more tolerant; they have better 
precedents to follow ; they can conduct their work with less fear 
of reactionary opposition. The day for that will surely come, and 
when it does come another period in the development of Islam 
will have arrived: a period not less, and possibly even more, 
significant than that inaugurated by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, who 
was himself the prophet of the New Islam. 


CONCLUSION 


The introduction, spread, and development of Islam in India 
forms one of the most interesting scenes in the whole world 
drama of Islam. Torn with internal divisions of sect and caste, 
and modified by the influence of Indian environment, the Muslim 
community is none the less conscious of its underlying unifying 
principle. An account of the processes which contributed to the 
formation of this diversity in unity has been sketched. With this 
picture before us, and in spite of all the weakness that division 
and communalism breed, one cannot help concluding that Islam 
in India to-day is better organized, better educated, more progres- 
sive, more reasonable and tolerant in its attitude toward its 
neighbours than ever before in its history. But the future glory 
‘of Islam in India will consist in the extent to which it truly 
exemplifies the spirit of toleration, peace, brotherhood, and the 
uplift of woman, which, its apologists of the present day assert, 
represent the true Islam. 


APPENDIX 


I. HISTORICAL OUTLINE’ 
A.D. 
711 The Arab conquest of Sind under Muhammad bin Qasim. 

1001-1030 The invasions by Mahmiid of Ghazni. 

1193 Delhi became the capital of the Muslim Empire of the north 
under the Afghan dynasties: Ghtris, Khaljis, Tughlugs, 
Sayyids, and Lodis. 

1195 Gujarat annexed by Qutb-ud-Din Aybak. 

1202 Bengal conquered by Bakhtyar Khalji. 

1241 Mongol invasion. 

1294 The Deccan invaded by ‘Ala-ud-Din. 

1306 Malik Kafar conquered central and south India. 

1327 Muhammad Tughluq transfers his capital to the Deccan. 

1347-1518 Spread of Islam in south by Shi‘ah Bahmani kings. 

1347 The Deccan independent under ‘Ala-ud-Din Bahman Shah. 

1352 Bengal united and independent under Ily4s. 

1382 Foundation of Kingdom of Khandesh. 

1394 The Sharai (eastern) Kingdom of Jaunpur founded. 

1396 Gujarat Kingdom founded. 

1398 Invasion of Timir. 

1392 Malwa Kingdom founded. 

1484-92 Foundation of Deccan Kingdoms of Berar, Bijapur, 
Ahmadnagar, and Bidar. 

1512 Golkonda Kingdom founded. 

1526 Babur annexes Delhi and begins the establishment of the 
Mughul Empire. 

1540 Battle of Kanauj: Sher Shah defeats Humaytin, who flees 
to Persia. 


1. THE GREATEST OF THE MUGHULS 


1556-1605 Akbar. 

1628-1658 Shah Jahan. 

1659-1707 Aurangzib, greatest extent of Muslim power ever 
attained. 


2. PERIOD OF DISINTEGRATION 
1708 Revolt of the Sikhs. 
1738 The Marathas advance to Delhi. 
1748 Afghan invasion under Ahmad Shah. 


1 The Cambridge History of India, Ill, ed. Sir Wolseley Haig, 664 ff., 
and R.M.M. Annuaire, 1925. 
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1820 The Wahhabi revival under Sayyid Ahmad. 
1857 The last of the Mughul emperors, Bahadtr Shah, deposed. 


3. THE MODERN REVIVAL 


1875 Founding of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, 
Aligarh, by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. 

1906 The All-India Muslim League organized. 

1920 The Khilafat Committee organized, Mr. Gandhi supports 
Khilafat and secures temporary Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

1924 Abolition of the Turkish caliphate—Indian Muslims greatly 
disturbed. 

1924-27 Serious Hindu-Muslim Riots. Hindu-Muslim Unity 
recognized as a political necessity. 

1926 Indian delegates participate in the abortive Caliphate 
Conference at Cairo, and also in the Muslim World 


Congress at Mecca. 


4. THE BRITISH PERIOD 
I. PERIOD OF ADJUSTMENT: up to 1864, marked by: 
1. Suppression of Persian as the official language. 
2. The final putting down of the last political ambitions of the 
Mughuls, by the deposition of Bahadtr Shah in 1857. 
3. The suspension of the appointment of gadis as officials 
of the Government in 1864. 


II. PERIOD OF PROGRESS: szuce 1864: 
1. Founding of the M.A.-O. College at Aligarh, 1875. 
2. Development of various associations, like the All-India 
Muslim League in 1906. 
3. The Waaqf Validating Act, 1913. 
4. The Muslim University Act (Aligarh), passed 1920. 


Il. GENERAL FACTS ABOUT ISLAM IN INDIA’ 


1. POPULATION 
(a) General Comparison 
India has 68,735,233 Muslims out of a total population of 
316,128,721, or 21 per cent. The populations of the other com- 
munities are as follows: 


Muslims... oes 68,735,233 
Hindus ie «es 216,734,586 

Untouchables (about) 60,000,000 
Sikhs aie dats 3,238,803 
Christians ... oes 4,754,079 
Buddhists (Burma mostly) 11,571,268 
Jains ve da 1,178,596 
Jews set ses 21,778 
Parsis dee ace 101,778. 


R.M.M. Annuaire, 1925, and C./.., 1921. 
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(6) Detailed Figures of Muslim Population tor India and 








Burma 

PROVINCE, ETC. | PERSONS MALES FEMALES 
INDIA ... 68,735,233 | 36,003,447 | 32,731,786 
PROVINCES ies 59,444,331 | 31,094,988 | 28,349,343 
1. Ajmir-Marwara oe 101,776 59,580 42,196 
2. Andamans and Nicobars 4,104 3,650 454 
3. Assam ae 2,202,460 1,151,675 | 1,050,785 
4, Baluchistan 367 ,282 213,240 154,042 
5. Bengal : 25,210,802 | 12,957,775 | 12,253,027 
6. Bihar and Orissa 3,690,182 1,802,720 | 1,887,462 
Bihar 3,212,862 1,563,435 | 1,649,427 
Orissa ... 117,789 54,421 63,368 
Chota Nagpur .. 359,531 184,864 174,667 
7. Bombay iar sta 3,820,153 2,113,720 | 1,706,433 

Aden (Arabia) 45,055 ue aes 
Bombay... 1,369,075 735,352 633,723 
Sind 2,406,023 1,348,301 | 1,057,722 
8. Burma 500,592 314,527 186,065 
9. Central Provinces and Berar .. 563,574 294 ,928 268,646 
10. Coorg ee 13,021 8,352 4,669 
11. Delhi 141,758 81,667 60,091 
12. Madras... 2,840,488 1,404,000 | 1,436,488 
13. North-West Frontier Province 2,062,786 1,105,265 957,521 
14. Punjab wee .--| 11,444,321 6,195,738 | 5,248,583 
15. United Provinces 6,481,032 3,388,151 | 3,092,881 
STATES AND AGENCIES ... 9,290,902 4,908,459 | 4,382,443 
16. Assam State (Manipur) 17,487 8,765 8,722 
17. Baluchistan States ... 366,195 198,950 167,245 
18. Baroda State 162,328 83,458 78,870 
19. Bengal States Ss 275,322 146,532 128,790 
20. Bihar and Orissa States 16,095 8,371 7,724 
21. Bombay States an 840,675 427,228 413,447 
22. Central India (Agency) 331,520 173,327 | 158,193 
23. Central Provinces States 18,458 9,184 9,274 
24. Gwalior State 176,883 94,692 82,191 
25. Hyderabad State 1,298,277 664,022 634,255 
26. Kashmir State 2,548,514 1,345,957 | 1,202,557 
27. Madras States 363,992 187,385 176,607 
Cochin State 68,717 34,940 33,777 
Travancore State 270,478 140,396 130,082 
Other Madras States 24,797 12,049 12,748 
28. Mysore State es 340,461 181,878 158,583 

29. N.-W.F.P. eee and Tri- 

bal Areas) 21,337 20,859 478 
30. Punjab States 1,369,062 751,819 617,243 
31. Rajputana (Agency) 900,341 476,632 423,709 
32. Sikkim State s 20 19 1 
33. United Provinces States 243,935 129,381 114,554 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF HINDUS AND 
MUSLIMS IN THE AREAS ENUMERATED IN 188] AND 1911 








INCREASE PER CENT SINCE 


PROVINCE 1911 | 1881 


Hindu | Muslim | Hindu | Muslim 


Assam .. dag Nas .o| + 13-6 | + 16-7 | + 34:1 / + 67-1 
Bengal Site wep — 6l+ 51) + 17-6) 4+ 41-1 
Bihar and Orissa wel om 42i/+ 6;+138;+ #18 
Central Provinces and Berar + 25;— -S§|+ 17:0) + 21-5 
Madras eae of + 18) + 3-6/-+ 181) + 31:5 
Punjab and N. -W. F.P. wef + 45) + 47) 4+ #-1 | + 28-7 
United Provinces — 20;/— 261'+ 24/)]+ 91 


2. RACIAL ORIGIN? 


Arabs; About 200,000 Arab immigrants, chiefly in Sind and 
occasionally elsewhere. They are Qurayshi Sayyids; Hadramawtis 
in Hyderabad, etc. There are a few Somalis, or Habshis, in the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Persians - About 300,000. 

Turks - About 300,000, known as Mughuls. 

Afghans or Pathans: About 3,500,000, in all the provinces 
except the Deccan. 

Hindu origin : The great majority of the Muslims of India are 
converts or descendants of converts, and are found chiefly in the 
two social classes Shaykh and Julaha. The number of the latter 
is increasing. They come from the Aryo-Dravidian races in the 
north, and from the Dravidian in the south. 


3. SOCIAL CLASSIFICATION 


Sayyid ne ei ies a .- 1,657,000 
Shaykh 33,392,000 
Mughul ; 
Pathan 3,564,000 
Others 28,820,000 
Total (approx.) ... .-- 68,735,000 


4. DISTRIBUTION OF MuSLIMS ACCORDING TO CASTE, TRIBE, 
Race or NaTIONALItTy’ 


Caste and Locality Persons 
Ahir (Punjab, United Provinces) a eis ute ses 2,124 
Arab (Bombay, including Aden) des Su Boe see 96,168 


1R.M.M. Annuaire, 1925. 4 C.1.R., 1921. 
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Caste and Locality Persons 
Arain (Punjab, Kashmir) _.... ar ois ies ee. 1,117,574 
Arora tN -W.F.P., Punjab) ... sine she sue was 318 
Awan (N.-W.F.P., Punjab) 693,735 
Baghban (N.-W. F. P., United Provinces) 24,095 
Balai (Central India, ‘Rajputana) ais 25 
Balti (Kashmir) ce is 124,760 
Baluch (Baluchistan, Bombay, N, -W.F.P., Punjab) 1,342,053 
Baniya wb 99 
Banjara or Lambadi (Bombay, Hyderabad, Punjab, Mysore) 4,302 
Barhai (Bihar and Orissa, Central Provinces, United Bee 87,690 
Barwala (Punjab) ... 59,475 
Bhangi (Bombay, United Provinces, Baroda, Rajputana) 38,920 
Bharai (Punjab) “6 61,489 
Bhil (Western and Central India) 4 
Bohrah (Bombay, Baroda) ... 153,363 
Brahman (All India)... 230 
Brahui (Baluchistan, Bombay) 214,471 
Burmese (Andamans, Nicobars, Burma) 8,596 
Chakar (Rajputana)... sae 155 
Chamar (All India) .. 2,248 
Charan (Rajputana)... 25 
Chhimba (Punjab, Rajputana) 55,417 
Chinese (Burma) 1,517 
Chuhra Mussali or Bhangi (N. -W.F. P., ~, Punjab) 391,614 
Daroga (Rajputana)... 85 
Darzada (Baluchistan) 10,707 
Darzi (Bombay, Central Provinces, United Provinces, ee 

Central India, Hyderabad, aan ae aaa 154,930 
Dehwar Ca 5,433 
Dhakad (Central India, Rajputana) ; hee sai 42 
Dhobi (Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, “Bombay, Central 

Provinces, N.-W.F.P. nee United Provinces, Central ae 

H derabad, Rajputana) .. 330,604 
Dholi Rajputana) vis a us sie us 695 
Dhund (N.-W.F.P., Kashmir) _ 42,908 
Dhuniya (Bihar and Orissa, Central Provinces, United Provinces)... 558,767 
Dogar, Dogra (?) (Punjab) 73,997 
Faqir (Punjab, oo United pe) 638,348 
Gadaria (All India) .. 10 
Gadra (Baluchistan) ... 6,958 
Ghanchi (Baroda) 4,070 
Gujar (Central Provinces, N.-W.F.P., Punjab, United Provinces, 

Central India, Kashmir, Rajputana) 982,465 
Hajjam or Nai (Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Central 

Provinces, N.-W.F.P., Punjab, United Provinces, Baroda, 

Central India Kashmir, Mysore, Rajputana) ‘ 560,640 
Indo-Burman (Burma) 119,420 
Jat (N.-W.F.P., Punjab, United Provinces, Kashmir, Rajputana) 2,782,236 
Jatt ( Baluchistan) 66,982 
Jhinwar (Punjab) .. ~ 94,028 
Jogi or Yogi (Bengal, Punjab, Rajputana) ae Sak its 31,158 
Jolaha or Julaha Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, N.-W.F.P., Punjab, 

United Provinces, Kashmir) fee ae ie 2,624,873 
Jonakan (Madras) ... sae 138,073 
Kachhi (All India) ... ven 27 
Kalwar (All India) ... oe 3,467 
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Caste and Locality 
Kamboh (Punjab) ... Gle ‘ise Sei “oa ane 
Karal (N.-W.F.P.) ... as ois 
Kasai or was 


assab (N.-W.F-.P., Punjab, United Provinces) ee 

Kashmiri (N.-W.F.P. , Punjab, ee). ei 

Khatri (N.-W.F.P., Punjab, Kashmir) .. 

Khojah (Bombay, Punjab) ae see 

Khokhar (Punjab) ... das 

Koli or Dagi (All India) 

Kuki-Chin (Burma) . 

Kumhar (Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, N.-W.F.P., Punjab, United Provinces, Baroda, 
Central India, Hyderabad, Kashmir, Mysore Rejpviens) 

Kunbi (All India) ; we 

Kunjra (Bihar and Orissa) 

Labbai(Madras) _... ss ads 

Lasi or Panj Raj (Baluchistan) whi xe 

Lodha or Lodhi (All India) ... 

Lohar (Bombay, Central Province, N.-W.F. P., Punjab, United 
Provinces, Baroda, Central India, Hyderabad, Kashmir, 
Rajputana) see se ‘us or sie 

Lori (Baluchistan) 

Machhi (Punjab) 

Mahimal (Assam) 

Mahtam (Punjab) ... 

Mali (Bombay, Punjab, United Provinces) 

Mallah (Bihar and Orissa, Punjab and eae Provinces) 

Mappilla (Coorg, Madras) 

Mazhabi (Punjab) 

Memon (Bombay, Baroda) ... 

Meo or Mewati (Punjab, Rajputana) 

Mina (Central India, Rajputana) 

Mirasi (Punjab, N. -W.F-P. ) 

Mochi (Assam, Bengal, N.-W.F.P., Punjab, Kashmir) 

Moghal or Mughul (N.-W.F.P., '» Punjab; Eyes vat ee 

Naik (Bombay, Rajputana) . 

Nakib (Baluchistan) \.. a 

Paracha (N.-W.F.P.) 

Pathan (Baluchistan, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, ‘Bombay, Madras, 
N.-W.F.P., Punjab, United Provinces, Baroda, Central India, 
Hyderabad, Kashmir, Mysore, Rajputana)... 

Qurayshi or Kureshi ~ -W.F.P., pan) ; 

Rabari es 

Raigar (Rajputana)... 

Rajput or Chhatri (Andamans and ‘Nicobars, Assam, Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Central Provinces, N.-W.F.P., 
Punjab, United Provinces, erie ee cua Hyderabad, 
Kashmir, Rajputana) 

Ramgarhia (Punjab) , Sas sus Si Seis 

Rawat (Rajputana)... sits dee er ae Boe 

Saini (Punjab) si 

Sayyid (Baluchistan, ‘Bengal, “Bihar and Orissa, ‘Bombay, Madras, 
N.-W.F.P., Punjab, United Provinces, noone Kashmir, 
Mysore, Rajputana er 

Shaykh (Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, “Bombay, Burma, 


Madras, N.-W.F.P., Punjab, United Provinces, Baroda, idan 


India, Hyderabad, Kashmir, Rajputana) ... sas 
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Persons 


81,491 
21,823 
286,758 
982,323 
64 
146,109 
69,181 
301 

84 


447,075 
38 


164,733 
382,313 
23,212 
102 


377,395 
6,890 
280,524 
22,443 
11,841 
89,826 
69,783 


1,108,385 


23 
151,850 
270,908 

95 
243,279 
480,035 
189,674 

331 
5,577 
13,560 


3,547 868 


126,197 
2 
25 


1,716,679 
20 


11 
1,323 


1,601,247 


. 33,387,861 
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Caste and Locality Persons 
Shin (Kashmir) ig wa om Shs 15,106 
Sindhi (Bombay, Rajputana) ... 858,018 


Sonar or Sunar (Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Central Provinces, 
N.-W.F.P., Punjab, United divas ai cous peavet 


Raj utana) ee ais ie 174,154 
Sudhan (Kashmir) . ne ses we ea a 63,992 
Sutradhar (All India) sus siti sits ea site 12 
Swathi (N.-W.F.P.) ‘ine eee rr Sie Sia 56,904 
Tanaoli (N.-W.F.P.) ae a seg 69,560 
Tarkhan (N.-W.F.P., Punjab, Kashmir) 373,562 
Teli (Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Punjab, United 

Provinces, Hyderabad, Kashmir, Reseuena) ‘vis 647,506 
Vadda (Bombay, Hyderabad, aca oi bas 870 
Yashkun (Kashmir)... sae aoe ee ss 44,087 


5. THE PEACEFUL SPREAD OF ISLAM? 


Aside from the effect of militant Islam for the conversion of 
Hindus, the lower castes have been won to Islam chiefly from 
two causes so far as preaching is concerned: 

(1) The Sunni preachers, belonging chiefly to the mystic 
darwish orders, their leading representatives being: Malik bin 
Dinar, Malabar Coast, A.D. 750(?); Shaykh Isma‘il, Lahore, 
A.D. 1005 ; Sayyid Nathar Shah, Trichinopoly, a.p. 1020; Mu‘in- 
ud-Din Chishti, Ajmir, A.D. 1195; Sayyid Jalal-ud-Din, Uch, Sind, 
A.D. 1244; Shaykh Jalal-ud-Din Tabrizi, Bengal (d. 1244); Pir 
Mahabir Khamdayat, Bijapur, A.D. 1304; Yusuf Sindhi (Memons), 
Cutch, A.D. 1350; Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani, Kashmir, a.p. 1388. 
The movement has been greatly extended with the rise of Muslim 
congregations around the tombs of the saints of Ajmir, Delhi, 
Pak Pattan, Panipat, Uch, Gulbarga, and Sylhet. 

(2) The Ism@ilian preachers, of the two sects, Nizarite 
(Khojahs) and Musta‘lite (Bohrahs), who adopted the method of 
syncretism in preparing their teachings for their disciples, and 
using chiefly the Hindu theology and terminology as a basis for 
approach. They made headway chiefly in Sind from the ninth to 
the fifteenth centuries; and in Gujarat in the twelfth and fifteenth 
centuries ; Qarmatian preachers in Sind, ninth century on; ‘Abd 
Allah (Bohrahs), Gujarat, A.D. 1067; Nir Satagar (Khojahs), 
Gujarat, A.D. 1140 (?) ; Sadr-ud-Din (Khojahs), Sind, a.p. fifteenth 
century. 


6. Musxtim Sacts 1n Inp1A? 


(1) Sunnis: About 63,235,000, may be classified as follows: 

(a) Hanafis: About 48,000,000. 

(6) Shafi‘is: About 1,000,000, the Mappillas, Malabar, Madras 
Presidency. 


1 RIMM. Annuaire, 1925. 7 R.MM. Annuaire, 1925. 
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(c) Sunnis with Wahhabi tendencies: About 10,000,000 
(Salafiyah; Ahl-i-Hadith; Fara’idiyah; Ghayr-Muaqallid; Ahl-i- 
Qur’an), in the United Provinces, Bengal and the north-west. 

(d) Sunnis with modern tendencies: Neo-Mu‘tazilites or 
Necharis. First and chief leader, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. He 
established the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh, 
1875. Other important leaders are the late Rt. Hon. Syed Amir ‘Ali, 
a Shi‘ah; Sir Shaikh Muhammad Iqbal, Prof. S. Khuda Bakhsh 
and H.H. the Agha Khan, head of the Agha Khani Khojahs. 

(e) Irregular Sunnis: Memons of Cutch, about 200,000; 
Mahdawis of Gujarat and the Dhikris (Zikris) of Baluchistan, 
about 300,000; the Ahmadis (Ahmadiyah sect), founded by 
Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, of Qadian, Punjab: two branches, Qadiani 
and Lahori, about 60,000 (?). 

(2) Shi‘ahs: About 5,500,000: 

(a) Ithna ‘Ashariyah, or ‘Twelvers’ (Imamis), found chiefly in 
Oudh and certain Indian States, as Rampur, Hyderabad, etc. Their 
chief centre is Lucknow. Number, about 5,000,000 (?). 

(6) Isma‘ilians: About 500,000 (?). 

Bohrahs, in the Bombay Presidency, Bombay and Gujarat. 
Number, 153,363. 

Khojahs, in Bombay, Baroda, Sind, Punjab. Number, 146,109. 
Two sections. One section, known as the Agha Khani, has the 
Agha Khan as its head ; the other the Punjab Khojahs. 


RELATIVE STRENGTH OF SUNNIS AND SHI‘AHS? 














TOTAL : os PERCENTAGE OF 

PROVINCE, ETC. Mer TsS SUNNIS | SHI‘AHS Goumis | Sutace | GuF Ans 
Assam bee «e-| 2,219,947} 2,219,513 434 100 ae 
Baluchistan ... wee 733,477 706,355 3,739 96 1 
Bengal and Sikkim ...| 25,486,144| 25,483,564 2,580 99 1 
Bihar and Orissa .--| 3,706,277| 3,689,277 17,000 99 1 
Bombay ie -e| 4,660,828) 4,107,221) 144,427 88 3 
C.P. and Berar dvs §82,032 §70,392 11,640 98 2 
Madras Sa .»-| 2,865,285} 2,681,945 54,114 94 2 
N.-W.F. Province _...| 2,084,123} 1,994,898 80,200 95 4 
Punjab and Delhi _...} 12,955,141! 12,605,472} 259,351 97 2 
Baroda ies ee 162,328 142,863 15,897 88 10 
Kashmir... ...| 2,548,514) 2,421,089; 127,425 95 5 
Rajputana and Ajmir 1,002,117 980,141 20,291 98 2 


‘An attempt has been made in most provinces to obtain approximate 
figures of these two communities; . . . but complete figures for the whole of 
India are not available.’—Census of India Report, 1921, I, pt. I, para. 98, 119, 
Calcutta, 1924. 


* CLR., 1921. 
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7. Inpo-Musiim Szxcrs? 


Certain Indo-Muslim sects have also been developed which 
attempted to reconcile the antagonistic cultures of Islam and 
Hinduism ona mystic basis. The chief groups are the Kabirpanthis 
and the Sikhs. Other similar groups are the Husayni Brahmans, 
the Satnamis and the Pirzadas. Prince Dara Shikth, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, attempted a most remarkable synthesis 
of Hindu-Muslim culture and religion; but both his and Akbar’s 
efforts remained isolated examples of attempts to bridge the gap. 


8. THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS 
(1) The Regular or Ba-Shar‘ Orders, Sunnite. 

(a) Chishtiyah, Mu‘in-ud-Din Chishti, Ajmir, A.D. 1195. Chief 

branches : 
Nizami (Nizam-ud-Din Awliya, Delhi). 
Sabiri (“Ali Ahmad S4bir, Piran Kalir, Rurki). 

(6) Suhrawardiyah, Baha-ud-Din Zakariya, Multan, a.p. 1250. 

(c) Shattariyah, ‘Abd Allah Shattari, Malwa (d. a.p. 1406). 

(dz) Qadiriyah, Sayyid Bandagi. Muhammad Ghawth, Uch 
(A.D. 1482-d. 1517). 

(e) Naqshbandiyah, Khwajah Muhammad Baqi Bi’llah Berang, 
died, Delhi, A.p. 1603. 

(2) The Irregular or Be-Shar‘ Orders, Sunnite. 

(a) Qalandariyah, Abu (Bu) ‘Ali Qalandar, d., Panipat, 
A.D. 1323. 

(6) Benawa. 

(c) Naushahi, Haji Pir Muhammad Sachiar, Naushahra, 
Punjab. 

(d) Jalali, Punjab. 

(e) Madari, Zinda Shah Madar, d. A.p. 1436, Makanpur, Oudh.. 

(f) Rafa‘t (Gurzmar). 

(¢) Miscellaneous: Misa Sohagi, Malang, Shamsi, Alif Shahi, 
Dafali, Mawlai. 


9. LANGUAGES USED By INDIAN MUSLIMS 


While there are at least seventeen important languages used 
by the Muslims of India, yet most of these have only local or 
provincial significance compared with Urdii. Urdii is the Muslim 
lingua franca of India. It is used to a greater or less extent in 
every province in India, as will be seen from the accompanying 
table. Though as a mother-tongue it is claimed by a smaller 
number than Bengali, which would head the list from this point 
of view, yet it must be remembered that there are millions, whose 
mother-tongue is another vernacular, who also use Urdii, or 


1RMM., Annuaire, 1925. 
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Western Hindi as it is designated in the census report. For 
these reasons Urdt easily can claim first place as the Muslim 
language of India. 

Persian is used largely as a literary language of the educated 
classes. Arabic, as a theological language, is still used in all the 
principal madrasahs. English is extensively used by those of 
modern education. 

The following tables, compiled from the Census of Indta 
Report for 1921, are an attempt to give approximately the distri- 
bution of the Muslim population of India according to language: 


(1) Languages used in India by Muslims in order 
of Importance. 


Urditi (Western Hindi) 20,791,000 
Bengali 23,995,000 
Punjabi 7,700,000 
Sindhi 2,912,000 
Kashmiri (and allied languages) 1,500,000 
Pushtii 1,460,000 
Gujarati 1,400,000 
Tamil 1,250,000 
Malayalam 1,107,000 
Telugi 750,000 
Oriya 400,000 
Baltichi 224,000 
Brahii 122,000 
Arabic 42,000 
Persian 22,000 
Other 5,060,000 


Total... 68,735,000 


English is used by 315,348 persons. 

Hindi is used to a limited extent, and the number would be 
included in the figure given for Urdi. 

All of the above languages used by Muslims have been greatly 
modified by contact with Islam, through the large infusion of 
Arabic and Persian words in the vocabulary. Urdt' may be 
described as Musulmani Hindi, just as the language used by the 
Muslims of Bengal is called Musulmani Bengali. Tamil, Punjabi 
and Kashmiri have undergone a similar change. Many of the 
‘Indo-Muslim languages, too, have adopted the use of the Arabic 
character. The chief of these are Urdi, Sindhi, Punjabi, Tamil, 
and Kashmiri. 


(2) Language Distribution by Provinces 


(a) URDU Bengal ... .-» 1,780,000 
~ Andamans ate 4,000 Bihar and Orissa 3,216,000 
Assam... -- 450,000 Bombay ... --» 1,200,000 
Baluchistan ae 16,000 Burma ... aa 100,000 
Baroda... ive 62,000 Central India ... 800,000 
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Coorg 
Delhi 
Gwalior 
Hyderabad 
Kashmir . 
Madras _... 
N.-W.F.P.... 
Punjab 
Rajputana 


United Provinces... 


Total 
(6) BENGALI 
Assam 
Bengal 


Total 
(c) PuNJABI 
N.-W.F.P.... 
Punjab 


Total 
(d) SINDHI 
Baroda... o- 
Sind ee 
Bombay States 
Total 
(¢) KASHMIRI 
Kashmir 


(f) PusHtt 
Baluchistan 
N.-W.F.P. ... 
Punjab... 


Total 


(g) GuJARATI 
Baroda 


Schools out of 644,638. 
Muslim students, of whom 284,661 were girls. 


6,000 
141,000 
175,000 


»-- 1,000,000 
+ 500,000 


300,000 


3,400,000 
1 001,000 
6,640,000 


«ee 20,791,000 


1,750,000 


--- 22,245,000 
--. 23,995,000 





800,000 
6,900,000 


--- 7,700,000 


12,000 
2,400,000 
500,000 


--» 2,912,000 


1,500,000 


200,000 
1,200,000 
60,000 


--- 1,460,000 


1,000,000 


Bombay 


‘Total 
(2) TAMIL 
Burma 
Madras 


Total 
(2) MALAYALAM 
Coorg . 
Madras 


(7) TELUGT 
Burma ... 
Hyderabad 
Madras 


Total 
(k) OrIvA 
Bihar and Orissa 


(4) BALUCHI 
Baluchistan 


(m) BRAHUI 
Baluchistan 


(2) ARABIC 


Aden (Bombay) ... 


All India ... 


Total ... 


(0) PERSIAN 
Baluchistan 
Bombay 
N.-W.F.P. 
Punjab 


Other Provinces... 


Total 


10. EpucatTion.” 


(1) In 1920 there were 230,836 private Primary Muslim 
In all the schools there were 1,824,364 


represented 23 per cent of all the pupils of India. 


(2) Secondary and High Schools (teaching English, Urdt, 
Persian and Arabic): The more important ones are found as 
follows—six in Madras Presidency, four in Bombay Presidency, 
four very important ones in Bengal (Decca, Calcutta, Hooghly 
and Chittagong), ten in the United Provinces, and twelve in the 
Punjab and N.-W.F. Province. 


1 RMM. Annuaire, 1925. 


400,000 
1,400,000 


50,000 
1,200,000 


1,250,000 


7,000 
1,100,000 


50,000 
200,000 
500,000 


750,000 


400,000 
224,000 


122,000 


This number 


16 
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(3) Higher Educational Institutions, and centres of Islamic 

ture : 

Aligarh: Muslim University, founded 1875. 

Ambala: Central Jami‘yat-i-Tabligh-ul-Islam. 

Aurangabad: Anjuman-i-Taraqai-i-Urdt. 

Azamgarh: Shibli Academy, publishers of the Wa‘arif. 

Bankipore (Patna): The Khuda Bakhsh Library, the leading 
Oriental (Arabic and Persian) library in India. 

Calcutta: The Calcutta Madrasah. 

Dacca: Dacca University. 

Delhi: National Muslim University ; Yunani Medical School, 
founded by Hakim Ajmal Khan. 

Deoband: Dar-ul-‘Ulim, the ‘al-Azhar of India’. 

Hyderabad: Osmania University (teaching for degrees in 
Urdu), Nizam College ; the Osmania University Press. 

Lahore: The Islamiyah College. The Lahore Ahmadiyah 
headquarters—Anjuman-i-Isha‘at-i-Islam. 

Lucknow: The Shi‘ah Intermediate College; Shi‘ah, Madra- 
sat-ul-Wa‘izin ; Firinghi Mahal Madrasah, Nizami, Sunni; 
Nadwat-ul-‘Ulama. 

Peshawar: Islamiyah College. 

Ponani (Malabar): Chief madzasah of the Mappillas. 

Poona: Jami‘yat-i-Da‘wat-o-Tabligh-i-Islam, with 13 branches. 

Qadian: Ahmadiyah H.S., headquarters of the Qadiani Ahma- 
dis, and all their propaganda work. 

Rampur: Rampur State Library (one of the best Oriental 
collections in India), and art collection. 


(4) There are High Schools for girls at Aligarh, Bhopal, 


Hyderabad, Lahore, Lucknow and other places. Also an Inter- 
mediate College for girls at Aligarh. 


(5) Educational Associations: 

(2) The Muhammadan Educational Conference, founded in 1886, 
with headquarters at Aligarh. 

(6) The Muhammadan Educational Nadwat-ul-‘Ulama, Lucknow, 
founded in 1890. | 

(c) The Muhammadan Educational All-India Shi‘ah Conference, 
started in 1909. 


11. Inp1iAN Mus.itims’ Literacy’ 


(1) General 
Total Persons 68,670,717 Total Illiterate. 65,508,172 
Males ... 35,967 ,380 Males ... 33,046,931 
Females 32,703,337 Females 32,461,248 
Total Literate 3,162,545 Literate in English 315,341 
Males ... 2,920,449 Males 306,275 
Females 42,096 Females 9,073 


* CLR., 1921. 
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(2) Number per 1,000 who are Literate 


PROVINCE, ETC. MALES FEMALES 
INDIA ‘ais Or uh ae 93 9 
PROVINCES es 93 8 

Ajmir-Marwara ... 187 18 

Andamans and Nicobars 214 55 

Assam ... oe 85 5 

Baluchistan ae 149 43 

Bengal ... ia 109 6 

Bihar and Orissa ... 99 8 

Bombay ... ek 114 15 

Burma ... ve 302 87 

C.P. and Berar... 225 27 

Coorg ... ave 204 24 

Delhi... ae 182 31 

Madras ... ee 201 18 

N.-W.F.P. cre 33 2 

Punjab ... 37 4 

United Provinces .. 73 8 
STATES AND AGENCIES 103 15 

Baroda State niet 309 48 

Central India Agency 169 19 

Cochin State ee 178 18 

Gwalior State ahs 142 26 

Hyderabad State ... 140 35 

Kashmir State... 20 1 

Mysore State baa? 238 62 

Rajputana Agency 66 9 

Sikkim State or 833 es 

Travancore State... 238 50 


N.&.—The figures in this table are for persons five years 
of age and over only. 


III. THE MUSLIM PRESS IN INDIA 


N.B.— Abbreviations : D.—Daily ; W.—Weekly; M.—Monthly; 
Q.—Quarterly ; S.—Sunni; Sh.—Shi‘ah; Wh.—Wahhabi; Is.— 
Ismaili; Sf.—Stfi; L.—Literary ; Sc.—Scientific; Wm.—Wo- 
man’s ; Ch.—Children’s ; Pr.—Propaganda. Where No language 
is indicated the language used is Urdt. 


1. GENERAL. 


The Muslim Press publishes 238 periodicals, in 10 languages, 
from presses in 67 different places. Most of the periodicals are 
in Urdt, to the number of 165. There are 18 in English, but only 
1 each in Persian and Arabic. There are several bi-lingual 
papers. 

There is a Qur’an Publishing Society in Bombay. The Qur’an 
has been translated into Urdt, Persian, Bengali, Hindi, Tamil and 
English. Many of the translations are inter-linear; there is one 
translation which has both Urdti and Persian translations inter- 
lined between the original. An Urdt metrical version of the 
Qur’an has just been published. 
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Besides the Muslim books published in India, there is a 
considerable number in Arabic regularly imported from Cairo and 
Beirut, by dealers in Bombay, Surat, Calcutta, and other places. 


2. LIST OF PERIODICALS ALPHABETICALLY 
ARRANGED BY PLACES 


AGRA, U.P. 
Agra Akhbar 
Darbéir 
Purdah Nishin (Wm.) 
Surman-i-Rozgar 
Tabligh (Pr.) 


AHMADABAD, Bombay 
Fayd-i--Amm (Gujarati) 


ALIGARH, U.P. 
Aligarh Gazette 
Urdi-t-Mualla 


ALLAHABAD, U.P. 
Chand (Hindi, Urdii) 
Hindustan Review, (Eng. M.) 


AMRITSAR, Pnujab 
Ahl-i '-Hadi th (Wh.) 
al-Fagih 
al-Matli7 
al-Quraysh 
Angora 
Lttihadd-ul-I[slam 
Muslim Rajput 
Political Rahnuma 
Riydd-i-Hind 
Tawhid (Wh.) 


AMROHA, U.P. 
Lttihad 

ASANSOL Town, Bengal 
Ratnukar (Bengali) 


AZAMGARH, U.P. 
Ma‘arif (M., L.) 


BANGALORE, Madras 
QOasim-ul-Akhbar (2 W.) 


BANKIPORE, B.O. 
Bihiri (Eng. -Hindi) (D., W.) 


BaREILLy, U.P. 
Rohilkhand Gazette 
Rozinah Akhbar 


BataLa, Punjab 
al-‘ Aztz 
Punjabi Khiyalat 
Ratig-i-Sadiq 
Silk-1-Marwérid 
Ustant (Wm.) 


BIJNOR 
al-Khalil 
Mansir 
Madinah 
Najat 


BOMBAY 

Akhbar (Gujarati) 

Akhbar-1-Sauddgar aur Hindu- 
stan (D., 2 W.) 

Akhbar-i-[slam (Gujarati) 

al-Islam aur Mominmitra (Guja- 
rati) 

al-Kamal (Gujarati) 

Bohre Majlis (Gujarati, Is.) 

Insaf (Gujarati) 

‘Irfan 

Ish&‘at-i-Islam (Gujarati, Pr.) 

Ismaili (Eng.-Gujarati, Khojah) 

Khilaéfat (Gujarati) 

Khilatat Bulletin (Eng.) 

Manhar (Gujarati) 

Memon Mitra (Gujarati) 

Muslim Herald 

Roznamah-i-Khilétat 

Sultan-ul-Akhbaér 


BuUDAUN, U.P. 
Mushda‘ar (L.) 
Naqib 
Dhi'l-Qurnayn 


BULANDSHARR, U.P. 
Nawad 


VDURTIANIFURNR, Wel s 


al-Burhdan 


CaLcuTta, Bengal 
Ahl-1-Hadith (Bengali, Wh.) 
al-Jami‘ah (Arabic), Editor, Abii’l- 


Waliw AwnRA (MAY 


Bahddir (Bengali) 

Bangiya Muslim Sahitya Patrika 
(Bengali) 

Dhumketi (Bengali) 

Habl-ul-Matin (Persian), Editor, 
Jalal-ud-Din Husayni 


THE MUSLIM 


Hunter Phatkar 

Ingilab Zamdadnah 

Islam Darshan (Bengali) 
Muhammadi Sees 
Mussalman (Eng., W. 
Paygham (M., Wh.) 

Rayat Bandhi (Bengali) 
Sondr Bharat (Eng.-Bengali) 


Caricut, Madras 
Muslim Sahakari (Malayalam) 


CAWNPORE, U.P. 
al-Barid 
Hamdard 
Indian World (Eng.) 
Nizam-i- Alam 


CoLoMBo, Ceylon 
Muslim Friend (Tamil, M.) 
Crescent (Eng.-Tamil, M.) 


Dacca, Bengal 
A’in-Islam (Bengali) 
Jadu 
Peace (Eng., M.) 


DELHI ; 

Comrade (Eng., W.), Editor, Mu- 
hammad ‘Ali 

Darwish (2 W., Pr.), Editor, Hasan 
Nizami 

Hurriyat 

Nizdm-ul-Mash@’ikh (M.), Editor, 
Hasan Nizami 

Ustani (M., Wm.) 


pO. 


FYZABAD, U.P. 
Pay gham-t-Subh 


HYDERABAD, Deccan 
Islamic Culture (Eng., Q., L.) 
Rahbar-1-Deccan 
Risalah-1-Atalig 
Risdlah-i-Mahbib-un- Naza’ir 
Risalah-i-Nau Nihal 
Risdlah-i-Wa‘iz (Religious) 
Risilah-un-Nisa (Wm.) 
Sahifah 


HYDERABAD, Sind 
Ta‘lim (Sindhi) 

JAUNPUR, U.P. 
Jadu 
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Joprva, Bombay 
al-' Aziz (Gujarati) 


JUBBULPORE, C.P. 
Taj 


Muzarah 


KARACHI, Sind 
al-Wahid (Arabic-Sindhi) 
Bahai News (Pers.-Eng., Pr.) 
Memon Samachar 
Tawhid (Sindhi) 


KARUNAGAPALLI, Madras 
Shams-ul-Islam (Malayalam) 


KAYAMKULAM, Madras 
Islam Dootan (Malayalam) 
Munir-ul-Islam (Malayalam) 


KHAMAGAON, C.P. 
Gulzar-t-Hakimi (Gujarati) 


LAHORE, Punjab. 
Akhbér-i- Amm (D., W.) 
Akhtar 
al-Burhdn 
al-Hakim 
al-Islam 
al-Kamal 
al-Munir 
Anwéar as-Siifiyah 
Bachchon ka Akhbar (M., Ch.) 
Déaktar (Medical) 
Diyafat Punch 


Hazar Dastin 
Humayiin. 


Indian Cases and Statutes (Eng.) 

Intikhab la-Jawab (W., L.) 

Ingilab 

Ishé‘at-ul-I[slam (Pr., Ahmadiyah) 

Ishi‘at ul-Qur’an (Pr., Ahl-1- 
Qur’an) 

Islamic Review (Urdu, M., Pr., 
Ahmadiyah) 

Islamic Worla (Eng., M., L.) 

Kakkazai National Magazine 

Khéksar 

Light (Eng.,2 W., Pr., Ahmadiyah) 

Manzar 

‘ Mushir al-Atibbah 
Mister Gazette 
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Mitra Vilasa (W.) 

Muhabbat 

Muslim Outlook (Eng., D.) 

Nusrat 

Paisa Akhbér (D., W.) 

Payyaim-t-Muhabbat 

Phil (Ch.) 

Political Rahnumé (Eng.) 

Ratig-ut-Ta‘lim 

Rahnumé-t-Sihhat (Health) 

Risdlah-i-Anjuman-t-Himdyat -t - 
Islam Tey 

Sand‘at (Industrial) 

Shihdb-i-Urdi 

Sharif Bibi (Wm.) 

Szyasat 

7abib (Medical) 

Tabligh 

Tatrih 

Tahrik 

Tahdhib-un-Niswdan 

Urdi Bulletin 

Watadar 

Watan (W., D.) 

Zamindar (D.) 

Zamzamah 

Zaréd‘at (Agricultural) 


LARKANA, Bombay 
al-Hagigat (Gujarati) 
al-K dshif (Sindhi) 


LIMBDI, Bombay 
Muhibb (Gujarati) 


Lucknow, U.P. 
Bayan (Arabic-Urdu) 
Hagigat 
Hamdam 
Ingilab 
Nazr 
Oudh Akhbar 
Oudh Punch (W.) 
Sayyadrah 
Suhayl-i-Yaman (M., Sh.) 
Wa‘iz (Shi‘ah College News, M.) 


LupHIana, Punjab 
" Islak 
Ristlah Sutlej 


LYALLPUR, Punjab 
Risdlah Shaykh Qaniingoyan 


MADRAS 
Anjuman Bulletin (Eng., M.) 
Hakim and Vythian (Eng.) 


Qasim -ul- Akhbar (Eng., Urdi, ° 


Tamil) 


Mukhbir-i-Deccan 

Qawmi Riport 

Dér-ul-Islim (Tamil) 

Sayf-ul-I[slam (Tamil) 

Sugathara Bodhini (Tamil) 

Mohammedan (Eng., W.) 

Muslim Herald (Eng., W.) 

Islamic Review (Tamil, Ahma- 
diyah) 


MapurRA, Madras 
Dakhshina Mitran (Tamil) 


MEERUT, U.P. 
Millat 


Mrana, Punjab 
Hubb-i-Watan 


MORADABAD, U.P. 
Igdam 
Makka-Madinah 
Mukhbir-i- Alam 
Nayyar-i- Azam 
Rahnuma 


MUZAFFARNAGAR, U.P. 
Imdad 


NARSINGHPUR, C.P. 
Sasimi-t-Saha (Urdti-Gujarati) 


NaTor, Bengal 
Bengal Presidency Gazette (Eng.- 
Bengali) 


NAVSARI, Baroda 
Watadar (Eng.-Gujarati, Urdt) 


PANIPAT, Punjab 
Istiglal 


PINDI-BAHAUDDIN, Punjab 
Sufi (Sf.) 

Poona, Bombay 
Gulzar-t-Sukhan 


QADIAN, Punjab 

Ahmadiyah Gazette (M.) 

al-Bushrah (Eng.) 

al-Fadi (2 W., Ahmadiyah) 

al-Farig (W., Pr., Anmadiyah) 

al-Hakam 

Misbaéh (2 W., Wm., Ahmadiyah) 

Nir (2 M., Pr., Ahmadiyah) 

Review of Religions (M., Eng., 
Urdi, Pr., Ahmadiyah) 


RAGHUNATHPUR, Bihar 
Lslah 


RAJKOT PARA, Bombay 
Aftab-i-Islam 


THE MUSLIM 


RAMPUR, U.P 
Dabdabah-i-Sikandari 


RANGOON, Burma 
Universal Peace (Eng., Q.) 


RAWALPINDI, Punjab 
Ismé@'‘tli Sadagat 


SAHARANPUR, U.P. 
Zarif 

SHAHDARA, Punjab 
Tabsirat-ul-Atibbah 


SIALKOT, Punjab 
Durr-t-Najaf 
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SoDHRA, Punjab 
Musalman 


SUKKUR, Bombay 
Haqq (Eng. -Sindhi, W.) 
Sind Zamindar (Eng. -Sindhi) 


TRAVANCORE, Madras 
Muslim Akhiam (Malayalam) 
Keralachandrika (Eng.-Malaya- 
lam) 


TRIPLICANE, Madras 
Azad Hind 


UPLETA, Bombay 
Kathiawér (Gujarati) 
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Note.—This list was prepared from information supplied by 
the Rev. Wm. Paton, formerly Secretary of the National Christian 
Council of India, who secured it from the Department of Public 


Information of the Government of India. 
emendations have been made. 


Certain additions and 
I am also indebted to the Revue 


du Monde Musulman, Annuaire, Paris, 1925, for the suggestion 
as to the method of arrangement. 


IV. THE PRINCIPAL MUSLIM FESTIVALS 


1. 


SUNNI 


1. Those officially recognized by the Mughul Emperors - 

(1) Muharram 10th (‘Ashurah), 

(2) Safar 13th (by decree of Jahangir), Akhiri Char Shambah, 
the last convalescence of the Prophet. 

(3) Sha‘ban 14th, Shab-i-Barat—the Night of the Book or 
Record. It is thought that this is the night on which 
God records all actions of mankind which will be 
performed during the year to come, and the names of 


those who will be ‘born and die. 


fireworks. 


It is celebrated with 


(4) Ramadan 21st—Death of ‘Ali. 


(5) Shawwal Ist, 
Ramadan. 


‘{d-ul-Fitr—the Breaking of the Fast of 


(6) Dhi’l-Hijjah 18th, ‘Id-ud-Duha, or Baqarah ‘Id—the Feast 
of the Sacrifice of the Cow (Bagarah). 


2. Others commonly observed : 


(1) Rajab 27th, Mi‘raj—the Miraculous Night-journey of the 


Prophet. 


(2) Ramadan 27th, Laylat-ul-Qadr—the Night of the Revela- 


tion of the Qur’an 
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(3) Rabi‘-ul-Awwal, 12th—Barah Wafat commemorates the 
death of the Prophet (in India), though it is also 
observed throughout the Muslim world as the day of 
his birth, and, as such, is known as the Mawitzd. 


3. Anniversaries of the Saints ‘Urs (the date of death is observed): 


(1) Salar Mas‘td Ghaznawi, Muharram 11th, d. A.p. 1033, 
Bahraich, Oudh, U.P. 

(2) Mu‘in-ud-Din Chishti, Rajab 6th, a.p. b. 1236, Ajmir, 
Rajputana. 

(3) Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtyar Kaki Chishti, Rabi‘ I 14th, a.p. 
1236, Old Delhi. 

(4) Baba Farid-ud-Din Shakarganj Chishti, Muharram 5th, 
A.D. 1265, Pak Pattan, Punjab. 

(5) Nizam-ud-Din Awliya, Chishti ..., Ap. 1325, Delhi. 

(6) ‘Ali Ahmad Sabir, Chishti, Rabi‘ I 13th, a.p. 1291, Piran 


Kalir, Rurki. 

(7) Gist’ Daraz, Chishti, Dhi’l-Oa‘dah 16th, a.p. 1325 (?), 
Gulbarga. 

(8) Abt (Ba) ‘Ali Qalandar, Ramadan 13th, A.p. 1323, Panipat, 
Punjab. 

(9) Zinda Shah Madar, Jumada I 17th, a.p. 1436, Makanpur, 
Oudh. 


(10) Khwajah Khidr. 
2. SHI'AH 


IMAMITE (as in Persia).* 
In addition to the two ‘Ids which are required of all Muslims 


(‘Id-ul-Fitr and ‘Id-ud-Duha), the Shi‘ahs have officially recognized 
a certain number of festivals connected with the history of their 
Twelve Imams. 


1. 


Muharram 1—10. Ceremonies connected with the martyrdom 
of Husayn. ‘Ashurah, or the 10th, being 
the climax. 

” 22. Death of Musa Kazim. 
53 26. Death of Zayn-ul-‘Abdin. 
Safar 1. Between ‘Ali and Mu‘awiyah at Siffin. 
fe 3. Birth of Baqir. 
“ 7. Birth of Musa Kazim. 
m 17. Death of ‘Ali Rida (2nd festival: Ramadan 
24th). 
i: 20. Ziyarat-ul-Arba‘in. 
Rabi‘ I 5. Birth of Husayn (2nd festival: Sha‘ban 3rd). 
2 8. Death of Hasan ‘Askari. 
- 12. Mawlid, birth of the Prophet. 


1RMM. Annuaire, 1925. 
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12. Rabi‘ I 14. Usurpation of Abt Bakr. 

13. ys 15. Death ot Yazid, who had caused the death 
of Husayn. 

14. Rabi‘ II 4. Birth of Hasan ‘Askari. 

15. Jumada I 4. Death of Hasan. 

16. 15. Birth of Zayn-ul-‘Abdin. 

17. Jumada II 3. gee of Fatimah (2nd festival: Ramadan 
2nd). 

18. 7" 20. Birth : Fatimah (2nd festival: Sha‘ban 
15th). 

19. Rajab I 2. Birth of ‘Ali Naqi. 

20. 53 13. Birth of ‘Ali. 

21. - 27. Mi‘raj of the Prophet. 

22. Sha‘ban 15. Birth of Mahdi. 

23. Ramadan 1. Ruya. 

24. se 15. Birth of Hasan, and Muhammad Taqi. 

25. se 21. Death of ‘Ali. 

26. oe 27. Execution of his assassin, Ibn Muljam. 

27. Shawwal 4. Disappearance of the XIIth Imam, Mahdt 
in A.H. 265, A.D. 879. 

28. - 12. Miracle of Shaqq-ul-Qamar (Splitting of the 
Moon). 

29. 25. Death of Ja‘far as-Siddiq. 


30. Dhi’l-Oa‘dah 11. Birth of ‘Ali Rida. 
31. Dht’l-Hijjah 13. Accession of ‘Ali to the caliphate. 


32. ” 18. Investiture of “Ali by the Prophet. 
cP se 25. Festival of Khatm Bakhsh. 
34. ie 26. Death of the usurper ‘Umar. 


V. NOTES ON THE PROVINCES? 


AJMIR-MARWARA.—101,776 Muslims out of 495,271 inhabi- 
tants, or 20°5 per cent. They are mostly from the Rajputs, Jats and 
Gujars. The tomb of Mu‘in-ud-Din Chishti (d. A.p. 1236) is found 
at Ajmir. He founded the Chishti order in India. 

ANDAMANS AND NICOBARS.—4,104 out of 27,086 inhabitants 
are Muslims. 

Assam.—(1) Province—2,202,460 Muslims out of 7,606,230 
inhabitants, or 27°78 per cent. (2) State of Manipur—17,487 
Muslims out of 384,016 inhabitants. Muslims chiefly around 
Sylhet, where Jalal-ud-Din preached and was buried, A.D. 1384. 
The low caste of Muslims is called AZafzas. 

BALUCHISTAN. — (1) Province — 367,282 Muslims out of 
420,648 inhabitants, or 91°7 per cent. (2) States—366,195 Muslims 


* RIMM. Annuaire, 1925. 
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out of 378,977 inhabitants, or 91°7 per cent. The total number 
of Sunnis is about 600,000; heterodox (D&zkris, or Mahdawis, 
and /sm@‘ilians), about 133,000 Muslims are chiefly Brahtis by 
race. 

BARODA.—State; 162,328 Muslims out of 2,126,522 inhabitants, 
or 7°5 per cent. 

BENGAL.—(1) Province—25,210,802 Muslims outof 46,695,536 
inhabitants, or 53°5 per cent. (2) States—275,322 Muslims out 
of 896,926 inhabitants. The Islamization of Bengal was due 
to the governors from A.D. 1202, after the Ghirid conquest, who 
had their headquarters at Gaur (Lakhnauti). Jatmall, son of Raja 
Kans, accepted Islam and mounted the throne in A.p. 1414, with 
the name of Jalal-ud-Din Muhammad Shah. Murshid Quli Khan 
founded the line of the Nawabs of Murshidabad. He converted 
many Hindus. The majority of the Muslims, aside from the 
Pathans, is composed of Bengali converts, Shaykhs coming from 
the low-caste Julahas and outcastes. The greater part are Sunnis 
of the Hanafite school. There are a few Shi‘ahs at Dacca and 
Burdwan. The low-castes of the south and east profess an aggres- 
sive and fanatical form of Islam, and are termed Wahhabis; notably 
the sect of the Fara’idiyah, founded by Shari‘at Allah, and his son, 
Dudhti Miyan (d. A.p. 1862), who attacked British forces and re- 
jected saint worship. They are found in the villages, and are 
often called Salafiyah, or Ghayr-mugqallid. ‘There are very 
important wagfs in Bengal. 

BIHAR AND OrissA.—(1) Province—3,690,182 Muslims out 
of 34,002,189 inhabitants, or 9°8 per cent. (2) States—16,095 
Muslims out of 3,959,669 inhabitants. There is a minority of 
Muslims around Patna, which is imbued with a fervent and aggres- 
sive religious zeal of Wahhabi tendencies. At Gayaare found some 
Shi‘ahs. There is a khanagah, or monastery, of Shaykh Kabir 
Darwish, d. A.D. 1717 at Sasaram; and alibrary of Khuda Bakhsh 
(d. 1876) at Bankipore. The tomb of Shah Arzaki (d. a.p. 1623) 
is venerated. There is a group of some 20,000 Kabirpanthis at 
Sambalpur, Orissa. 

BompBay and Sinp.—(1) Presidency —3,820,153 Muslims out 
of 19,348,219 inhabitants, or 19°7 per cent. (2) States—840,675 
Muslims out of 7,409,429 inhabitants. Sind has a majority 
of Muslims, 73 per cent, many of whose ancestors came from 
Arabia. The centre of the old Muslim province was Thatta. Site 
not known. Besides Sunnis there are found Bohrahs, Khojahs 
and Mahdawis or Dhikris. 

In Cutch the Muslims form 23 per cent of the population, 
and are mostly a semi-Muslim sect called the Memons, converted 
about the fourteenth century. 

Gujarat was a Muslim state from the fourteenth to the seven- 
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teenth centuries. The chief Muslim city is Ahmadabad. The 
Bohrahs, Khojahs and Mahdawis are found here, in addition to 
orthodox Sunnis. 

On the coast of the Konkan are found Sunni descendants 
and converts of Arab immigrants of the early centuries. They 
are called Konkanis. In Bombay there are 89 mosques, 77 for 
Sunnis, 8 for Bohrahs, 2 for Khojahs, and 1 for Mughuls. 

The Agha Khan, who is the head of a branch of the Isma‘ilian 
Khojahs, makes his headquarters in Bombay. He was the first 
president of the All-India Muslim League in 1906. 

‘BuRMA.—500,592 Muslims out of 13,169,099 inhabitants, or 
3°84 per cent. They speak Burmese and Urdi, and are largely 
Shaykhs from Bengal, and Zerdddis, that is, Muslims born of 
Burman mothers. 

CENTRAL INDIA.—331,520 out of 5,997,023 inhabitants. The 
principal state is Bhopal, founded in 1707 by an Afghan 
Nawab. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR.—(1) Province—563,574 
Muslims out of 13,912,760, or 3°66 per cent. (2) States—18,458 
Muslims out of 2,066,900. 

CoorG.—13,021 Muslims out of 163,838 inhabitants, or 7°9 per 
cent. Two thirds of these Muslims are Mappillas and Shafi‘is, 
while the remainder are Hanafi Shaykhs. 

DELuHI.—141,758 Muslims out of 488,188 inhabitants, or 29:03 
per cent. 

GWALIOR STATE.—176,883 Muslims out of 3,186,075 inhabi- 
tants. 

HYDERABAD STATE.—1,298,277 Muslims out of 12,471,770 
inhabitants, or 10°5 per cent. The Muslim dynasty of the Nizam 
was founded by Subadar Asaf Jah (d. 1748). 83 per cent of 
the madrasahs, 45 per cent of the secondary schools, and 42 per 
cent of the primary schools are Muslim. The important Osmania 
University, with its 20 professors, gives instruction in Urdu and 
makes special attempts to diffuse Arabic culture. Itis producing a 
distinct literature in Urdt through its translation and publication of 
western scientific and literary texts. There is an important colony 
of Hadrarhawti Arabs here, who are Shafiis. The majority are 
Sunni Hanafi. There are some Shi‘ztes and Mahdawis. 

KASHMIR STATE.—2,548,514 Muslims out of 3,320,518 in- 
habitants, or 76°8 per cent. The country was Islamized about the 
twelfth century by Isma‘ilian missionaries, and in the fourteenth by 
Sunni mystics, the most noted being Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani, who 
converted the dynasty in A.D. 1326 (Shams-ud-Din Shah). ‘The 
king, Sikandar, nicknamed Butshikan, or Idol-breaker (d. A.pD. 
1417), destroyed many temples. Kashmir was a famous summer 
resort for the Mughul emperors. 
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In Jammu are found Rajput Muslims. To the north-east the 
people of Baltistan are Isma‘ilians. _ 

It is in Srinagar that the tomb of one, Yis Asaf, is found, which 
was located by Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian, in Khan Var 
Street. It is this tomb which he and the adherents of the 
Ahmadiyah sect declare is the real tomb of Jesus Christ. 

There are many places of pilgrimage for Muslims in Kashmir, 
which are termed zzyadrat. Part are the tombs or sacred sites of 
indigenous Hindu or Buddhistic origin. Others are tombs of 
foreigners called, Savyid, pirza@da. ‘There is also a local religious 
order of jugglers, called Sayyid Makkar. 

MADRAS AND THE Coast oF MALABAR. — (1) Presidency — 
2,840,488 Muslims out of 42,318,985 inhabitants, or 6°7 per cent. 
(2) States — 363,992 Muslims out of 5,460,312 inhabitants, or 
6°6 per cent. 

The Laccadive Islands are entirely Muslim, with 10,600 inhabi- 
tants, Mappillas. 

The Muslims of south India are of the Dravidian race. The 
Shaykh, Sayyid and Pathan classes, numbering about 1,000,000, 
speak Urdu. 

Tamil is written in the Arabic characters. The Mappillas of 
Malabar speak Malayalam. They are a mixed people, part Arab, 
and follow the law of ash-Shafi‘'l. Their chief religious heads are 
at Kondatti and Ponani. At the latter place there is a well-known 
school for the training of missionaries and converts. 

N.-W.F. Province.—(1) Province—2,062,786 Muslims out 
of 2,251,340 inhabitants, or 91 per cent. (2) Agencies—21,337 
Muslims out of 54,470 inhabitants, or 39°1 per cent. 

The people are largely warlike tribes of Pathans from 
Afghanistan: Banniichis, Dards, Marwats, Yusufzais, Niazis, 
Waziris, Ghilzais, Mohmands, Afridis, Orakzais. Some of the 
tribes are Sunnis: Banntichis, Marwats; some are Wahhabis, as 
the Yusufzais and Bonairs of Dir, and were connected with the 
jthad which was carried on against the Sikhs by Sayyid Ahmad, 
of Rae Bareli, in 1826. The rest are neo-Ism@‘ilians, having been 
converted since the twelfth century. They are found in Baltistan 
(Mughuls), Chitral, Panyal, Ludkho, Wakhan, Hunza, and Hazara. 
The Afridis, who made a 77idd against Great Britain in 1897, are 
of the Roshaniyah sect, which was founded in the sixteenth 
century by Miyan Bayazid, or Pir Roshan. The Qadiri order of 
the Sunnis has adherents in Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Punsas.—(1) Province—11,444,321 Muslims out of 20,685 ,024 
inhabitants, or 50°6 per cent. (2) States—1,369,062 Muslims out 
of 4,416,036 inhabitants, or 31 per cent. 

Of the Sikhs, there are 2,294,207 in the province and 813,080 
in the states. 
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The Punjab was invaded as far as Multan by the Arab general, 
Muhammad bin Qasim, about A.p. 711. At the end of the ninth 
century a sect of Muslims, known as Qarmatians, from al-Ahsa, in 
Bahrain, Arabia, founded a principality at Multan. This continued 
till the invasion of Mahmiid of Ghazni, in the eleventh century, 
when an attempt was made to put an end to the heresy of the 
OQarmatians and Ismé‘ilians and establish the orthodox Sunni 
religion. Through the efforts of some of the conquerors and the 
Safi preachers of Uch and Pak Pattan, most of the converts be- 
came Sunnis. 

The work of the Sufis, or mystics, in attempting to bring about 
a reconciliation of Hinduism and Islam, resulted in the creation of 
the curious syncretism of the Sikhs, founded by Guru Nanak, who 
died in A.D. 1539. 

Many low castes have been converted in mass to Sunni Islam. 

The tombs of the saints of Uch, Jalal Surkhposh (d. a.p. 1291) 
and Muhammad Ghawth (d. a.p. 1517), together with that at 
Pak Pattan of Baba Farid Shakarganj (d. a.p. 1265), are greatly 
venerated. 

The states having Muslim rulers are Bahawalpur, Firozpore, 
Laharu, Malerkotla, Chamba and Patawdi. 

RAJPUTANA STATE.—900,341 Muslims out of 9,844,384 in- 
habitants, or 9°] per cent. 

In Malwa there were two Muslim dynasties between A.pD. 1401- 
1530: the Ghuris and Khaljis, which have left their monuments 
at Mandu. The Bohrahs are found at Ujjain. 

The semi-Muslim sect of the Dadupanthis was founded in the 
sixteenth century. 

The only Muslim ruler is the Raja of Tonk, of the Rajput 
Chauhan caste. Only 10 per cent of his subjects are Muslims. 

SIKKIM STATE.—20 Muslims out of 81,721 inhabitants. 

UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA AND OupH.—(1) Province— 
6,481,032 Muslims out of 45,375,787 inhabitants, or 14°8 per cent. 
(2) States—243,935 Muslims out of 1,134,881 inhabitants, or 
21°4 per cent. 

The percentage of Muslims is only 14 per cent, in spite 
of continuous Muslim administration from the fall of the king- 
dom of Kanauj in the twelfth century: the sovereigns of Delhi, 
the Sharqi kings of Jaunpur (a.p. 1394-1500), Mughul governors, 
Nawabs of Oudh. Part of the family of the latter have been 
refugees in Baghdad since 1857. 

Agra has 60,000 Muslims out of 285,000 people; Lucknow 
95,000 out of 240,000, and Benares 50,000 out of 198,000. The 
Muslims are Sunni Hanafites, Wahhabis (5 per cent at Benares) 
and Shi‘ahs (Twelvers), which are found chiefly in Lucknow, 
where they number 16 per cent of the Muslim population. 
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Lucknow is the centre of Indian Shi‘ahs, because of the ancient 
Nawabs of Oudh, who erected the chief buildings there. 

The Muslims of the province by origin are indicated as follows— 
Arab: Shaykh, Qurayshi, Siddiqi, Fariiqi, “‘Uthmani and Ansari; 
Afghans: Yisufzais, Afridis, Ghiris, Lodis, and Sherwanis; 
Mughuls or Qizilbash, and Hindu converts: Julahas. 

The semi-Muslim sect of the Kabirpanthis has a centre at 
Benares, and the Sa/za@mis are found in Oudh. 

There are four great educational centres for the Muslims: 
Aligarh, which is the modern reform centre where the Muslim 
university, founded by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, is located ; Deoband, 
in the Saharanpur district, where the orthodox Sunni madvasah, 
Dar-ul-‘Ulim, is found ; Azamgarh, centre of the moderate Sunni 
reform movement; and Lucknow, with its Shi‘ah Intermediate 
College, affiliated with the Lucknow University and the seminary, 
Madrasat-ul-Wa@ izgin. 

Agra was the capital of Akbar (d. a.p. 1605). Here are found 
his tomb (at Sikandra) and the Taj Mahal. At Bahraich is found 
the tomb of the Ghaznawi martyr prince, Salar Mas‘tud (d. A.p. 
1033), which was uncovered in the fifteenth century. He is greatly 
venerated under the name of Ghazi Miyan. 

There is one Muslim state at Rampur, in Rohilkhand, which 
was founded by Pathans. The present Nawab is a Shi‘ah. A 
well-known Arabic madvasah is found here, and also one of the 
best Arabic, Persian and Urdt libraries of India. The Nawab isa 
great patron of Indo-Muslim music. 
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GLOSSARY OF ISLAMIC TERMS 


‘ABBASID. The name of a dynasty of &kalifahs (caliphs), 
descended from al-‘Abbas, paternal uncle of the Prophet, which 
succeeded the Ummayad dynasty of Damascus, and ruled at 
Baghdad from A.D. 749 to A.D. 1258. This dynasty was overthrown 
by the Mongols under Hulagi. 

ADHAN. The call to public prayer.(sa/a@t or nama@z) proclaimed 
by the Mu’adhdhin (crier) from the mosque. 

‘Api. L7zt. ‘one who dispenses justice’. A title for a com- 
mon law judge. 

AGHA KHAN. The title of the head of an extensive and scattered 
branch of the Isma‘ilians, which in India is known as the Khojahs. 
He is a resident of Bombay. 

AHADITH. Plural form of hadith (tradition), ¢.v. 

AHL-I-HADITH. See Wahhadz. 

Ant-1-Kytpmat. Lit. ‘the people of service’. A class of 
inmates in a khanagah (monastery) of darwishes. 

AuL-I-KHILWAT. Lit. ‘the people of retirement or privacy’, 
i.e. the recluses, the most advanced class of inmates of a khénagah 
(monastery). 

AHL-I-QurR’AN. A sect. with extreme Wahhabite tendencies, 
founded in the Punjab in 1902 by “Abd Allah Chakralawi. 

AHL-I-SUHBAT. JL2/. ‘the people of society’, a class of dar- 
wishes among the inmates of a £hanagah (monastery). 

AnL-uL-KiTAB. Zzt. ‘people of the book’, i.e. those to 
whom a divine revelation by means of Scripture has been given: 
Jews, Christians, and Sabeans. 

AHMADIYAH. The name of a modern Indian sect, founded in 
the year 1889, at Oadian, in the Punjab, by Mirza Ghulam Ahmad. 

AJLAF ZAT (DHAT). The technical term meaning low caste. 

AKHBAR. Plural of khabar (news). The common term for 
newspaper. 

AKHLAQ. Morals, ethics. 

AmMRIYAH. The title given to the commander-in-chief of the 
pre-Mughul Muslim army of the Delhi government. 

ANJUMAN. A society or association. 

‘AQipAH. Plural, ‘aga’id. A creed or belief. 

‘AgigaH. A custom observed by Muslims after the birth of 
a child (in India any time up to seven years of age or more), 
when the hair is shaved and goats or sheep are sacrificed; in 
some parts, two animals for a boy and one for a girl. 

AzApD. Free. A term applied to those darwishes or fagirs 
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who are anti-nomians, and do not regard themselves as bound 
to observe the Law (Shazi‘at) of Islam. 

BAQA. Continuance, i.e. of the personality in or with Allah. 
A Sufi doctrine connected with that of fad (absorption) fz Allak 
(in God). 

Ba-SHAR’. According to or with the Law (Shaviz‘at) of 
Islam. A term applied to those darwishes who regulate their lives 
according to the Shari‘at (Law) of Islam. 

BATINI. Esoteric, having an zzzer or hidden meaning. 

Bera. A raft. The name of the festival of Khwajah Khidr, 
celebrated in India by setting little rafts afloat on a stream in the 
name of Khwajah Khidr, on which have been placed lights, 
flowers, fruits, sweetmeats, and other eatables. 

Br-SHAR*. Without the Law (Skhavi‘at) of Islam. A term 
applied to those darwishes who are anti-nomians, and who regard 
themselves as not bound to follow the Skhavi‘at (Law) of Islam. 

BrnisHTi. Lz/.‘a heavenly one’. A euphemistic term applied 
to the Muslim water-carrier of India. 

BoHrAH. Also spelled Bohora. The name of an Isma‘ili 
Shi‘ah sect, found chiefly in Bombay and Baroda. 

Burtz. A coming forth, appearance, or manifestation. The 
term used by Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, of Qadian, to describe his 
relation to Muhammad the Prophet. 

CHAMAR. The name of an outcaste group of Hindus who 
work in leather (chamra). 

CHAUKIDAR. A watchman. The name or title of a petty 
police officer of an Indian village. 

CHELA. A disciple of a Hindu ascetic. 

CHERUMAN. An agricultural labouring caste on the Malabar 
coast. 

CHIRAGH. A lamp or light. 

CHISHTIYAH. The name of the darwish order which was 
introduced into India by Mu‘in-ud-Din Chishti, the saint of 
Ajmir. 

Dasir. ‘A_ secretary. An officer who supervised the 
arrangements for travellers, ambassadors, and men of letters at the 
Court at Delhi in pre-Mughul days. 

DA‘I. This title literally means ‘one who calls’, i.e. to the 
true faith, hence a ‘missionary’. It is used in this sense by the 
Isma‘ilian sects, notably the Bohrahs, Khojahs, and Qarmatians. 

Da’rrAH. A circle or circuit. 

DaRGAH. A shrine or tomb of a saint which usually is an 
object of worship and pilgrimage. 

DAr-UL-HARB. ‘The Abode of War.’ A term used by 
Muslims with reference to a country belonging to infidels which 
has not been brought under the rule of Islam. 
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DArR-UL-IsLAm. ‘The Abode of Islam.’ A country where the 
Law (Shavi‘at) of Islam is in full force. 

DAR-UL-KHILAFAT. The seat of the caliphate. 

DAR-UL-ULtm. ‘The Abode of the Sciences.’ A name 
applied to an Arabic madrasah where the Islamic ‘sciences’ are 
taught. 

DaARWISH. A religious mendicant. z¢. ‘one who goes from 
door to door’. The darwish is also called a fagir. 

DuHAT. The essence of a thing; in theology it is used of the 
essence of Allah. In India it is used to mean ‘caste’, and is 
pronounced ‘zat’, which see. 

Duikr. Lit. “remembering ’, i.e. remembering Allah. It is 
the religious ceremony which is practised by the various religious 
orders of fagirs or darwishes. 

DuyimMI. A non-Muslim subject of a Muslim government 
who, for the payment of a poll-tax (7zzyah), is guaranteed the 
security of his person and property in a Muslim country. 

DxHosi. An Indian washerman. 

Din. The Islamic word for ‘ Religion’, particularly for the 
religion of the prophets. 

DiwaLi. Lit. ‘a row of lamps’. A Hindu festival at which 
the houses and streets are illuminated, and the night is spent in 
gambling. 

Diwan. The chancellor of the exchequer of the Mughuls. 

DrtzzEs. An heretical sect of Muslims which arose, about the 
beginning of the eleventh century A.D., in the Syrian mountains. 
They are still found in the Lebanon mountains and near Damascus. 

FANA. Extinction, or absorption of the personality of the 
mystic in Allah. It is the final stage in the journey of the Sufi. 

Fagir. zt. ‘poor’, in the sense of being poor in spirit, or 
in need of the mercy of Allah. The term is used of those who 
are members of religious (darwish) orders. 

Farp. That which is obligatory. A term used of those rules 
and ordinances of Islam which are held to have been established 
by Allah Himself, as distinguished from those which are based on 
the precept or example of the Prophet, and which are called 
sunnah. 

FATIHAH. The name of the first Strah of the Qur’an. 

FATIMIDS. The dynasty of caliphs (#/alifahs) which ruled 
over Egypt and North Africa (a.p. 908-1171), and which claimed 
descent from Fatimah, the daughter of the Prophet and ‘Ali. 

Fatwa. A legal decision in Islam based on the Shart‘at, 
given by the Khalifah, a mufti or a qadi. 

Fixr. The religious meditation of a Muslim mystic. 

Figu. The branch of Muslim knowledge or ‘ science’ which 
deals with Muslim law (Shavi‘a?). 
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GHAzi. A hero, a warrior. One who fights in the cause of 
Islam. 

HapitH. Plural Ahadith. Lit.‘asaying’. The technical term 
used by Muslims to indicate the authoritative collections of Tradi- 
tions. They are records of what Muhammad did, what Muhammad 
enjoined, and that which was done in his presence which he did 
not forbid. Sunnis and Shi‘ahs have separate collections of 
Hadith. The best known are the Szha@h-us-Sittah (The Six Correct 
Collections) of the Sunnis. These are the collections of: 
Muhammad Isma‘il al-Bukhavi, AH. 256. 

Muslim Von-ul-Hajjaj, A.H. 261. 

Abt ‘Isé Muhammad at-7irmidhi, A.u. 279. 

Aba Da’aid as-Sajistani, a.u. 275. 

Abt ‘Abd-ir-Rahman an-Nasa’i, A.u. 303. 

. Aba ‘Abd-Allah Muhammad /62 Majah, a.u. 273. 

Haprat. Lit. ‘presence’. A title of respect which is the 
equivalent of ‘your honour’, or ‘his honour’; when applied to 
holy persons it may be said to have the meaning ‘ your reverence’, 
or ‘his reverence ’. 

HaAsi. A person who has performed the pilgrimage (aj) to 
Mecca. It is also used as an honorific title for one who has per- 
formed the 4a7j. 

Hajsy. The pilgrimage to Mecca, which occurs annually in the 
month of Dhi’l-Hijjah, the twelfth month of the Muslim calendar. 

HAr. zt. ‘state or condition’. A term used among dar- 
wishes to indicate the ‘state’, or ecstasy, attained by the mystic 
who induces it by the auto-hypnotic process of dhzkr. 

HargaH. A circle or circuit. It refers to the circuit of vil- 
lages to which the member of a darwish brotherhood is appointed 
for the purpose of collection of gifts for the Ahanagah (monastery) 
with which he is connected. 

HanarFi. A follower of the Sunnite legal school, founded by 
Abu Hanifah, (d. aA.w. 150). 

Hagigan. The final knowledge of things, as they are in Allah, 
to which the Sz/z attains in the last stage of the mystic journey. 

Harsi. From arb, meaning ‘war’. A person of an infidel 
country who has not been subjected to a Muslim government, and 
who does not pay the poll-tax (jizyah), which those who have been 
conquered (dhimmis) pay. 

Hisau. A legal term used for a gift of property. 

HippEN ImAm. The twelfth zm@m of the Ithna ‘Ashariyah 
Shi‘ahs, Muhammad, son of Hasan al-‘Askari, who is so called 
because the Shi‘ahs believe that he is still alive but has been 
divinely ‘hidden’ for a time, and will appear again in the last days 
as the Mahdi. 

Hurau, or Hisrat. Lit. ‘migration’. It has three common 
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usages: (1) The departure of Muhammad from Mecca to Medina; 
(2) The Muslim era; (3) the act of a Muslim leaving a country 
under infidel rule where it is impossible for the provisions of the 
Shari‘at in respect to religious duties to be carried out. 

HIMAYAT. Support, assistance, protection, e.g. Anjuman-i- 
rls (aaa (the society for the protection or assistance of 
Islam). 

‘IBADAT. Lt.‘ service’. A term used for ‘worship’ in Islam, 
which connotes the ‘service’ of the ‘aéd (slave) rendered as a 
thing due to Allah, his Master. 

‘Ip. Festival. There are two ‘Jds in Islam of universal 
importance: the ‘Id-ul-Fitr, celebrated at the close of the Fast of 
Ramadan, and the ‘Id-ud-Duha, or Baqarah ‘Id, celebrated on the 
tenth day of Dhi‘l-Hijjah, and is a part of the rites of the Mecca 
pilgrimage also. Outside every Muslim town or city one will find 
an ‘Jd-gah (lit. festival-place), where the ‘Jd prayers are said at the 
time of these festivals. 

IymA‘. One of the four foundations (ws#/) of Islam. It signifies 
the collective or unanimous agreement of the learned doctors of 
the Muslim community, in any matter of the interpretation of 
Islamic principles. 

IstigAp. Zzt. ‘exertion’. The opposite of zjma‘,as it ex- 
presses the idea of a ‘logical deduction’ on a legal or theological 
question by a single learned Islamic doctor or divine. 

ILAHI. Divine. Pertaining to Allah (God). 

ILHAM. Divine inspiration or revelation in the subjective sense. 

‘ILM. Knowledge. 

‘ILM-UL-GHAYB. Knowledge of the hidden things, or mys- 
teries. 

‘ILM-uR-RAmML. JZzz. ‘knowledge of the sand’. The art of 
geomancy, a form of magic. 

ImMAm. Zit. ‘one who goes before’. One whose leadership 
or example is to be followed. (1) The prayer- (zamdz, salat) 
leader of a mosque. (2) The /mam, or Khalitah (Caliph) of the 
Muslim people. (3) The leader of any system of theology or law, 
e.g. Imam Abt Hanifah, or Imam Al-Ghazali. (4) The Shi‘ahs 
also apply the term to the leaders of their sect. 

IMAM-BARAH. Zz/. ‘the enclosure of the Imams’. A building 
in which the festival of the Muharram is celebrated, and in which 
is held the service in commemoration of the deaths of ‘Ali and 
his sons, Hasan and Husayn. The most noted one in India is that 
of Asaf-ud-Daulah, at Lucknow. 

ImAmi. Lzt.‘a follower of the Imam’. A follower of the 
chief sect of the Shi‘ahs, i.e. those who follow the twelve Imams, 
hence called the /thna ‘Ashariyah (the Twelvers). 

ImMAM-UzZ-ZAMAN. Zit. ‘the leader of the time’. A term 
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applied by the Bohrahs and Khojahs to those whom they have 
recognized as their leaders since the concealment of their seventh 
Imam. Hence the Agha Khan is the present Jmdm-uz-Zaman of 
the Khojahs. 

IMAN. Faith. The doctrines held by Muslims expressed in 
the six articles of the Muslim creed or belief: (1) in Allah; (2) in 
Angels; (3) in Books revealed by God; (4) in the Prophets of 
God; (5) in the Day of Judgment; (6) in Predestination of man 
to good or evil. 

INSAN-UL-KAMIL. The perfect or ideal man. A term which 
Sufis use for one who combines in himself all the attributes of 
divinity and humanity. 

IsHa‘AT. Spread or propagation, as of Islam. 

IsLAm. ‘Resignation or submission’ to the will of Allah. 
For the ‘Faith’ (Jman) of Islam, see Iman. On the practical side 
Islam consists of five duties, which constitute Dzz: (1) Bearing 
witness (shah@dat) by the use of the kalimah (La ilaha illa Allah, 
wa Muhammad-ur-Rasul Allah), ‘There is no god but Allah, and 
Muhammad is His Apostle’; (2) Reciting the five daily prayers 
(salat or namaz); (3) Giving the legal alms (zakat); (4) Keep- 
ing the month’s fast (sewm or rozah) of Ramadan; (5) Making 
the pilgrimage (a7) to Mecca once in a lifetime. 

IsMA ILI. A follower of the Isma‘iliyah sect. 

IsMA‘ILIYAH. A Shi‘ah sect known as the Saé‘zyvah (Seveners), 
who hold that the Imamate closed with Isma‘il, the son of the 
sixth Imam, Ja‘far-as-Siddiqg. They are variously subdivided. 
The two branches in India which belong to this sect are the 
Bohrahs and Khojahs. 

ITHNA ‘ASHARIYAH. Zit. ‘Twelvers’. The chief division of 
the Shi‘ahs, which recognizes twelve Imams, beginning with ‘Ali, 
as successors of the Prophet. They regard the twelfth Imam, 
Muhammad, son of Hasan al-‘Askari, as the concealed or hidden 
Imam, who will ultimately appear in the last days as the A/ahdi. 

JABARUT. One of the mystic stages of the Stfis, which signi- 
fles possession of power. 

JALI. Perceptible, evident, clear. The opposite of #hafit. A 
term used to describe a form of the d&zkr, or ritual, practised by 
the darwish orders. 

JAMA‘AT. A congregation or collection of people. 

JAMA‘AT-KHANAH. An assembly hall or meeting house. 

JAmi Massip. The large mosque of a city where the Muslim 
population is supposed to congregate to say the Friday prayers 
and hear the Friday sermon (£Autbah), delivered by the preacher 
(kkatib). It is also called the Jum‘ah (Friday) mosque. 

Jam‘tIvat. An association or conference, as the Jami‘yat 
(conference) -/-‘Ulama (of the learned men) -2-Hind (of India). 
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JAZIRAT-UL- ARAB. The peninsula of Arabia. 

Jrw#ap. ‘An effort, or striving’, i.e. in the interest of the 
spread of Islam. A religious or ‘holy’ war waged by a Muslim 
ruler or any group of Muslims against unbelievers. 

JINN. Commonly known as ‘genii’. A species of creature 
believed in by Muhammad, which occupies a position between men 
and angels. Whereas angels were created of light, and men of 
earth, j7zz were created of ‘smokeless fire’. 

JizyaH. The head or poll-tax, levied upon conquered peoples 
by a Muslim government to whom the protection of government 
has been extended. 

Juz. One of the thirty sections into which the Qur’an is 
divided, to enable the pious Muslim to recite the whole of the book 
in the month of Ramadan. It is also known as siparah. 

KALIMAH. JZzt. ‘a word’, i.e. the shortened form of the 
Muslim creed: 4 tlahailla Allah,wa Muhammad Rasil Allih 
(‘There is no God but Allah, and Muhainmad is the Apostle of 
God’). 

KarAmat. 2t. ‘generosity, liberality’. A term used to refer 
to a miracle performed by a zr (saint) through the ‘favour’ or 
‘generosity ’ of Allah. The plural is karama@t. 

Kuari. Imperceptible;, hidden. The opposite of ja/z ; which see. 

KHALIFAH. A successor, viceregent or deputy. ‘The Caliph 
of Sunni Islam. 

KHANAQAH. A monastery of the darwish orders. Also called 
takyah. 

KHANDAN. ‘A family’. A term used to signify a darwish 
order, as the Chishiz khandan. 

KHAN-I-SAMAN. Lit. ‘ruler of the property’. The title of 
the lord high steward of government property. 

KHARAJ. The land-tax due to a Muslim government. 

KuatTis. A preacher. One who delivers the Friday sermon 
(khutbah) at the mosque. 

Kuatm or KHATMAH. A recitation of the whole of the 
Qur’an at one sitting. 

KHATRAH. Plural, £hatrat. That which occurs to the mind. 
Used in a technical sense by the Sitifis to indicate divine illumina- 
tion of the heart. 

KuitArat. The office of the Akhalifah (Caliph). The Cali- 
phate. 

Kuri‘at. A robe of honour presented by a ruler to an inferior, 
as a mark of favour and distinction. 

Kuosaus. One of the Isma‘ilian sects of India, the leader of 
the chief branch of which is His Highness the Agha Khan. 

Kuutrean. Lit. ‘an address’, The sermon delivered on 

Fridays at the mosque at the time of the zur, or mid-day prayer. 
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KHWAJAH. A gentleman; a respectable man. A title of 
honour or reverence prefixed to the name of a pz, (saint), as 
Khwajah Mu‘in-ud-Din Chishti. 

LAuHUT. ‘Divine nature.’ A term used for the last stage of 
the mystic journey of the Safi, which is absorption of individuality 
in Allah. 

LAYLAT-UL-QApDR. ‘The night of power or decree.’ A night 
of the month of Ramadan the date of which is not now known. 
See Sivat-ul-Qadr (xcvii) of the Qur’an. 

MApDHBAB. ‘ A way, path.’ Hence a religion. Plural, madhahib. 

MapraAsAH. ‘A place where teaching is done.’ A school, 
particularly a school where the Islamic ‘sciences’ (‘u/aém) are 
taught. 

MAHDAwWI. A follower of the Mahdi. 

Maupi. Lzt. ‘The directed or guided one’. The eschato- 
logical belief of Muslims regarding the mighty one who will appear 
in the last days. 

MaxtTas. ‘A place where writing is taught.” —The name given 
to the primary schoo] commonly held in a mosque. 

MALAKOT. ‘The nature of angels.’ A stage of progressin the 
way of the Sufi where one is said to attain to the nature of angels. 

MANSUKH. ‘The cancelled one.’ A term used for a verse 
or sentence of the Qur’an or Hadith which has been cancelled or 
abrogated by a later one. 

MAgAMAT. Lit. ‘stages’. The stages of the mystic journey 
of the Sufi. : 

MarRHAm-I- ISA. The ointment of Jesus. The ointment which 
the Ahmadis of Qadian assert was used by the disciples to restore 
Jesus to life after he was taken down from the cross. An oint- 
ment by this name is prepared and sold by the followers of Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad of Qadian. 

Ma‘riFAH. ‘Knowledge’, especially the gzoszs of the Sufi 
when in a state of ecstasy. 

Masyip. Lzt.‘a place of prostration’, i.e. before AJlah.. 
Hence a place of worship, a mosque. 

MAuLvi or MAwLAwi. A learned man, a graduate in theology. 

MInNAR. A tower, as of a mosque, e.g. the Qutb Minar of 
Delhi. 

Murti. Zit. ‘one who gives a legal decision’, i.e. on the 
Muslim Shavi‘at (canon law). ‘The title of a subordinate law 
officer who assists the g@dz (judge). 

MuGHUL. The Arabic form of the word ‘Mongol’. The term 
is erroneously applied to the Turkish dynasty founded at Delhi by 
Babur, A.D. 1526, to distinguish it from the dynasty of the Ottoman 
Turks. It is a term also applied to one of the four chief social 
divisions of the Muslims of India. See Sharif Zat. 
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MUHARRAM. Lit. ‘that which is forbidden’, hence anything 
sacred. (1) It is the name of the first month of the Muslim 
calendar. (2) It is the name of a festival observed particularly by 
Shi‘ahs (though by many Sunnis as well in India) during the first 
ten days of the month of Muharram, in commemoration of the 
inartyrdom of Husayn, who was the second son of Fatimah, the 
Prophet’s daughter, by ‘Ali. 

Munutasis. The public censor appointed by a Muslim ruler 
to hunt out and punish Muslims for neglecting the rites and pro- 
hibitions of their religion. 

Musappip. Lit. ‘a renewer’. There is a Muslim belief that 
in every century Allah sends a person specially endowed with 
grace for the ‘renewal’ of the true faith, whose duty it is to 
sweep away the un-Islamic accretions, and initiate a widespread 
revival of true religion. 

Musranip. Zit. ‘one who strives’, i.e. to attain a high 
position of scholarship and learning. It is the highest degree 
conferred on Muslim divines. 

MUKKUVAN. A fisherman caste of the Malabar coast. 

MuLuyip or MuLAHIDAH. JLit.‘one who has deviated or 
turned from the truth’ of religion. A heretic. 

MULLA. A learned man, a scholar. 

MugAppAm. zt. ‘the one who is placed first’. The head or 
chief of a village. 

Murip. Zizt.‘one who is desirous’. A disciple of a pi7, or 
murshid of a darwish order. 

Murgsi. Lzté. ‘procrastinator’. One of the sect of Muslims who 
teach that the judgment of every true believer, who has committed 
a gunah kabirah (grievous sin), will be deferred till the Resurrec- 
tion. 

MoursHip. Zit. ‘one who guides aright’. The title of the 
spiritual director of a darwish order. Also called pzr. 

MuUSHA‘ARAH. An assemblage of poets (sku‘ara) who meet 
for a contest of their poetical abilities. 

Musurik. Lit. ‘one who joins’ or gives associates to Allah, 
hence a polytheist, an idolater. 

Musiim. Liz. ‘one who submits’ to Allah, hence a follower 
of the faith of Islam. 

MustTA‘Lian. A follower of the Isma‘ilian sect which accepts 
the right of Musta‘li rather than his brother Nizar to succeed his 
father, al-Mustansir, the Fatimid Caliph of Egypt. The sect in 
India is represented by the Bohrahs; the Khojahs being the 
representatives of those who supported the claims of Nizar. 

Mu‘rAzILAH. Lit. ‘the separatists’. A rationalistic sect of 
Muslims, founded by WaAsil ibn “Ata, who ‘ separated’ from the 
school of Hasan al-Basri (a.8. 110). 
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Nasi. A prophet. 

Narr. A voluntary act. A work of supererogation which is 
not demanded by the teaching of Muhammad (fard or w&77b) nor 
by his example (suzzah). 

NamAz. The Persian and common Indian Muslim term for 
prayer (sa/a¢) in its liturgical form. 

NAQSHBANDIYAH. A darwish (ascetic) order, founded by 
Khwajah Pir Muhammad Nagqshband. 

NAsixH. Zit. ‘The Canceller’. A term used for a verse or 
sentence of the Qur’an or Hadith which cancels or abrogates a 
previous one. 

NAsutr. ‘Human nature’. A term used by Sifis to express 
the natural state of every man before he enters upon the mystic 
journey. 

NAU-GAZA Pir. The tomb or shrine of any legendary person 
supposed to have been of enormous height. The term signifies 
‘the nine-yard saint’. 

NecuHari. ‘ Naturi’, from Nature. The term is applied to 
Sir Syed Ahmad and his modernist followers, who emphasized 
the position that Islam was a religion according to Nature: the 
nature of man, and Nature in the scientific sense. 

Nro-Mu‘taziLirgz. Another term used to describe the modern 
Indo-Muslim rationalists, like Sir Syed Ahmad, who in some ways 
resemble the Mu‘tazilites of former times. See Mu‘tazilah. 

NizAri. A follower of the sect of Isma‘ilians who regard 
Nizar as being the rightful successor to his father, al-Mustansir, 
Fatimid Caliph of Egypt. Their representatives in India are the 
Khojahs. See Musta‘lian. 

PuRDAH. A curtain or veil. The term applied to the system 
of seclusion of Muslim women in India. 

PATHAN. Syn. AFGHAN. The name of a tribe inhabiting the 
mountains north-west of Lahore; the name of a dynasty that 
ruled at Delhi; the name of one of the four major social divisions 
of the Muslims of India. 

Pir. Anelder. A term used for a murshid (spiritual director) 
of a darwish order. 

Pir Dastcir. ‘Guardian saint.’ A title especially applied 
to the saint, “‘Abd-ul-Oadir Jilani by the Muslims of the Punjab 
and the north-west, particularly Kashmir. 

Piri-MURIDI. The practice of making disciples (murid) by 
spiritual preceptors (fir or murshid) of darwtsh orders. 

Pir-I-PIRAN. ‘The saint of saints.’ The title often given to 
the famous saint of Baghdad, ‘Abd-ul-Oadir Jilani. 

QADAM SHARIF, or QADAM RAStL ALLAH. A slab of stone 
bearing an alleged footprint of the Prophet. Such ‘relics’ are 
very common in India. 
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QApI. A judge. 

QADIRIYAH. A darwish order founded by ‘Abd-ul-Qadir Jilani 
of Baghdad. 

QAPI-UL-QUDAT. The chief justice. 

QALANDAR. A common name for a Muslim ascetic. It is also 
the name of a darwish order, introduced into India by Abi (Bi) 
‘Ali Qalandar, whose tomb is at Panipat. 

QALANDARIYAH. The name of the darwish order introduced 
into India by Abt ‘Ali Qalandar. See Qalandar. 

OQARMATIAN, or QARMATI. An heretical sect of Muslims, 
allied closely to the Isma‘ilis some of whom, after expulsion from 
Egypt and Iraq, established themselves in Sind in the latter part 
of the ninth century A.D. 

Our’An. Lit. ‘the reading’. The name of the sacred book 
of the Muslims. 

Rax‘au. ‘A bowing.’ A section of the Muslim prayers. 

RAMADAN. The ninth month of the Muslim calendar, during 
which a strict fast is observed from dawn until sundown. 

Risa. Usury. The taking of interest on loans, which is for- 
bidden according to the Sk#avz‘at. 

ROSHANIYAH. The followers of one, Pir Roshan, of Jullundur, 
in the Punjab, who founded an heretical sect on the frontier, 
beyond Peshawar, in the sixteenth century A.p. They are now 
almost extinct. 

Rozau. This is the Persian word for the Arabic Sawm, which 
means fasting. 

SaBIvAH. Lit.‘ Seveners’. See /sma‘iliyah. 

SADk-I-JAHAN. A title applied to the officer of the court at 
Delhi who was in charge of the lawyers and learned men (‘adamd@). 

SADR-US-SuUDUR. The title of an officer of the Muslim govern- 
ment at Delhi who was in charge of religious endowments and 
trusts (wag/s). 

Sauin. zt. ‘correct, sound’. A term applied to the six 
authoritative collections of Traditions (Ahadith). See Hadith. 

SAaJJADAH NisHin. Z2/.‘one who sits on the prayer rug’. A 
title applied to the living head of a darwizsh order or sub-order. 

SALAT. The term used throughout the Muslim world for the 
liturgical form of prayer which occurs five times a day. The 
common Persian term used in India is Namdaz. 

SALIK. Lit. ‘a traveller’. A term used to describe one who 
has become a disciple (#uvid) of a murshid (spiritual director) of 
a darwish order, and has started the journey on the mystic way 
of life. 

SARA’. A vulgar form of sav@. An inn, a temporary home 
for travellers. 

Sayvip. Z7?t. ‘lord, chief’. Any descendant of Muhammad. 
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Also, one of the four, and chief, of the social divisions into which 
Indian Muslims are divided. See Shavif Zat. 

SEVENERS. See /sm@iliyah; and Sab‘iyah. 

SHAFI‘'I. One of the founders of the four legal sects of 
Sunnis, whose whole name was Imam Muhammad ibn Idris 
ash-Shafi'l, Also a follower of the school of ash-Shafi‘i. In India 
they are found chiefly among the Mappillas of south India. 

SHAHID. Lizz. ‘awitness’. One who dies as a martyr for the 
Muslim faith. 

SHARIAT. The canon law of Islam, including that which is 
based on the Qur’an and the Traditions (Hadith). 

SHARIF ZAT (DHAT). The noble, or high, castes in Indian 
Muslim society. These are four in number, and are stated in 
order of importance: Sayyid, Shaykh, Mughul, Pathan. 

SHARQI. Eastern. A term applied to the ‘eastern’ kings of 
Jaunpur. 

SHATTARIYAH. One of the darwishk orders found in India. 

SHAYKH. A term used to denote any one of the following : (1) 
an old man; (2) a man of authority; (3) a religious teacher ; 
(4) the head of an order of darwishes , (5) one of the four chief 
- social divisions among Indian Muslims. See Sharif Zat. 

SHAYKH-UL-ISLAM. A title given to an officer of the Muslim 
government at Delhi who was in charge of the darwishes and 
fagirs. 

SHi‘au. Lit. ‘the followers (of a person), or party’. Parti- 
cularly the ‘followers’ of “Ali, who, as first cousin of the Prophet, 
and husband of his daughter, Fatimah, regard him and his heirs as 
the rightful successors of the Prophet. See /sma@‘tliyah and 
Ithna ‘Ashariyah. 

SuHIrK. ‘ Joining, or associating’, others with Allah. Ascribing 
plurality to the deity. It is a common term for polytheism and 
idolatry. 

SruR. Magic. A belief in the magical art. 

Suri. A person who professes the mystic doctrines known as 
tasawwut, Islamic mysticism. See Darwish. 

StuFism. The mystic doctrines, principles and practices 
(fasawwut) of Islamic mystics. A form of pantheism rooting in 
Hindu-Buddhist doctrines. The darwizsh orders are the natural 
result of the development of Siufiism. 

SUHRAWARDIYAH. A name of one of the darwish orders 
found in India. 

SunnAH. Zz/.‘a path or way; a manner of life’, A term 
which has become applied to the tradition which records either the 
sayings or doings of Muhammad. 

Sunni. Zz¢. ‘one of the path’. A follower of Tradition. 
The term usually applied to the major sect of Muslims, who 
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recognize the first four Khalifahs as the rightful successors of 
Muhammad. 

TABARRUK. Lit. ‘that which brings a blessing’. A portion 
of the offering of food, flowers, or anything else, made to a saint’s 
shrine; sacred relics. 

TABLIGH. Propaganda, particularly of the religious sort. 

TAHDHIs. L2?. ‘ purifying, cleaning’. Hence, reform, e.g. the 
magazine, 7 ahdhib-ul-Akhlag (The Moral Reformer). 

TAKBIR. The expression used by Muslims, 4ilahu Akbar 
(God is very great). 

Takyau. Lit. ‘a pillow’. A monastery. See Khanagah. 

Tanzim. Zi¢. ‘ ordering, arranging’. A term of modern ap- 
plication used with reference to the movement in India for the 
economic, educational, and religious improvement of the condition 
of Indian Muslims. An essentially communal movement. 

TagoiyaH. L7/. ‘guarding oneself’, A Shi‘ah doctrine, where- 
by a Shi‘ah believes he is justified in concealing his religious 
affiliation in order to avoid religious persecution. 

TaoLiv. Lt. ‘winding round’. A term used in Muslim law 
to signify the following of a religious leader blindly or without 
due inquiry. 

TaRAQO!I. Lz. ‘gradual rising’. Hence, improvement, increase. 

Ta’RIkH. Date, history. Plural, sawarikh. 

TARIQAH. zt. ‘a path’. A term used by the Sifis for their 
special form of the religious life. 

TASAWWUF. The term used to signify Islamic mysticism, or 
the doctrines and principles of the Sifi. Syz. Sufiism. 

TASBIH. A rosary of ninety-nine beads. 

TAWBAH. Repentance. ° 

TAWHIpD. ‘The term used to express the unity of God, which 
is the great fundamental doctrine of Islam. 

Ta‘wipu. Zit.‘to flee for refuge’. A charm or amulet 
used by Muslims. 

Ta‘zivan. Lit. ‘a consolation’. A representation or model 
of the tomb of the martyr, Husayn, at Karbala, which is carried in 
procession at Muharram time. 

TWELVERS. See /thna@ ‘Ashariyah. 

‘ULAMA. Plural of ‘a/¢m,‘one who knows’. The learned doctors 
of Muslim society. 

‘Umar. The name of the second Khalifah. 

UMAYYAD. The name of the dynasty of Khalifahs which suc- 
ceeded the fourth Khalifah, ‘Ali, and reigned in Damascus from 
A.D. 661 to A.D. 749. 

‘Urs. Wedding or marriage festivities. It has come to be used 
as a term for the ceremonies observed at the anniversary of the 
death of a saint (pir or murshid). 
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UstapH. A preceptor, or teacher. 

‘UTHMAN. The third Khalifah. 

WAHHABI. A sect of Muslim puritan revivalists, founded in 
the eighteenth century in Najd, Arabia, by Muhammad bin ‘Abd- 
ul-Wahhab. The sect is found in India under the name 4/-7- 
Hadith. 

Wauny. Revelation, or divine inspiration. A term used with 
special reference to the objective revelation of the Qur’an. See 
Llham. 

WA‘. Plural, wa‘tginz. A preacher. A term of more general 
application than £Aaifz6. 

Wasp. Ecstasy. A term used by Siifis to indicate the state of 
divine illumination achieved by a traveller on the mystic path. 

Watt. Plural, awlzya. One who is very near,i.e.to Allah. A 
term used for saints or holy men. 

Wagr. Lit. ‘standing’. An endowment. Property which has 
been dedicated to charitable uses and the service of God. 

Wasi. ‘An appointed guardian, executor of a will.’ A term 
applied to ‘Ali to indicate his legal right to be the Khalifah 
of Muhammad. 

WAsL. ‘Meeting, union.’ A Sifi term, describing the stage 
of the mystic journey to Allah where the sa/zk (traveller) sees 
the divine one face to face. It is the stage which immediately 
precedes faa, or extinction of individuality, in the dat (essence) 
of Allah. 

Yoci. A Hindu ascetic. 

ZAKAT. The legal alms due from all Muslims who are free, 
sane, and adults. 

ZANANAH. Derived from the Persian word zaz (woman), and 
so is applied to the household of a Muslim, his wife or wives, and 
children, and the apartments which they occupy. 

ZAR. A crude, ritualistic service of exorcism, practised ex- 
tensively in Muslim countries, particularly in Egypt. 

ZAT. See Dhat. 

ZIMMI. See Dhimmi. 

ZIYARAT, or ZIYARAH. ‘A visit.’ A visit to the grave of the 
Prophet, or to the tomb of any Muslim saint. In India the term 
is used to denote the place of visitation, i.e. the tomb or shrine 
itself. This is true, particularly, in Kashmir. 

ZuuHD. Lit. ‘religious devotion, renunciation of the world ’. 
Asceticism. 
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